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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  of  the  following  pages  was  pub- 

✓ 

liflied  at  Paris  about  two  years  ago.  The  known 
abilities  of  the  Author,  the  merits  of  the  prefent 
performance,  and  the  convidion  that  fuch  a work 
had  been  long  wanted  in  Medical  and  Philofo- 
phical  Literature,  induced  me  to  attempt  its 
tranflation. — In  executing  my  talk,  I have  ftudied 
to  preferve  faithfully  the  fenfe  of  the  Author.  I 
have,  however,  ventured  to  correct  a few  mif- 
takes,  (relating  chiefly  to  names  and  titles)  into 
which  he  had  fallen ; and  in  the  Notes  fub- 
joined  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  I have  contro- 
verted certain  pofltions  in  the  text,  which  feemed 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  illuftrated  others,  which 
appeared  to  require  explanation, 


A,  //, 

London, 

Sept.  12,  1806. 
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PREFACE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


IHE  prefent  work  was  compoled  during  the 
winter  of  1794-5.  Garat,  at  prefent  Member  of 
the  Senate,  was  at  that  time  Commifiioner  of 
Public  Inftruftion.  Connected  with  him  by  ties 
of  friendlhip,  which  time,  our  taltes,  our  ftudies, 
our  common  wiflies  for  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge and  the  increafe  of  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, had  been  confisantly  ftrengthening  and  con- 
firming, I felt  particularly  interefted  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  comprehenfive  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  branches 
of  education.  He  judged  that  I might  affift  him 
in  his  undertaking.  Some  views  which  I had 
communicated  to  him,  refpeHing  the  application 
of  Analytical  Methods  to  the  Itudy  of  Medicine, 
appeared  to  him  both  juft  and  ufeful.  In  con- 
fequence  of  his  preffing  entreaties,  I was  induced 
to  put  them  into  fome  kind  of  order : and  it  then 
was  my  intention  to  have  publiflied  them  without 
delay. 


But 
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But,  as  it  generally  happens,  when  we  take 
the  trouble  to  confider  any  lubjeft  in  all  its.  dif- 
ferent lights,  in  proportion  as  I colledled  my 
ideas  and  attempted  to  digeft  them,  I found  the 

work  fwell  under  my  hands,  and  the  fubjefl  ac- 
quired, in  my  mind,  greater  extent  and  impor- 
tance. I ventured  to  conceive  the  plan  of  re- 
ducing all  the  branches  of  medical  fcience  to 
very  hmple  elements,  by  indicating,  in  each  branch, 
the  method  which  appeared  the  heft  calculated 
to  guide,  with  certainty,  its  ftudy  and  fyftem  of 
inftru6tion. 

An  undertaking  of  fo  great  a magnitude,  which 
was  defigned  to  exhibit  the  fcience  in  entirely  new 
points  of  view,  rendered  feveral  preliminary  con- 
fiderations  neceffary : it  was  intended  to  have 
been  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  1 
thought  it  might  be  ufeful  to  give  a rapid  Iketch 
of  the  different  revolutions  of  medicine,  and  to 
defcribe,  in  a furnmary  manner,  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  Ihould  direCt  its  reform. 

This  introduction  is  the  only  part  which  I have 
been  able  to  finith.  Till  the  prefent  moment,  I 
was  unwilling  to  publilh  it,  in  the  hope  of  one 

day 
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day  accomplifliing  my  original  dclign.  But  the 
declining  I'tate  of  my  health  prevents  me  from 
indulging  any  longer  this  hope,  which,  perhaps, 
it  w'as  prefumptuous  in  me  ever  to  have  enter- 
tained. I have,  therefore,  yielded  to  the  feli- 
citations of  feme  of  my  friends,  in  fubmitting 
this  imperfect  fl^etch  to  the  public.  I certainly 
fliould  have  defired  to  render  it  more  worthy  of 
their  acceptance : but  the  fame  reafon  wdiich  in- 
duces me  to  commit  my  work  to  the  prefs,  has 
deprived  me  of  the  courage  and  the  means  of 
perfefting  it.  Such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  to  contain  fome  ufeful  ideas : and  this 
belief  has  been  fufficient  to  overcome  my  fcruples 
with  refpedl  to  its  publication,  wdiich,  perhaps, 
would  have  prompted  me  to  confign  it  to  obli- 
vion. If  our  young  ftudents,  for  whofe  ufe  it 
is  particularly  deftined,  fhould  derive  any  benefit 
from  its  perufal,  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  affifted 
them  in  their  labours  will  amply  reward  me  for 
my  trouble. 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Sciences 
are  extended,  it  becomes  more  requifite  to  im- 
prove the  methods  of  arrangement  and  inftruc- 
tion.  To  the  fciences  of  obfervation  this  remark 
is  peculiarly  applicable.  The  mind  foon  finds  itfelf 
loft  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  fafts  which  have  been 
colleQ;ed,  if  the  genius  of  philofophy  does  not 
arrange  them  in  a proper  order,  whence  may 
iffue,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly,  the  general  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  each  particular  branch  of  re- 
fearch.  When  thefe  principles  have  been  legi- 
timately deduced  from  the  comparifon  and  exa- 
mination of  all  the  fa61s  combined,  the  fvftem,  or 
general  doctrine,  refulting  from  them,  is  no  longer 
a vague  hypothefis ; but  forms  a true  picture  of 
the  fcicnce,  at  leaft,  in  as  far  as  the  ftate  of  its 
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jiirogrefs  will  permit  it  to  be  traced  : and  the  new 
difeoveries,  that  may  be  made,  will  be  eaiily  re- 
ferred to  the  general  principles,  to  which  they 
relate ; whether  they  tend  to  confirm  them,  or 
to  contradict  them,  and  to  render  fome  changes 
or  modifications  of  them  necefiary. 

According  to  this  laft  fuppofition,  that  is,  when 
the  new  difeoveries  overturn  certain  conclulions, 
which  all  the  fafits  formerly  known  had  caufed  to  be 
regarded  as  general  truths,  it  may  be  eafily  per- 
ceived, that  the  clafiification  of  the  fame  fadts, 
and  the  exprefiion  or  connection  of  the  principles, 
which  muft  always  be  dire6tly  deduced  from  them, 
will  demand  more  or  lefs  important  corrections. 
Every  period,  which  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  marked 
advances  of  any  fcience,  muft  be  equally  cha- 
racterized by  analogous  reforms  in  the  language, 
and  in  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  The  hu- 
man mind,  in  order  to  obtain  a ready  com- 
mand, and  facility  in  the  application  of  its  ac- 
quirements, muft  pofibfs  a common  principle  that 
combines  them,  arranges  them,  and  forms  a com- 
plete whole  of  the  parts,  which  in  themfelves  are 
infignificant,  as  long  as  they  remain  fcattered  and^ 
undigefted.  Each  of  thefe  epochs  will  aferibe  to 
itfelf  the  exclufive  pofleffion  of  the  truth  ; and  all 
of  them  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  it,  if  the 
fyftems  which  they  have  produced  embrace  and 
conneCl,  in  a natural  manner,  all  the  known 

faCts; 
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fa61s;  for  general  truths  are,  and  can  be  only 
conclufions  from  all  the  obfervations,  or  from 
all  the  particular  ideas,  which  have  been  col- 
lefted  on  any  given  fubje61:. 

There  are,  however,  difcoveries,  which  lliake  the 
very  foundation's  of  a fcience,  and  which,  in  a 
manner,  change  its  whole  appearance.  How 
then  is  it  poffible  that  its  fyftem  of  arrangement, 
and  its  method  of  inftruHion,  fliould  not  undergo 
a lirnilar  reform  ? 

But,  even,  when  the  new  fa61s  which  are  ob- 
ferved,  or  the  new  ideas  which  are  acquired,  na- 
turally find  their  place  in  the  arrangements  for- 
merly adopted,  the  gradually  increafmg  num- 
ber of  thofe  fa6ls  and  ideas  obliges  us,  from 
time  to  time,  to  revife  and  fimplify  the  claffifi- 
cations,  which  comprife  them,  and  the  methods, 
which  have  been  reforted  to  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  fludy.  In  this  way,  fcience  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  inquifitive  traveller,  who,  colle61;ing 
every  thing  which  interefts  him  on  his  journey, 
fees  his  baggage  increafe  in  bulk  every  moment, 
and  feels  himfelf  frequently  obliged  to  Irop  and 
examine  it,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  ufe- 
lefs  and  redundant  articles,  or  to  arrange,  in  a 
more  fuitable  order,  thofe  which  he  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with,  that  they  may  occupy  lefs  room,  and 
that  the  carriage  or  the  employment  of  them  may 
become  more  eafy  and  convenient. 
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If  there  be  a fcience  overcharged,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  with  luperfluous  baggage, 
it  is  doubilefs  medicine  ; and  none  ftands  more  in 
need  of  a true  philofophical  fpirit  to  dire6t  its 
reform.  A rigorous  method,  which  would  free 
it  from  all  ulelefs  and  extraneous  matter,  is  re- 
Cjuired  for  hmplifying,  by  an  improved  arrange- 
ment, the  fyftem  of  neceffary  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  compol’ed,  and  for  throwing  a new  light  on 
the  true  relations  which  it  bears  to  feveral  other 
fciences.  The  objeds  of  its  attention  are  fo  nu- 
merous; the  qualities  of  mind  required  for  its 
cultivation  are  fo  various,  and  even,  in  appear- 
ance, fo  oppolite  ; the  practice  of  the  art  is  fo 
full  of  difficulties ; tlie  chief  obje6b  which  it  has 
in  view,  is  one  of  fo  very  high  importance  ; that 
a complete  reform,  limilar  to  that  which  was  for- 
merly effeded  by  Hippocrates,  is  required  for  pro- 
moting its  progrefs,  the  improvement  of  its  plan  of 
inftru6tion,  and  its  application  to  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  interefts  of  humanity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
fcience  itfelf,  plead  for  it. 

At  a time  when  all  the  branches  of  fcience  are 
in  fome  meafure  renovated,  thofe  phyficians  who 
are  endowed  with  any  portion  of  philofophy, 
tliould . regard  it  as  a duty  to  unite  their  efforts, 
in  order  to  accomplifn  this  great  reform  of 
their  fcience  and  their  art.  The  enlightened  ftate 
of  the  age  will  allow  it  to  be  more  complete,  and 
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more  permanent  in  its  effeRs,  than  even  Hip- 
pocrates could  have  rendered  it  in  his  time. 
Confidering  the  rapid  and  progreffive  impulfe 
which  has  been  communicated  to  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  execute  merely  the  reforms  which  are  required 
at  the  prefent  moment ; but  we  lliould  pave  the 
way  for  thole  that  may  become  neceflary  after- 
wards; for  all  ought  to  be  direHed  by  the  fame 
fpirit,  if  not  executed  on  the  fame  plan.  Wit- 
nelfes  of  the  daily  advances  which  are  made  in  the 
other  departments  of  natural  philofophy,  to  which 
men  of  genius  have  applied  the  true  methods  of  re- 
fearch,  phyficians  furely  would  not  be  excufable, 
if  they  allowed  the  beautiful  and  extenfive  fcience 
which  they  cultivate,  to  remain  buried  under  that 
crude  and  undigefted  mafs  of  materials,  which  ob- 
fervers  have  fo  often  collected  without  difeern- 
ment,  and  which  theorifts  have  fo  often  employed 
without  judgement  or  diferimination.  Surrounded, 
as  they  are,  by  objeHs  fo  various,  fo  fugitive,  fo 
delicate,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  the 
leaft  aberrations  of  reafoning  or  deduHion  lead  to 
the  moft  dangerous  errors;  they  certainly  will  not 
be  permitted  to  tolerate  a vague  and  inaccurate 
language,  capable  of  obfeuring  the  moft  fimple 
truths,  and  of  giving  to  the  mere  fictions  of  the  ima- 
gination all  the  appearances  of  reality. — The  time 
is  come  for  placing  medicine  on  a level  with  the 
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other  fciences,  and  for  determining,  with  precifion, 
their  mutual  relations.  Situated  between  phyfics  and 
moral  piiilofophy,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  dif- 
cover,and  to  point  out,  witli  clearnefs  and  exaftnefs, 
the  true  relations  which  it  bears  to  each  of  thefe  fci- 
ences. It  muftborrowthe  ftricl  and  precife  language 
of  the  former,  and  the  liberal,  and  as  it  were  fa- 
miliar, tone  of  the  latter.  It  mu  ft  take  advan- 
tage of  all  that  the  intclledlual  philofophy  has  inoft 
rigoroufly  eftablilhed  in  its  theories,  and  of  all 
the  delicate  illuftrations  which  its  daily  appli- 
cation to  the  fenfitive  frame  fuggelts.  In 
fhort,  after  having,  by  the  fure  methods  of  ob- 
fervation,  experiment,  and  reafoning,  reduced 
its  principles  to  a regular  fyftem,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  that  the  improvements  in  its  plan  of  in- 
ftrudiion  fliould  form  for  practice  a fet  of  minds, 
at  once  profound,  comprehenfive,  firm,  and  pliant, 
who  join  to  the  light  of  a fuperior  underftanding 
that  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  that 
facility  of  a6tion,  without  which  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture and  of  art  are  almoft  wholly  ufelefs.  Happy 
combination,  perhaps  even  indifpenfible,  for  pre- 
venting the  practice  of  a fcience,  of  which  the 
objefts  are  fo  various  and  fo  delicate,  from  be- 
coming a mere  fcourge  of  humanity! 

Influenced  by  thefe  powerful  confiderations,  I 
had  ventured  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a new’  claf- 
flfication  of  the  difl'erent  branches  of  medical 
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rcfearch.  I judged  it  advifable  to  adopt  a new 
arrangement  of  the  fa6ls  on  which  it  relts,  and  of 
the  particular  ideas  or  opinions  which  their  care- 
ful examination  fuggefts  ; and  without  prefuming 
to  change  its  phrafeology  or  its  nomenclature,  I 
hoped  to  be  able,  by  rigoroufly  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  words  I employed,  to  banifh  in- 
tirely  from  its  language,  that  vaguenefs  and  that 
obfeurity,  which  fo  very  much  disfigure  it.  This 
appeared  to  me  a duty  fo  much  the  more  indif- 
penfible,  that  thefe  defects  may  miflead  even  the 
moft  enlightened  inquirers ; and,  above  all,  by 
furniftiing  the  ignorant  quack  with  an  almoft  in- 
acceffible  afylum,  they  become,  firft,  the  fource 
of  the  moft  fatal  errors,  and,  afterwards,  fanftioii 
them  by  a fort  of  myfterious  attradtion.  As  I pro- 
pofed  to  confider  the  fcience  of  medicine,  more 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes,  it  was  to  that  branch  of  it  which  bears  the 

I 

name  of  Therapeutics,  that  all  the  others  were 
to  have  been  fubordinate  ; it  was  in  relation  to  it 
that  all  their  fubdivifions  were  to  have  been  traced, 
and  all  their  mutual  conne^fioiis  determnied ; and 
the  conclufions,  refuUing  from  tiiis  new  method  of 
regarding  things,  were  all  to  have  had  the  common 
aim  of  improving  the  pra6^tice  of  the  art. 

Different  avocations  and  duties,  iiowever,  have 
not  allowed  me  to  accomplifii  fo  great  an  under- 
taking, which,  belides,  is,  in  all  probability,  above 
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iny  powers.  The  following  work,  which  was  de» 
fjgned  for  an  introduction  to  it,  is  the  only  part  of 
it  which  has  been  completed;  it  is,  at  leaft,  the 
only  part  which  I can  at  prefent  venture  to  offer 
to  our  young  ftudents,  to  whom  I fincerely  hope 
it  may  not  prove  wholly  ufelefs. 

The  direct  object,  tli«n,  of  this  work  is  to  trace, 
in  a rapid  and  fummar}^  manner,  the  hiftory  of 
.the  revolutions  of  medical  fcience;  to  diftin- 
guifli  each  revolution  by  the  circumftances  wdiich 
have  occafioned  it,  and  by  the  changes  which  it  has 
eflfected  in  the  ftate,  or  in  the  progrefs,  of  the 
fcience;  and  laftly,  to  endeavour  to  difcover,  if  thefe 
different  views,  when  fubjected  to  modern  philo- 
fophical  methods,  may  not  fuggeft  fome  ufeful 
hints  for  the  reform  of  the  fcience,  and  of  its 
plan  of  inftruction. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  all  the  caufes  of  the  different 
changes  which  medicine  has  undergone,  and  to 
defcribe  them  wdth  exaiSlnefs,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  its  hiftory;  it  Avould 
be  neceffary  to  join  w ith  it  the  hiftory  of  many  other 
collateral  fciences;  it  would  be  neceffary  even  to 
trace  in  fome  degree  that  of  civilized  fociety.’  Indeed 
it  is  only,  perhaps,  by  viewing  thefe  different  ob-j 
je6fs  together;  by  examining  the  reciprocal  a6fioii 
pf  the  focial  ftate  and  of  political  events  upon 
each  other,  their  common  influence  on  the  progrefs 
pf  the  human  mind  in  general,  and  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  fciences  on  medicine,  in  particular,  that  we 
can  form  a precife  and  perfc61;  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
the  latter,  in  all  its  ftages  of  advancement,  down  to 
the  prefent  time.  Notliing,  certainly,  would  be 
more  philofophical,  than  its  hiftory  executed  on 
fuch  a plan,  and  with  fuch  views:  it  would  re- 
flect a new  and  clear  light  upon  many  parts  of 
the  general  hiftory  of  mankind,  with  which,  at 
firft  light,  the  fcience  of  medicine  feems  to  have 
* no  connexion.  But  our  ohjedt  does  not  prefcrihc  to 
us  fo  vaft  a plan.  It  will  fuffice  for  our  purpofe, 
to  charadlerize  diftindliy  the  principal  epochs  of 
medical  hiftory ; to  point  out,  in  each  revolution, 
the  real  ftate  of  public  opinion  ; to  appreciate, 
with  accuracy,  caules  andeft’edts;  and  laftly,  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  promoting 
the  reform  which  has  been  for  fome  time  pre- 
paring, and  which,  eventually,  cannot  fail  of  ac- 
complifliment. 

3uch,  then,  is  the  defign  of  the  following  w’ork. 
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CHAPTER  L 
SECTION  I. 

Is  the  Art  of  Medicine  founded  on  a foUd  hafs 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  fubje6I,  fome  pre- 
liminary confiderations  are  necelTary. — Many  phi- 
lofophers  of  reputation  have  regarded  medicine  as  a 
deceitful  art,  the  empire  of  which  was  founded  fole- 
iy  on  credulity  and  weaknefs.  The  fecret  fprings  of 
the  human  frame  are,  they  fay,  too  delicate  for 
us  to  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  ever  can  precifely 
afcertain  the  caufes  of  their  derangement.  Na- 
ture has  placed  in  her  work  the  means  of  reftoring 
order ; and  whenever  thefe  means  are  infuflicieut 
in  themfclves,  the  pretended  refources  of  medi- 
cine are  wholly  ufelefs. 

Even  fome  very  enlightened  phyficians  have 
countenanced  this  opinion  ; at  leaft,  they  limit  the 
power  of  the  art  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  regard 
the  ftudy  of  it  rather  as  an  object  of  curiofily, 
than  of  utility,  d’he  knowledge  of  man,  in  a ftate 
of  health  and  difeafe,  forms,  in  their  eyes,  but  a 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  interolting  no  doubt  in 
itfelf,  but  fcarcely  applicable  to  the  prefervation 
of  human  life. 

According 
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According  to  either  of  thel’e  vvays  of  confidering 
the  medical  art,  it  would  deferve  but  little  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government.  If  it  be 
viewed  in  the  former  light,  it  would  only,  like  other 
forts  of  impofture,  require  the  luperintendance  of 
aftridland  vigilant  police;  if  it  be  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter point  of  view,  we  fliould  lofe  no  time  in  fubject- 
ing  it  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  examination,  in  or- 
der to  felecl  the  fmall  portion  of  ufeful  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  and  to  confign  the  relt  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion. 

' In  another  work  I have  difcuffed  this  queftion 
of  the  certainty  of  medicine.  I have  ftated,  at 
full  length,  the  difterent  arguments  upon  both 
ddes,  and  I flatter  myfelf,  that  I have  fucceeded  in 
removing  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  mult 
have  fuggefted  themfelves  to  every  refledting  mind. 
I fliall,  in  this  place,  mention  briefly  the  conclu- 
fions  which  have  refulted  from  that  inquiry. 

The  ftudy  of  nature  is,  in  general,  a Itudy  of 
fadls,  and  not  of  caufes.  We  obferve  merely  a fe- 
ries  of  phenomena  and  of  fenlible  changes,  frequent- 
ly without  having  the  means  of  dil’covering  how 
thefe  phenomena  take  place,  or  how  thefe  changes 
are  eftedled. — For  ftudying  the  phenomena,  w'hich 
living  bodies  exhibit  to  our  view,  and  for  tracing 
their  hiftory  wdlh  accuracy,  it  is  notnecelTary  that  we 
knowlhe  nature  of  the  principle  that  animates  them, 
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or  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  their  powers 
into  a6lion.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  to  af- 
certain  the  exiftence  of  the  phenomena  themfelves, 
to  mark  the  order  in  which  they  are  produced,  as 
well  as  the  mutual  relations  which  they  bear  to 
one  another,  and  to  clafs  them  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  both  this  order  and  thefe  mutual  relations 
may  be  diftindlly  perceived.  For  ftud^ing  the 
healthy  and  difeafed  ftates,  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
and  developement  of  any  particular  difeafe,  we 
have  no  occafion  to  know  the  eflence  of  life,  or 
that  of  the  morbific  caufe.  Obfervation,  experi- 
ence, and  reafoning  are  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe— We  require  nothing  more. 

As,  during  health,  a feries  of  regular  adlions 
are  performed,  for  fupporting,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  renewdng  it  every  moment ; fo, 
according  to  the  law^s  of  organization,  the  ftate 
of  difeafe  is  accompanied  by  another  feries  of  ac- 
tions, which  feem  deftined  to  undermine  it ; but 
which,  in  reality,  when  they  are  neither  too  w^eak, 
nor  too  violent,  nor  diverted  from  their  proper 
end,  by  new  diforders,  tend,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
reeftablifh  the  natural  health  and  order  of  the 
fyftem. 

Thefe  movements  are  rnanifefted  by  phenomena 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  w'hich,  to  attentive  ob- 
fervers,  charafferize  them  fufhciently.  Such  are 
the  ejedtion  of  fubftances  which  difordcr  the  fto- 
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iiiacii,  frequent  alvine  difcharges,  copious  diu- 
reles,  liemorrhages,  perl'pirations,  &c. 

Sometimes,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
animal  economy  are  more  obfcure  and  concealed; 

their  external  figns  are  lefs  evident ; and  their 

* 

nature  is  no  longer  the  fame.  Thus,  the  averfion 
to  fome  particular  fubftances,  or  uncommon  ap- 
petites for  others,  tranfient  exaltations 'or  depref- 
fions  of  different  vital  fundlions,  certain  changes 
in  the  fyltem  fubjedted  to  a periodical  revolution, 
or  returning  at  undetermined  times,  are  at  once 
the  ligns  of  internal  diforders  in  the  body,  and  the 
inftruments  by  which  nature  effedls  their  cure. 
It  only  requires  fome  attention  to  perceive  thefe- 
different  phenomena,  and  to  difcover  in  what 
cafes  thefe  fpontaneous  efforts  are  ufeful  or  in- 
jurious. 

From  obfervation  alfo  we  learn,  what  general 
combination  of  lymptonis  diftinguilhes  the  difeafes, 
in  .which  it  is  prejudicial  to  tlje  patient,  or  favour- 
able to  his  cure,  to  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  in- 
Itindt,  and  to  direct  our  operations  accordingly. 

But  certain  fubftances  applied  to  living  bodies 
occalion  the'fame  adfions,  and  produce  the  fame 
phenomena.  Taken  internally,  fome  purge  or  pro- 
voke vomitings  others  promote  perfpiration,  or 
occalion  an  increafed  flow  of  urine,  or  excite  or 
dirninifli  the  vital  adtions  ; while  others,  again, 

moderate 
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moderate  exceffive  pain,  and  induce  deep,  the 
return  of  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  health  ; or,  by  a fpecific  power,  they  fufpend 
or  fupprefs  entirely  certain  a(5lions  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  Idnally,  there  are  fome,  which,  acting  in 
a more  tardy  manner,  alter  the  ftate  of  the  fluids, 
and  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  folids. 

Sometimes,  by  ftimulating  the  extremities,  we 
may  excite  a direct  and  general  action  in  the  whole 
fyftem,  fuflicient  to  change  entirely  its  condition  : 
at  other  times,  thefe  powerful  local  imprelTions 
connect  the  difordered  movements,  give  a new  di- 
rection to  them,  or  even  eftablifli  others  of  a totally 
different  nature.  Again,they  may  fometimes  produce 
various  evacuations  of  the  fluids,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
difeafe,  and  by  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe 
new  actions  originate. 

Laftly,  the  prefence  of  the  external  air  is,  in 
general,  necefl'ary  for  the  fupport  of  life:  its  pre- 
fence  is  even  indifpenlible  to  the  exiftence  of  man, 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth.  Kow,  this 
fluid  is  found  m various  ftates,  and  confequently  pro- 
ducesonour  bodies verv different efteCts.  Food  and 
drink  are  equally  neceffary,  both  for  exciting  and 
fupporting  the  aCtion  of  the  animal  machine,  and 
for  repairing  its  daily  Ioffes.  New,  the  operation 
of  thefe  I'ubftances,  when  introduced  into  the 
digeftive  organs,  into  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 

and 
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and  penetrating  into  the  minute  contexture  of  the 
fibres,  neceflarily  becomes  the  caufe  of  numerous 
changes,  which  extend  their  influence  over  the 
whole  living  fyftem. 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  atmofpherical 
air  is  different,  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  nature  of  the  foil,  its  cultivation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  receives  the  folar  light,  the 
vicinity  of  running  or  ftagnant  waters,  of  woods 
or  mountains,,  may  intirely  alter  the  properties  of 
the  atmofphere.  Of  thele  properties,  fome  are 
fenfible,  and  in  fome  meafure  external,  as  cold 
and  heat,  drynefs  and  humidity.  Others,  again, 
are  manifefted  only  by  their  effects. 

The  Ikilful  obferver  may,  even  on  thefe  points, 
afcertain,  by  fure  methods,  the  nature  of  all  the 
obje6ls  of  his  refearches.  He  may  eftimate,  with 
precifion,  the  effects  of  different  remedies,  and 
trace  to  himfelf  rules,  which  will  reduce  the  pro- 
bability of  their  fuccefs  to  a high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; by  claffing  methodically  both  the  cafes  in 
which  they  have  been  given,  with  all  their  minute 
diftinftions,  and  the  remedies  themfelves,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  combinations.  He  may  de- 
termine the  a6lion  of  the  atmofpherical  air  in 
different  lituations,  and  eftimate  the  influence  of 
different  forts  of  food,  according  to  their  nature 
and  apparent  qualities.  In  fliort,  all  the  effeHs  of 
regimen,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word, 
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may  be  direftly  appreciated  ; for  the  ftates  of 
fleeping  and  rvaking,  an  active  or  fedentary 
life,  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  the  mode  of  cloth- 
ins  and  lodsing,  the  affedlions  of  tlie  imasination, 
and  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind,  mav  all  be 
faid  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  or 
to  become  the  caufe  of  new  diforders  in  the  living 
fyftem. 

To  conclude,  the  ancient  phyficians  have  left 
us  extenfive  catalogues  of  difeafes,  vrhich  have 
been  enlarged  by  their  fuccelTors;  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  thefe  latter  ages,  feveral  new  dilbrders 
have  invaded  mankind.  Ainidft  all  the  phyfical  ^ 
maladies,  which  the  developement  (too  often  mif- 
underitood)  of  our  moral  nature  may  ftill  conti- 
nue to  augment  and  to  aggravate,  there  are  many, 
which,  when  left  to  the  precarious  fuccours  of  na- 
ture, prove  almolt  always  fatal;  but  w'hich  art  has* 
frequently  found  means  to  cure. 

This  general  obfervation  is  proved  by  the  me- 
thod of  treatihent,  which  has  been  invented  for 
the  cure  of  dropfies  ariling  from  inveterate  ob- 
ftruclions,  for  the  cure  of  feurvy,  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and,  in  particular,  of  malignant  intermit- 
tent fevers.  It  would  be  ealV  to  confirm  this  af- 

«/ 

iertion  by  the  hiftory  of  forne  particular,  but  lefs 
important,  methods  of  cure  of  dilferent  acute  or 
chronic  dileafes  ; but  I purpofely  avoid  all  minute 
detail,  and  fliall  therefore  conclude  my  remarks  on 
this  fubjecl. 
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We  lee,  then,  that  medicine,  like  other  arts,  is 
I-eally  founded  on  obfervation  and  indudlion. 
Having  the  alleviation  of  one  of  our  chief  wants 
in  view,  it  is,  even  at  the  prefent  moment,  of  the 
moft  direct  and  extenfive  utility,  and  may  every- 
day become  more  and  more  fo.  And  if,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  we  have  feen  this  utility  called 
in  queftion  by  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment,  we 
muft  afcribe  it  folely  to  the  errors  of  its  language, 
the  vaguenefs  of  its  theories,  and  the  unphilofo- 
phical  character  of  the  great  majority  of  its  books 
and  plans  of  inftrudlion.  Surely,  then,  the  art  of 
medicine  merits  the  moft  ferious  attention  on  the 
part  of  a philanthropical  legiflature ; and  its  place, 
in  every  plan  of  national  education,  fliould  be 
M^orthy  of  the  importance  of  its  obje^l. 

We  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that,  if  the  art  exifts  in 
nature,  or  if  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach  the 
objedls  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  we  have  really- 
received  from  her  the  means  of  ftudying  and  ex- 
plaining them,  the  mere  difficulty  of  its  application 
is  fufficient  to  render  it  nugatory,  or  dangerous,  in 
practice.  To  this  opinion  I can  by  no  means  af- 
feiit.  But,  even,  if  the  affertion  were  well  founded, 
it  fhould  ferve  as  an  additional  motive,  to  incite  us 
to  improve  the  methods  of  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment which  are  applicable  to  medical  refearch,  to 
promote  the  reform  of  its  plan  of  inftruction,  and 
to  watchp  with  care,  over  all  its  labours. 
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Different  points  of  I'iezi',  in  'which  the  Art  of  Me- 
dicine maij  he  confulered. 

Ix  order,  liovvevcr,  to  form  a juft  idea  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  view  it  lim- 
ply witii  reference  to  the  individuals  tvliofe  health 
it  may  preferve,  or  to  the  complaints  which  it  may 
cure  or  alleviate.  This  general  refult  of  its  appli- 
cation forms,  no  doubt,  its  principal  obje6l ; but 
may  it  not,  wdth  jultice,  be  faid  to  poffefs  the  moft 
beneficent  attribute  of  nature — that  of  reftoring  to^ 
life  the  feeble  mortal  who  is  rapidly  finking  into 
his  grave  ; and  to  prefent  a living  pifture  of  thofe 
iuperior  beings,  whom  the  imagination  figures  to 
itfelf  as  bearing  upon  earth  the  propitious  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity  ? A family  in  tears,  or  an 
aflemblage  of  friends,  feized  with  the  moft  heart- 
rending anguilh,  call  upon  you  to  give  them  back 
the  objefl  of  their  attachment.  You  fulfil  their 
Avifhes,  and  you  become,  in  their  eyes,  a friendly 
deity  ! And  when  you  reftore  the  happinefs  of  two 
beings,  who  live  in  each  other’s  affections,  but 
w'ho  are  on  the  point  of  feparating  for  ever,  you 
not  only  rekindle  the  flame  of  life  in  the  one  whom 
your  cares  revive,  but  you  beflow,  as  it  were,  a 
double  blefling.  In  fhort,  you  feern,  in  fome  mea- 
iure,  to  do  more  than  the  power  which  called  us 
^ from 
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from  nothing  into  life.— To  preferve  to  our  coun- 
try  its  molt  ufeful  citizens,  to  prolong  the  lervices 
of  genius  and  the^  example  of  virtue,  are  furely  the 
molt  noble  and  moft  praifevvorthy  a6lions,  that 
can  deck  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

There  are,  I repeat,  feveral  other  refpeas,  in 

I which  medicine  may  prove  of  elTential  importance 
hand  utility  to  fociety,  either  by  the  dire6l  influence 
•which  It  exerts  on  a variety  of  objeds  of  daily  ufe, 
or  by  the  information  and  affiftance  which  it  af- 
fords in  the  other  branches  of  fcience. 

I.  The  (tudy  of  the  animal  economy  forms  an 
irnportant  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  or,  rather,  of 
geneial  phylics  ; and  the  animal  economy  itfelf 
rannot  be  well  undeiTtood,  but  by  the  molt  accu- 
rate oblervation  of  the  healthy  and  difealed  ftates 
of  the  fyftem,  and  by  the  molt  attentive  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  phenomena,  which  relult  fpon- 
laneoufly  from  the  aaion  of  the  living  powers,  and 
■>f  the  phenomena,  which  are  produced  by  the 
■ igency  of  external  objeds,  or  by  the  exhibition  of 
t ertain  fubftances  internally. 

In  the  ftudy  of  nature,  we  can  neither  feparate 
:hole  .objeas  which  are  united  by  fixed  relations, 
^or  divide  thole  which  form  a Ample  whole.  Now, 
hjlical  Icience  embraces  the  confideration  of  the 
mimal  lyftem,  w'hich,  from  the  Ample  reafon  that 
..  interefts  us  fo  immediately,  holds  the  Arft  place 

II  It;  and  the  bare  defcription  of  this  fyl- 
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tern,  if  we  confined  our  views  to  a delineation  of 
it  in  its  healthy  ftate,  would  neceffarily  require  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  difeafcs ; becaufe  thcfe 
latter  give  birth  to  many  phenomena  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  appreciate  without  fuch 
affiftance,  and  difclofe  feveral  fprings  of  a6lion,  or 
properties  of  the  body,  which  are  obfcurcd  and 
concealed  in  the  uniformity  of  a more  regular  and 
fettled  ftate. 

2.  The  general  fcience  of  human  nature  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  branches  : into  its  phyfi- 
cal,  and  into  its  moral  hiftory.  From  their  fyfte- 
matic  union,  and  from  the  indication  of  the  nu- 
merous points  in  which  they  are  related  and 
connected  with  each  other,  refults  what  may  be 
called  the  Science  of  Man^  or  the  Anthropology  of 
the  Germans.  In  fa6l,whether  the  object  of  medicine 
be  to  determine  the  rules  of  regimen,  and  from  the 
obfervation  of  difeafcs,  to  deduce  a feries  of  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  their  treatment;  w^hether  the 
moralift  ftrive  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
private  life,  by  tracing  particular  maxims  of 
conduft,  or  the  legiOator  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe  the  profperity  of  the  ftate  committed  to  his 
charge ; whether,  in  fine,  the  artift  and  philofo- 
pher  be  defirous  to  direct  our  views  to  new  objects 
of  importance,  and  to  prepare  for  us  new  fource# 
of  enjoyment ; — it  is  always,  with  the  portrait  of 
man  in  their  hands,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  that  they 

ought 
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ought  to  proceed : and  as  his  phyfical  defcriptioii 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  defign,  the  fcience 
of  medicine,  which  illultrates  and  completes  the 
reprelentation,  is  more  or  lefs  intimately  conne6t» 
ed  with  all  the  other  parts,  and,  in  particular, 
ferves  to  throw  the  neceffary  light  on  the  balls 
of  all  the  moral  fciences. 

3.  Man,  from  the  nature  of  his  organization,  is 
endowed  with  a principle  of  progreffive  improve- 
ment, to  which  it  is  impoffible  to  aliign  any  bounds*. 
If  we  trace  his  advancement  from  the  ftate  of 
weaknefs  and  helplelTnefs  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
nature  upon  this  globe,  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
firil  and  even  of  the  moft  imperfect  alTociation, 
what  an  immenfe  interval  does  there  not  appear 
to  exilt ! How  many  fruitlels  attempts,  how  many 
repeated  efforts  muff  he  not  have  made  to  over- 
come it ! 

From  that  ftate  of  focial  infancy,  or,  to  uft  more 
determinate  and  lefs  arbitrary  terms,  from  thofe 
favage  communities  which  the  remote  annals  of 
the  world  and  feveral  modern  voyages  defcribe  to 
us,  to  the  point  at  which  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  are  now  arrived,  the  progrefs  does  not 


* This  principle  of  progreffive  improvement  has,  no  doubt, 
its  limits,  like  all  the  other  powers  of  nature ; but  thefe  li- 
tnits  cannot  be  fixed,  and,  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  will 
iihvays  remain  undetermined.' 
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feem  more  aftonifliing.  Certain  phyfical  or  politic 
cal  cataftrophes  have,  it  mult  be  confefTed,  ap- 
peared to  produce  a retrograde  march  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  "i'he  Greeks  and  , Romans,  who 
accompliihed  fuch  feats  under  the  influence 
of  liberty,  have  funk  into  flavery,  under  the  yoke 
of  defpotifm  and  fuperftition.  But  one  confolatory 
truth  refults  from  a judicious  perufal  of  hidory,— 
that  human  affairs  conftantly  tend  to  amelioration; 
that  this  progrefs  is  never  inverted,  nor  even  fuf- 
pended, without  the  intervention  of  accidental  caufes 
that  have  power  fuflicient  to  derange  this  natural 
tendency ; and  that,  as  foon  as  thefe  caufes  ceafe 
to  operate,  the  progrefs  tow’ards  perfection  is  re- 
lumed with  increafed  energy  and  activity. 

All  that  the  labours  of  paft  ages  have  hitherto 
effected,  is  doubtlefs  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what 
remains  for  us  to  accompliili,  and  of  what  w e lhall 
leave  to  be  done  by  fucceeding  generations.  But 
a vaft  career  of  improvement  has  been  lately 
opened  before  us,  apd  we  muft  render  to  pofterity 
a faitliful  account  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunities,  the  rnoft  fortunate,  perhaps, 
which  inankind  ever  enjoyed. 

Man  is  fufceptible  of  improvement  in  two 
modes.  ‘ His  phyfical  education  and  regimen,  in 
the  moft  enlarged  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  ferve  to 
develope  the  aCtion  of  his  different  organs,  roufe 
his  dormant  faculties,  and,  in  foine  meafure,  create 


new 
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new  fenfitive  powers.  And  when  thefe  means 
have  been  employed  for  feveral  fucceffive  genera- 
tions,  it  is  no  longer,  ccctcris  paribus,  the  fame 
men,  or  the  fame  race  of  men  that  exift. 

The  moral  education  of  man  has  for  its  obje6f, 
to  develope  his  underftanding,  to  cultivate  his  af- 
feftions,  and  to  direct  all  his  natural  appetites,  in 
the  way  that  tends  molt  effectually  to  promote  his 
own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  difference  which 
it  may  create  between  one  man  and  another, 
whole  original  difpofitions  were  the  fame.  When 
fupported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  legillature,  it 
gives  birth  to  thofe  grand  political  phenomena, 
which  the  page  of  hiftory  holds  up  to  our  admira- 
tion, and  which  have  occurred,  in  former  ages,  at 
intervals  unfortunately  too  diftant  and  too  tranlient 
to  produce  much  real  and  permanent  good.  Per- 
fected itfelf,  by  the  duration  of  its  efl'eCfs,  and  per- 
petuated with  all  its  fucceffive  improvements,  by 
a fort  of  tranfmiffion  from  father  to  fon,  the  term 
of  its  advancement'  cannot  be  afcertained  with 
precilion  ; but  is,  in  all  probability,  much  more  re- 
mote than  is  generally  imagined. 

It  is  by  the  combination  of  thefe  two  powerful 
principles,  that  human  nature  is  rendered  fufcep- 
tible  of  a high  degree  of  improvement.  When 
fkilfully  united,  they  aid  and  affift  each  other. 
The  caufes  which  improve  the  phyfical  conltitution 
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of  man,  fbrnifh,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ground- 
work, or  inftruments  of  his  education ; the  circum- 
ftances  which  improve  his  moral  nature,  put  thefe 
inftruments  into  action,  endow  them  with  energy, 
and  turn,  into  proper  channels;  the  faculties  which 
are  moft  liable  to  receive  a vicious  dire6lion. 

The  former  of  thefe  caufes  is  entirely  within 
the  fphere  of  medicine.  We  have  already  feen 
the  direft,  but  very  numerous  relations  which 
it  bears  to  the  latter. 

The  art  of  medicine,  therefore,  may  exert  a 
great  and  material  influence  on  the  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  human  race. 

4.  Health  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural  ftate  of 
man.  But  difeafe  exifts  alfo  in  nature,  fince  it  re-' 
fults  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  even  in  a great 
meafure,  from  thofe  which  are  eftablilhed  for  the 
prei'ervation  of  health.  The  exquifite  fenfibility  of  * 
the  organs  of  the  human  body ; the  predifpofition 
to  difeafe,  which  their  growth  at  different  periods 
occafions  ; the  a6tion  of  external  caufes,  which  we 
have  it  fo  feldom  in  our  power  to  regulate ; the 
inevitable  accidents  which  happen  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  life  ; and  laftly,  the  indiferetions, 
of  which  even  the  wifeft  perfons  are  fometimes 
guilty,  all  confpire  to  render  man  weak,  ftckly, 
and  difeafed,  juft  as  naturally,  as  he  is  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  vigorous. 
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But,  M’hen  man  luffevs  from  difeafe,  a warning 
voice,  which  no  fubtilty  of  reafoning  can  fupprefs, 
leads  him  to  feek  for  relief.  He  afcribes  his  com^ 
plaint  to  certain  caufes:  he  feeks  a remedy  for  it, 
in  the  application  of  certain  fubftances,  or  of  cer-' 
tain  impreffions,  which  he  regards  as  caufes  capa- 
ble of  a6ting  in  a different  manner,  and  of  produc- 
ing different  or  oppolite  effects.  Thus,  he  lays 
hold  of  the  firft  link  of  a chain  of  obfervations, 
and  it  is  thus  he  becomes  phyfician  and  fur- 
geon. 

The  ftate  of  debility,  which  refults  from  difeafe, 
extends  itfelf  to  the  intellectual  organs,  in  the 
fame  way  as  to  the  other  animal  functions.  Dif- 
eafe depr^ffes  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  as 
well  as  the  vigour  of  tlie  mufcular  fyftein,  and  may 
deprave  the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  digeftion.  A 
fick  perfon  becomes,'  in  particular,  extremely  cre- 
dulous about  the  objeCt  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 
Whoever  promifes  him  health  may  eafdy  obtain 
his  confidence,  and  he  foon  becomes  the  dupe  of 
quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders.  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  for  his  intereft,  if  he  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a fkilful  phyfician  ? 

With  regard  to  all  fubjects,  on  which  every  man 
'is  competent  to  judge  for  himfelf,  and  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  render  error  unpardonable,  or,  at 
leaft,  not  very  dangerous  to  the  perfons  deceived, 
the  legifl^-ture  fhpuld  grant  a perfeCt  liberty  of 

thinking 
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tliinking  and  of  adding.  It  is  even  its  duty  to  en- 
' courage  all  forts  of  induftry,  and  to  allow  full 
fcope  for  all  friendly  oflices.  Mutual  intereft, 
xvhether  real  or  imaginary,  diould  be  the  foie  re- 
gulator of  fociety,  for  it  is  the  only  juft  one. 

But  when  the  fubje^fs  are  of  fuch  a nature,  that, 
they  cannot  be  maturely  appreciated  by  indivi- 
duals, and,  at  the  fame  time,  when  errors  of  judg- 
ment may  be  produdfive  of  dangerous  confequen-* 
ces  to  the  latter;  when  daily  and  urgent  want  com- 
pels them  to  make  a choice,  and  to  make  that 
choice  often  on  the  impulfe  of  the  moment ; and 
when  craft  and  impoftureare  equally  encouraged  to 
fpread  their  fnares,  both  by  the  profpe^l  of  fuccefs, 
and  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  it; — the  legifla- 
ture  ought  no  longer  to  remain  an  indifferent 
fpeftator:  but  it  becomes  its  duty  to  watch  the  de- 
figns  of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  irnpofe  upon 
the  credulity  of  others  ; it  is  bound  to  provide  for 
the  latter  thofe  general  fecurities  which  preferve 
it,  as  far  as  polfible,  from  deception ; and  it  is  even 
bound,  in  certain  circuinftances,  to  furnifh  it  with 
particular  advice  and  affiftance.  But  there  is  no 
fort  of  traffic  which  opens  a more  ample  field  for 
quackery,  than  the  practice  of  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  There  is  no  motive,  which 

fo  powerfully  difpofes  the  mind  to  the  groffeft  and 

* 

moft  abfurd  credulity,  as  tlie  defire  of  preferving, 
and,  above  all,  the  defire  of  recovering  health. 
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W'ili  the  legiflature,  then,  leave  the  people  with- 
out any  lafeguard,  to  fall  a prey  to  their  own 
weaknels,  and  to  the  arrogance  of  quacks? 

This  confideration  alone  would  render  the 
eftablilhment  of  medical  feminaries  indifpntably 
requifite.  Since  man,  in  a ftate  of  difeafc,  will 
always  have  recourfe  to  medicines,  it  is  furely 
more  fit  that  thcfe  medicines  Ihould  be  admi- 
niftered  by  Ikilful  hands ; and  fince  there  wall 
always  be  phyficians,  thofe  who  have  been  trained  by 
il^ilful  mafters,  are  furely  preferable  to  thofe  whom 
chance  has  formed.  To  conclude ; is  it  not  the 
duty  of  every  wife  and  benevolent  government, 
to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  that  fwarm  of  pernicious 
impoftors,  who  ravage  our  cities  and  our  plains, 
and  who  devour  the  bread  of  the  artifan  and 
peafant  ? ^ 

5.  There  are  many  kinds  of  victuals  and  arti- 
ticles  of  luxury,  of  which  the  quality  lliould  be  le- 
gally attefted,  and  the  fale  fuperintended  by  the 
police.  Several  fubftances,  very  dangerous  in 
themfelves,  are  accommodated  to  our  ufe  by  pro- 
cell'es  of  art.  The  molt  ufcful  remedies  may  be 
eafily' deteriorated  or  adulterated,  and,  even  in 
their  moft  pure  Itate,  they  lliould  not  always  be 
permitted  to  be  fold  without  certain  precautions. 
It  is  clear,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  light  which 
medicine  is  capable  of  affording,  can  alone  direct 
the  meafures  of  government. 
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Great  epidemical  diforders  have  often  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  changes  in  the  common  diet  of  the 
people.  Animal  food,  for  example,  when  cor- 
rupted by  various  accidental  caufes,  or  obtained 
from  fubjeCts,  which  have  themfelves  died  of  cer- 
tain diforders ; fiih,  when  either  caught  at  par- 
ticular feafons,  when  they  are  unwholefome,  or 
fpoiled,  by  an  incipient  ftate  of  putrefcence, 
or  in  confequence  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
employed  for  preferving  them ; laftly,  corn  and 
flour,  when  injured  by  difeafes  of  the  plant,  by 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  preparation,  or  by 
improper  mixtures,  have  all  frequently  given  birth 
to  the  moft  fatal  contagious  diftempers. 

Befides,  the  focial  ftate  nqceflarily  gives  rife 
and  occafion  to  feveral  employments,  which  can 
only  be  executed  under  the  infpedlion  of  per- 
fons  converfant  with  the  animal  economy.-^ 
The  purification  ( affainlffement ) of  great  cities 
and  harbours ; the  conftrufilion  and  fuperintend- 
ance  of  places  of  public  refort,  in  which  a 
number  of  perfons  are  crowded  together;  the 
draining  of  lakes,  and  marflies ; the  dire6lion  of 
canals,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  aquedufts  and 
common  fewers,  do  not,  perhaps,  lefs  require  the 
afiiftance  of  enlightened  phyficians,  than  of  able 
architects  and  engineers.  It  is  pofiible,  fome- 
times,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a contagiqus  dif- 
cafe,  either  by  ordering  the  people  to  adopt  cer- 
tain 
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tain  precautions,  or  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  infected  place,  bj  means  of  an 
armed  force,  or  by  oppofing  natural  obftacles  to 
the  progrels  of  the  elements  that  are  charged  with 
the  contagious  principle. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  enlightened  police 
affords  the  inoft  powerful  and  effectual  affiftance 
in  the  time  of  the  plague.  Acron,  in  Sicily,  and  , 
Hippocrates,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  are  faid  to 
have  Itopped  thofe  with  which  Agrigentum  and 
Athens  were  threatened*,  by  blocking  up  certain 
paffages  in  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
peftilential  effluvia  were  wafted  by  the  winds, 
upon  both  thofe  cities f* 

6.  Among  the  circuinftances  on  which  the  pub- 
lic welfare  depends,  the  prefervation  of  ufeful 
animals,  and  the  improvement  of  their  breed, 

will  always  appear  of  effential  importance  to  a 

« 

* The  plague,  as  it  exlfts  at  prefent,  in  the  Levant,  and 
as  it  has  formerly  prevailed  at  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  I.ondon, 
JMofcovv,  &c.  is  niever  propagated  but  by  immediate  commimi- 
cation  with,  or  atleal't  by  dole  vicinity  to  the  fphere  of  in- 
feiftion.  But  t!ie  ancients  comprehended,  under  tlie  name 
of  the  plague,  all  thofe  epidemic  diforders  in  which  the  fever 
is  accompanied  with  affedions  of  the  glands  and  carbuncle®. 
Many  of  thefe  epidemics  are,  in  fad,  caufed  by  the  hate  of 
the  atmofphere,  or  by  the  iniafmata  wdiich  it  tranfports  from 
a diftance. 

f See  Note  [A]. 
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wife  adminiflration.  The  ox,  the  horfe,  the  afs, 
and  the  mule,  all  lhare  in  our  toils,  and  lupplant 
or  economize  our  manual  labour.  Their  ftrengtli 
being  lb  much  more  confiderable  and  produc- 
tive, the  more  vigorous  and  healthy  that  they 
are,  augments,  in  a relative  proportion,  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  and  diminiflies  the 
expence  of  their  employment.  , From  the  Ikins 
of  many  fpecies  of  animals  man  forms  his  rnoft 
iifeful  and  convenient  clothing,  or  he  faihions 
them  a thou  land  ways,  to  orfiament  his  dwelling 
or  his  hoiifehold  furniture:  and  the  flelli  of  fome 
kinds  furnifhes  him  with  a principal  part  of  his 
food. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  fome  philofo- 
phers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  animal  food  is 
very  fuitable  to  the  human  conftitutiori;  but  it  is 
certainly  lefs  proper,  when  the  animals  which 
afford  it  are  weak  and  poor,  and  it  becomes  uii- 
wholeforne  or  dangerous,  when  they  are  unhealthy 
or  difeafed. 

To  conclude ; many  fpecies  of  animals  render 
us  particular  fervices,  and  thefe  furely  may  claim 
our  attention  to  the  means  of  improving  them,  of 
preferving  them  in  a ftate  of  vigour  and  health, 
and  of  rearing  them,  according  to  thole  views 
and  methods  whicli  render  them  more  fit  to  fupply 
our  wants^ 


This 
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This  branch  of  rural  economy  is  wholly  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  veterinary  art.  Now,  the  veterinary 
art  itfelf  is  only  a branch  of  medicine;  and  the 
numerous  points  in  which  it  touches  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  bod}^,  will  become  more  dif- 
tin6t  and  ftriking,  in  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge of  both  is  extended. 

Such  is  the  view  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  ob- 
ferver,  v/hen  he'  regards  this  fubjeCt  with  a little 
attention ; fuch  are  the  different  points  which 
it  appears  to  me  neceffary  to  coiilider,  if  we  be 
defirous  to  form  a found  judgment  on  the  fubje6t, 
to  inveftigate  it  thoroughly,  and,  efpecially,  to  de- 
duce from  the  inveftigatioiij  ufeful,  and  generally 
applicable  truths. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  fcience  is  not 
a tree,  from  which  we  may  lop  off,  at  ran- 
dom, the  branches  that  are  deemed  fuperliuous. 
For  if  nothing  be  fuperfluous,  but  what  is  per- 
nicious or  abfurd,  every  thing  which  is  not  un- 
favourable to  its  progrefs,  that  is,  every  thing 
wdiich  can  neither  encumber  nor  obfeure  it,  muff; 
appertain,  and  be  ferviceable  to  it.  According  to 
the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  fyftem  of  truths 
forms  a chain,  the  links  of  which  are  indiffolubly 
bound  together.  In  the  prefent  ffate  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  lay  hold  of  and  follow  only 
infulated  parts  of  this  chain ; but,  in  proportion 

as 
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as  we  advance,  the  deficiencies  are  fupplied,  and 
the  points  of  union,  or  the  relations  of  the  fc- 
veral  parts  among  theinfelves,  and  of  each  fepa- 
rate  part  to  the  Avhole,  are  daily  augmented. 
Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  if  we  were 
able  to  reduce  to  order,  and  to  comprife  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge  in  their  real  ele- 
ments, we  Ihould  no  longer  difcover  any  breaks 
or  divifions  among  them.  They  w'ould  form,  if 
,we  may  fay  fo,  but  one  organized  body,  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  which  would  be  mutually 
adapted,  and  the  different  actions  of  which  would 
afford  reciprocal  affiftance  to  each  other.  Fi- 
nally, by  this  fyftematic  and  perfect  arrange- 
ment, as  all  the  particular  truths  would  refolve 
themfelves  into  a fmall  number  of  general  prin- 
ciples, which  form,  as  it  were,  a bafis  or  com- 
mon fupport  for  the  former ; the  mind  would 
be  able  to  follow  eafily  their  different  connec- 
tions, and  their  numerous  fubdivifions,  and  the 
power  of  feizing  them  in  their  combinations  would 
no  longer  conftitute  the  exclufive  attribute  of 
genius. 

The  great  importance  of  medical  fcience,  the 
benefits  which  fociety  may  expert  from  it,  the 
advantages  which  the  other  fciences  may  ^derive 
from  its  application,  and,  laftly,  the  neceflity  of 
perfe^ing  its  principles  and  its  plan  of  inftruc- 

tion, 
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tion,  are  fo  clearly  evinced  from  the  preceding 
obiervations,  that  it  is  uimecellary,  in  this  place, 
to  e.iiarse  in  their  illuftration.  We  fhall  there- 
foie  proceed  to  the  immediate  objeft  of  our  un- 
dertaking, and  begin  by  taking  a furvey  of  the 
ftate  of  medicine,  and  of  medical  education,  during 
the  moft  remarkable  periods  of  hiftory. 
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C II  A P T E II  IL 

View  of  the  Revolutions  of  IMedical  Science, 
from  its  Origin  to  the  prel'ent  Time. 

SECTION  I. 

Cultlxatlon  of  Medicine  hi/  the  Chiefs  of  savage 
TribeSf  by  the  PoetSy  and  principally  by  the 
Priejh, 

The  obfciirity,  which  invelopes  the  infancy  of 
the  medical  art,  extends  to  the  origin  of  ah 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge.  We  know 
only,  that,  from  the  earlieft  periods  of  hiftory,  it 
. was  pra6tifed  with  a certain  degree  of  fuccefs ; 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  at  tlie  dawn  of 
the  arts,  it  had  obtained  a place  among  them. 
The  refearches  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  make, 
wdth  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  w as  at  that 
time  taught,  would  be  wholly  ulelefs.  Materials 
are  wanting  for  fueh  an  inquiry,  and  th«  friends 
of  truth  fhould  not  lofe  their  time  in  forming  vain 
conjectures,  however  learned  they  may  happen  to 
be.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  in  a woi'k  like  the  prefent, 
that  the  elaborate,  and  too  often  fallacious  inqui- 
ries of  erudition  would  be  favourably  received 
by  the  reader. 

To  reafon  from  the  general  courfe  of  nature, 
it  is  evident,  that  man,  fubje^ted,  as  he  is,  to  the 
^ 2 influence 
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influence  of  a variety  of  caufes  which  may  dif- 
order  the  a6tioii  of  his  organs,  muft  very  foon  have 
been  oblised  to  feek  for  the  means  of  alleviatino: 
the  pains,  and  of  curing  the  difeafes,  with  which 
he  was  affeded.  As  he  cannot  feclude  himfelf 
entirely  from  the  conftant  agency  of  many  of 
thefe  external  caufes,  as  he  carries  within  him  fe- 
veral  others,  which  are  dellined  to  a6t  at  parti- 
cular periods  of  life,  or  which  may,  at  any 
time,  exert  their  influence ; we  may  wdth  fafety 
affirm,  that  the  firft  trials  of  particular  remedies 
bear  alrnolt  as  ancient  a date  as  the  exiftence  of 
man  himfelf.  Among  the  mod  rude  and  un- 
cultivated tribes,  as  thofe  of  New  Holland,  and 
New  Zealand,  thofe  of  Lapland  and  Greenland, 
of  North  America,  and  the  interior  of  Africa, 
we  find  traces  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
furgery.  The  favages  in  thefe  countries  know  how 
to  diftinguifh  different  difeafes,  and  to  apply  a 
more  or  lefs  fuitable  method  of  treatment;  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  feveral  reme- 
dies, which  form  no  part  of  their  daily  food. 
Thefe  uncivilized  communities  prefent  to  us  the 
picture  of  mankind  in  their  infancy,  and  give 
Us  a lively  idea  of  the  original  ftate  of  all  na- 
tions. 

From  their  firft  exiftence,  men  muff;  have  had 
difeafes,  which  they  naturally  fought  to  cure  or 
eAleviate.  To  attain  thefe  objedts,  they  tried  a 
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variety  of  methods.  But  we  may  prefume,  that 
their  difcoveries^  were,  in  general,  very  flow,  and 
more  frequently  tlie  offspring  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents, than  the  refult  of  rational  inveftigation. 
Men,  receiving  hy  tradition  a knowledge  of 
the  difcoveries  which  had  been  ah'eady  made, 
would  foon  find  themfelves  obliged  to  make  new 
obfervations  for  themfelves ; and  in  this  man- 
ner their ' acquifitions  would  gradually  increafe. 
In  thefe  early  ages,  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
tribe  formed  a common  ftock ; and  their  iin- 
perfect  arts  might  be  exercifed  by  all  thofe  who 

were  endowed  with  a certain  portion  of  intelli- 

< 

gence.  Medicine,  therefore,  exifted  before  there 
were  any  regular  phyficians. 

Thefe  men,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  civilization, 
having  their  ideas  neccfl’arily  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  fphere,  and  dirc6led  merely  to  the 
fatisfafilion  of  their  moft  urgent  wants,  for  all 
of  which  they  are  neceflarily  obliged  to  provide, 
are,  no  doubf,  incapable  of  advancing  the  arts 
and  fcienccs  from  their  firft  rude  ftate.  How- 
ever, we  muft  not  believe,  that  they  are  always 
deficient  in  judgment  and  penetration.  Their 
fenfes,  w'hich  arc  kept  in  a ftate  of  conftant 
cxercife,  are,  in  general,  more  acute  than  thofe 
of  men  who  live  in  a more  improved  ftate  of 
fbpiety ; and  their  mind,  w hich  derives  every  thing, ' 
in  fome  meafurc,  from  itfelf,  is  the  more  juft 

in 
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in  its  conceptions,  that  it  is  formed  by  a fe- 
rics  of  irnpreffions,  more  ftriking  and  perma- 
nent, in  proportion  as  the  objects  -which  pro- 
duced them  have  been  lefs  numerous  and  va- 
rious. The  good  fenfe  and  dexterity  of  favages 
are  well  known.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
certain  general  views  of  medical  fcience,  and  the 
employment  of  many  important  remedies,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  earlieft  periods  of  fociety, 
at  leaft,  in  thofe  climates  which  favour  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  intelledlual  faculties.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  among  the  Greeks,  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge  may  be  traced  to  the  higheft  an- 
tiquity. 

Medicine,  we  find  then,  was  firft  cultivated  by 
the  patients  themfelves,  or  by  thmr  friends  and 
relations.  Each  family  had  its  traditions  and 
particular  modes  of  practice ; and  each'  tribe 
profited  by  the  experience  that  had  been  col- 
le6;ed  by  its  own  members.  » 

Men  of  power  and  affluence,  who  were  defi- 
rous  to  add  dignity  to  wealth,  and  to  become 
ufeful  to  their  fellow-citizens,  cultivated  the  rifing 
arts  -with  confiderable  ardour,  and  were  far  from 
neglecting  medicine,  which  afforded  them  the 
means  of  frequently  rendering  very  neceffary  affift- 
ance.  Chiron,  Arift*us,  Thefeus,  Telamon,  Teu- 
cer,  Patrocles,  Autolicus,  Ulyffes,  and  forne  other 
' heroes,  whofe  names  are  commemorated  by  the 
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poets  of  antiquity,  were  np  Icfs  honoured,  in 
Greece,  for  their  medical  knowledge,  than  for 
thofe  illuftrious  exploits,  which,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  have  conferred  a durable  celebrity  upon 
their  names. 

1 

The  poets  were  the  firil  philofophcrs  among 
all  nations,  and  foftened,  by  their  longs,  the 
manners  of  the  favage  tribes.  In  order,  however, 
to  produce  a more  lively  imprefhon  upon  their 
rude  imaginations,  and  in  hopes  of  giving  to  the 
leflqns  of  morality  the  fupport  of  a more  active 
and  vigilant  power,  than  that  of  the  laws,  they 
taught  the  werlhip  of  the  deity.  It  was  they, 
too,  who  gave  to  the  different  languages  their 
firft  and  moft  requifite  polifh  : and,  by  thefe 
means,  they  fucceeded  in  early  preparing  all  thofe 
additional  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  focial  ftate,  from  the  more  confirmed  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind. 

Not  lefs  defirous  of  glory,  than  the  heroes  which 
they  celebrate,  the  poets  like  wife  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine ; fometimes,  to 
promote  their  fame  by  its  praCtice ; at  other 
times,  to  deliver,  in  their  wp\'ks,  whatever  w'as 
moft  curious  and  interefting  in  its  precepts.  In 
thefe  early  ages,  when  the.  art  of  wTiting  was  but 
little  diffufed,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  unknowm, 
the  exaCt  meafures  and  melodious,  rhythm  of 
poetry  were  extremely  ufeful,  fpr  irnpreffing  on 

the 
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.the  memory  the  truths  that  are  applicable  to 
our  daily  wants.  Linus,  Orpheus,  IMuiasus,  and 
leverai  others,  have  lung  to  us  of  the  beneficent 
art  which  prolongs  life,  allays  pain,  and,  along  with 
iiealth,  reftores  happinels  and  plealure.  Hefiod 
eompofed  whole  poems  on  the  properties  of 
plants.  In  the  poem  intitled  H orka  and  Days, 
he  lays  down  feveral  medical  &nd  dietetic  rules, 
ilorner  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  w'ounds  of  his 
heroes,  as  a man  to  whom  the  ftrufture  of  the 
human  body  was  not  entirely  unknowm;  and  though 
it  vvmuld  be  very  ealy,  notvvithftanding  the  extra- 
vagairt  pretenfions  of  his  enthufiaftic  admirers,  to 
point  out  fome  grofs  anatomical  errors  in  his 
works,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  meet  with 
many  acute  phyfiological  remarks,  fome  curious 
paliages  about 'the  manner  of  drefiing  wounds  in 
his  time,  and  feveral  remarkable  particulars  re- 
fpecting  the  action  of  remedies.  What  he  fays  of 
the  power  of  the  nepenthh,  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
the  properties  and  ufe  of  narcotics  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  With  regard  to  the  ufe  which 
one  of  his  heroes  makes  of  the  moly^  in  order 
to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  forceries  of  Circe, 
he,  no  doubt,  followed  the  fuperftitious  creed  of 
the  time.  The  application  of  wine  to  wounds, 
and  the  pradlice  of  incifign  and  fcarification  were 
employed  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy;  all  which,  however,  does  not  prove,  as 
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fome  fcholars  would  make  us  believe,  that  Ho- 
mer was  deeply  Ikilled  in  furgery,  although  we 
are  intitled  to  infer,  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
the  invention  of  thefe  remedies  bears  a date, 
prior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

’ Certain  commentators  admire  very  much  the 
propriety  of  tne 'advice,  which  the  filver -footed 
Thetis  gives  to  her  fon  Achilles,  when  llie  re- 
commends love  to  him  as  a cure  for  the  melan- 
choly  with  which  he  was  affected.  It  requires  no 
great  fkill'in  phyfic  to  know,  that  the  pleafures  of 
love  may  really  diffipate  melancholy  ( but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  they  may  alfo  fometimes 
occafion  it 

Pliny  feems  furprifed,  that  Homer  has  not 
fpoken  of  warm  baths,  and  concludes,  from  his 
filence,  that  this  kind  of  remedy  was  not 'ufed  in 
his  timo.  Philoftratus  maintains  the  contrary 
opinion.  According  to  him,  the  hot  baths  pointed 
out  by  the  oracle  to  the  Greeks,  for  the  cure 
of  their  wounded,  were  thofe  of  Ionia,  fitu- 
ated  at  forty  Jiadia  from  the  town  of  Smyrna, 
and  called  the  Baths  of  Agarnemnon. 

The  plague  prevailed  in  the  camp,  and  was 
faid  to  have  been  caufed  by  the  darts  of  Apollo ; 
that  is,  by  the  aftion  of  a burning  fun  on  the 
marfhes  and  flirny  fhore  of  Troas.  Homer  fays, 
that  it  lafled  nine  whole  days,  and  terminated 
before  the  tenth  was  entirely  ended.  Upon  the 
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ground  of  this  remark,  it  has  been  aflcrted, 
M-ith  more  appearance  of  learning  than  reafon, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  'irre- 
gular numbers  and  critical  days.  But  the  doc- 
trines of  numbers  and  critical  days*  were  not 
broached,  at  leaft  in  Greece,  till  long  after  his 
time. 

1 he  prielts  foon  feized  upon  the  province  of 
medicine,  and  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
combine  it  with  their  other  inftruments  of  power. 
Indeed,  the  medical  and  facerdotal  profeffions 
have,  in  reality,  many  features  of  relemblance. 
Both  bring  into  a6lion  the  fame  principles,  hope 
and  fear;  and,  although  the  objects  of  thefe  two 
palTions  are  not  the  fame,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prieft,  as  in  thofe  of  the  phylician,  their  effedls 
had,  at  that  time,  nearly  the  lame  degree  of  in- 
fluence, in  promoting  the  views  of  both.  Certain 
It  is,  that  medic jne,  like  fuperftition,  exerts  on 
the  minds  of  men  an  influence  proportional  to 
their  weaknefs ; and,  as  the  former  aas  upon 
more  real  and  palpable  objects  than  tiie  latter, 
it  is  found,  that  the  nioft  rational  and  enlicrht- 
ened  men  can  never  entirely  refift  its  power.  In 
lliort,  no  art  penetrates  further  into  the  human 
heart;  no  profeifion  enables  its  votaries  more 

* They  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Kgypt,  and  in  India  ; 
and  It  IS  probably  from  thence,  that  they  were  introduced 
by  Pythagoras,  their  original  founder  among  the  Greeks. 
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eai]Jy  to  obtain  polTeflion  of  tlie  moft  iinportaiii 
family  fecrets ; no  fpecies  of  doctrine  (except 
that  indeed  which  relates  to  the  agency  of  invi- 
fibie  powers)  affects  fo  pearly  all  thofe  fanciful 
ideas,  in  which  the  human  mind,  when  it  throws 
off  the  reltraint  of  reality,  is  fo  apt  to  indulge ; 
apd  certainly  none  furniflies  means  more  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  revolutions,  to  thofe 
who  iinpofe  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public^, 
and  cultivate  it,  like  a fruitful  foil,  with  the  ut-r 
inoft  care  and  attention.  It  was,  therefore,  na- 
tural, that  the  priefts  lliould  becoine  })hyficians, 
as  they  afteiwvards,  in  fa^l,  became 

From  this  time  forward,  medicine  and  religion 
formed  but  one  fyftem.  In  order  to  eftablith 
the  wpriliip  of  their  gods,  the  priefts  proclaimed 
a number  of  miraculous  cures,  wdiich  were  ef- 
fected in  their  name ; and  in  order  to  'render 
their  art  more  refpected,  they  afirmed  it  to 
depend  on  their  habitual  intercourfe  with  the 
deity.  — They  preached  and  pradtifed  phyhc  at 
the  fame  time. 

According  to  Strabo,-  the  gymnofophifts  pre- 
tended to  poifefs  a number  of  valuable  reme- 
dies; they  boafted  of  the  knowledge  of  fpeci- 
hes  for  procuring  a great  number  of  children, 
and  for  getting  fons  or  daughters,  at  pleafure, 

* In  molt  favage  tribes,  medicine  is  pradtifed  by  the  priefts, 
or  bv  mountebanks.  ^ 
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The  age  in  wiiich  they  lived  was  certainly  more 
proper  for  the  eftabljlhinent  of  fuch  ridiculous 
fancies,  than  the  nineteenth  century.  Tiie  druids, 
in  the  midft  of  their  retired  forefts,  employed 
the  mifteltoe  as  an  antidote  to  poifons  and  to  fteri- 
iity,  and  the  lelago,  a plant  analogous  in  its 
properties  to  the  fabine,  as  a fort  of  univerfal 
medicine.  Health,  of  which  they  pretended  to 
be  the  difpofers,  was  paid  for  in  advance,  by 
rich  offerings,  and  often,  even  by  the  blood  of 
human  victims,  whom  thofe  afflided  with  dif- 
eafe  conduced,  or  caufed  to  be  dragged  to  the 
altars, 

The  jewHh  priefts  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  only  phyficians  of  their  nation.  It  was 
to  the  Levites,  that  the  people  addrcffed  them- 
felves  for  the  cure  of  leproly,  and  it  was  they 
who  decided  on  the  fate  of  the  families  and 
individuals,  who  \yere  attacked  with  this  diforder. 
In  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  a com- 
plete formulary  of  remedies  was  exhibited,  of 
which  Solomon  was  laid  to  be  the  author.  The 
Effenes,  a fe6t  celebrated  for  the  pure  and  mild 
fyftem  of  morality,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
propagate  among  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  peo- 
ple, cultivated  the  fcience  of  medicine,  not  only 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  more  refpccled, 
hut  alio  in  order  to  difeover  means  to  improve 
the*  minds  of  their  adherents,  by  rendering  their 
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bodies  more  healthy.  Zealous  apoftles  ,of  their 
doctrine,  they  endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  the 
performance  of  cures  : and  by  thefe  means  they 
were  often  enabled  to  brave  the  jealous  fury  of 
the  Fharifees,  thofe  hypocritical  and  domineer- 
ing priefts. — They  went  fometimes  by  the  name  of 
Ejjenes,  and  fometimes  by  the  appellation  of 
which  fignifies  healers  or  phyficians. 

But  it  is  in  Egypt,  that  the  priefts  carried  their 
political  fyftein  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion. 
It  is  there,  that  they  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
ferver  a fpefilacle  capable  of  exciting  both  admi- 
ration and  terror.  Riches,  power,  knowledge, 
impofture,  were  all  rendered  fubfervient  in  for- 
warding their  monftrous  inftitutions,  and  in  com- 
pleting the  degradation  of  the  people.  Pof- 
fefled  of  one  third  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country,  they  enjoyed  a number  of  privileges  and 
immunities.  Their  funfitions  were  hereditar}^,  and 
their  confederacy  more  compact  than  that  of  any 
clergy  in  the  world.  This  formidable  ariftocracy 
exerted  a violent  and  uniform  degree  of  opprefiion 
on  all  claffes  of  the  people.  It  was  by  one  of  their 
body,  that  thofe  dark  and  terrible  words,  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Exodus,  were 
uttered,  which  deferibe  with  fo  much  ingenuouf- 
nefs,  the  fentiments  and  views  with  which  all  op- 
prefi'ors  are  animated  : — for  the  Pharaohs  belonged 
to  the  facerdotal  order,  and  were  themfelves  priefts; 
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autl'  the  Tacred  fillets,  that  were  interwoven  in 
their  crown,  preiented  a faithful  pi61ure  of 
their  hypocritical  reign,  which,  by  its  fuperfti- 
tious  infiuence,  exerted  fo  powerful  a fway  over 
the  ignorant  people,  and,  by  the  aid  of  popular 
prejudices  and  the  terrors  of  an  unlimited  defpot- 
ifm,  kept  in  equal  fubje6lion  the  minds  of  the 
more  enlio;htened  clafs. 

^ O 

Nor  was  this  all.  To  thefe  different  inftruments 
of  power  and  authority  over  the  public  opinion, 
the  Egyptian  prielts  Joined  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  age  and  country.  We  fliall  not  ftop  to 
inquire,  whether  their  know- ledge  was  in  reality 
very  extenfive,  but  there  was  none  elfe  in  exiftence 
at  the  time ; and  nothing  was  more  eafy  for  them, 
than  to  crulh  every  difeovery,  which  was  ^ not 
made  wdthin  the  w'alls  of  their  temples,  or  which 
they  could  not  conveniently  turn  to  their  profit. 
IMedicine,  aftronomy,  and  natural  and  moral  philo- 
fophy,-  w^ere  all  taught  by  them  alone.  They  gave 
to  every  thing  the  colour  wdiicli  beft  fuited  their 
interefts.  The  myfterious  ceremonies  of  initiation 
ferved  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  novices  fiill 
more  profound  fentiments  of  fear  and  refpedl ; 
and  the  referved  deportment,  as  v/ell  as  the  am- 
biguous do6f;rines  of  thofe  Greeks  wdio  boafted  of 
having  received  their  inftrudfions  from  them,  are 
fufficient  proofs,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  their  dogmas,  it  was  necefiary  to 
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come  under  an  engagement  of  fecrccy,  or  to  pro- 
mile  to  communicate  them  only  to  adepts  bound 
by  a timilar  oath.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  how  degrading  and  oppreffive  muft 
have  been  the  tlavery  and  mifery  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  nurfery  of  fcience,- 
and  as  one  of  the  firft  fchools  of  the  human  mind. 

In  order  to  place  this  truth  in  a more  ftriking 
point  of  view',  we  may  further  remark,  that  know'- 
ledge,  which,  when  freely  diffufed  through  a whole 
nation,  is  the  fureft  fafeguard  of  the  morals,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  ftate,  and  of  public  and  private 
welfare,  becomes  only  an  additional  inftrument  of 
tyranny,  and  a new  caufe  of  degradation  and  mi- 
fery, wdien  it  is  confined,  by  eftablillied  inftitutions, 
to  a particular  clafs  of  fociety. 

The  cuftom  which  the  Eg}^ptians  had  of  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  their  dead,  might  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  led  their  priefts  to  fome  difeoveries 
in  anatomy ; but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  thefe 
muft  have  been  very  limited,  if  we  confider  the 
manner  in  which  this  operation  was  performed. 

Their  cotemporaries  and  neighbours  have 
praifed  them  for  their  profound  fkill  in  dietetics. 
'J  he  equable  ftate  of  health  and  the  longevity 
of  the  Egyptians  were  a matter  of  aftonifti- 
ment  to  nations  confumed  by  turbulent  paflions, 
and  addicted  to  exceffes  of  every  defeription* 
Need  we  then  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  pretend- 
ed' 
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phenomenon  (of  \vhich  the  luliibrity  of  the 
f’jyyptian  climate  alone  is,  perhaps,  fufficient  to 
atfui’d  a fatisfaclory  explanation)  in  an  extraordi- 
nary advancement  in  fcience,  refpecHng  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  are  polfeflhd  of  no  accurate 
information  ? ' 

We  know,  however,  that,  on  the  fubje6t  of  gyin- 
naftic  exercifes,  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  were 
wholly  erroneous.  They  deemed  them  capable 
merely  of  altering  the  order  and  eipiilibriiiin  of  the 
vital  fundlions.  They  were  aware,  indeed,  thatexer- 
cife  may  produce  a momentary  increafc  of  ftrength ; 
but  they  maintained,  that  it  exhauftcd  its  fource, 
and  deranged  its  equable  diftribution.  In  order 
to  juftify,  or  rather  to  apologize  for  an  alfei’tion 
fo  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  heat  of  the  Egyptian  climate  renders  ex- 
ercife  lefs  necelTarv  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
violent  exertions  of  bodily  iirength  may  fome- 
times  prove  injurious ‘to  perfons  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  lead  a fedentary  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
priefts  only  meant  to  fpeak  of  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  acute  difeafes,  of 
w'hich  Herodicus  made  fo  many  unfortunate  trials 
in  Greece,  and  of  which  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  were  fo  well  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates. 

Vv'e  fee,  then,  that  in  Egypt,  the  prieits  bad 
ufurped  the  exchifive  empire  of  knowledge,  and 
tliat  they  wxre  the  only  phyficians  of  the  nation. 
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Depofitaries  of  all  the  branches  of  fcience,  whether 
real  or  falfe,  they  were  enabled  to  tyrannize  over 
the  people,  both  by  the  falfehoods  which  they 
took  fo  much  pains  to  promulgate,  and  by  the 
truths,  of  which  they  reierved  to  themfelves  the  ex- 
clulive  benefit  and  'enjoyment.  The  fcience  of  me- 
dicine was  taught  in  their  femples,  with  thofe  myf- 
teries  of  initiation,  which  are  calculated  to  create 
believers,  rather  than  enlightened  votaries  of 
truth.  Befides,  they  fubjedted  the  art  to  ablurd 
regulations,  which  precluded  all  further  improve- 
ment. That  law,  which  determined  the  time  for 
the  application  of  remedies  in  all  difeafes  without 
difcriinination,  prohibiting  any  new  experiment, 
and  even  any  new  obfervation,  would  alone  have 
been  fufiicient  to  keep  the  art  in  a ftate  of  eternal 
infancy.  That  law,  again,  which  divided  the 
profeffion  into  as  many  different  branches,  as  there 
were  difeafes,  or  organs  affedted,  feemed  to  re-  - 
gard  the  human  body  as  a machine,  the  different 
parts  of  which  may  be  feparately  formed  or  re- 
paired, without  taking  into  confideration  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fenfibility,  which  is  diffributed  over  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  enables  them  to  exert 
a'reciprocal  adlion  upon  one  another,  according 
to  rules,  which  cannot  always  be  explained  by 
their  particular  conformation.  Finally,  that  law% 
which  obliged  the  fon  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  his 
father,  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  fecure  to  each 
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j^encration  the  acquirements  of  the  preceding  age; 
"but  it  evinces  as  great  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  as  of  the  ciicum- 
ftances  which  determine  its  firft  and  permanent 

’ biafs. 

Among  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  who 
are  reprefented  to  us  as  having  devoted  their  at- 
tention to  aftronomical  ftudies,  medicine  muft 
liave  borrowed  from  this  fource  fuch  views  as 
were  applicable  to  its  particular  object.  We 
even  find  traces  of  the  application  of  aftrono- 
my  to  medicine,  among  the  Greeks,  who  -cul- 
tivated the  latter  with  much  more  fuccefs.  Hip- 
pocrates himfelf  has  not  difdained  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  general  conclufions,  which  a knowledge  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  feafons  may 

fuggeft  to  the  ikilful  phyfician. 

' However,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus,  tlie  fick 
at  Babylon  were  ftationed  in  places  of  public  re- 
fort, and  remained  expofed  for  the  infpeHion 
of  paffengers,  who  were  requefted  to  furnilli 
them  with  advice  and  the  means  of  cure.  The 
paflengers,  if  they  recognifed,  or  thought  they 
recognifed,  any  analogy  between  their  cafe  and 
other  difeafes  which  they  had  formerly  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving,  pointed  out  the  reme- 
dies or  modes  of  treatment,  by  which  the  latter 
had  been  cured.  It  is  even  afferted  by  Hero- 

- dotus,  that  every  one  was'  obliged  to  give  fome 
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advice  about  each  dileafe.  Their  preicriptions 
were  frequently  followed,  and  did  not  always 
prove  the  death-warrants  of  the  patient. 

In  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Egypt,  medi- 
cine was  at  firft  cultivated  in  the  temples.  ^Several 
of  the  deities  had  the  fuppofed  office  of  prefiding 
over  the  health  of  their  votaries,  and 'participated 
in  their  offerings,  as  well  as  in  their  homages.  But 
thofe  deities  wdio  were  held  in  the  higheft  venera- 
tion did  not  confine  themfelves  to  this  profcffion 
alone.  Thus,  Apollo  both  healed  the  fick,  and 
prophefied  future  events.  Ilis  priefts,  how'ever, 
foon  finding,  that  the  latter  branch  of  their  trade 
was  by  far  the  moft  lucrative,  renounced,  in  his 
name,  the  practice  of  the  medical  art.  Some  men 
of  found  underftanding,  whom  thefe  pious  prielts 
endeavoured  to  reprelent  as  very  dangerous  mem- 
bers of  focicty,  did  not  hefitate  to  conclude 
from  this  condufd,  that  idle  curiofity  has  a far 
more  powerful  influence  upon  the  human  heart, 
than  any  other  pafflon,  and  that  of  two  impoftures, 
the  moft  abfurd  is  fure  to  fucceed  beft.  Diana, 
Epione,  IMinerva,  and  Juno,  had  alfo  afligned  to 
them  the  exercife  of  particular  branches  of  the  art. 

But  Efculapius  foon  acquired  the  afcendency. 
Certain  priefts  of  Apollo  combined,  in  order  to  ac^ 
complifli  this  holy  and  profitable  undertaking. 
Seizing  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  a 
forfaken  inheritance,  from  w hich  it  was  ftill  poffi- 
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ble  to  derive  foine  advantage,  they  eredled  fpa- 
cious  and  coininodious  temples  to  the  new  goc*  of 
health.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Greeks, 
whole  language  animated,  in  a manner,  eveiy  ob- 
jedl  by  metaphors  and  allegory,  called  Efculapius 
the  Ion  of  Apollo.  It  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
, what  became  of  the  rifing  art,  when  cultivated  by 
thefe  avaricious  and  hypocritical  prielts.  Aiifto- 
phanes  informs  us  in  wdiat  manner  their  deity  de-  _ 
livered  his  oracles.  Thofe  who  came  to  confult 
him  began  by  purifying  themlelves  in  the  luftral 
water  : they  then  depofited  their  offerings  on 
the  altar,  and  repofed  on  beds  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple.  As  foon  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  afleep,  a prieft,  clothed  in  the  drefs 
of  Efculapius,  imitating  his  manners,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  daughters  of  the  god,  that  is,  by 
young  aareffes,  thoroughly  inftruaed  in  their 
parts,  entered,  and  informed  each  perfon  of  the 
remedy,  which,  from  the  recital  of  his  complaint, 
was  judged  to  be  molt  conducive  to  his  cure.  As 
the  god  was  not  believed  to  reveal  himfelf  but  in  a 
dream,  the  patients  were  couched  on  the  Ikins  of 
facrificed  rams,  in  order  that  they  might  procure 
celeftial  vifions.  Not  to  feign  the  molt  profound 
deep,  even  when  they  were  perfeaiy  awake,  was 
an  unpardonable  crime.  Nor  was  it  lefs  dangei- 
ous  for  the  patients  to  prefume  to  doubt,  that  what 
they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  or  feen  with  their 
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eyes,  was  a heavenly  dream.  The  fervant,  in 
Avhole  month  Ariltophanes  places  this  narrative, 
del’cribes,  in  a truly  comic  manner,  the  craft  and 
pious  avarice  of  thefe  godly  men.  ' The  dex- 
terity and  promptitude,  with  which  the  prieft 
' collected  and  put  into  his  bag  every  thing 
that  was  placed  on  the  altars  and  the  table  of 
facrifice,  excited,  he  fays,  his  admiration,  and 
gave  him  a very  liigh  idea  of  the  addrefs  of  the 
god. 

In  Lucian's  time,  the'imj)oftures  of  prieltcraft 

had  already  fallen  into  difreputc.  But  the  worth- 

lefs  perfons,  whofe  patrimony  they  were,  did  not 

allow  themfelves  to  be  difcou raged.  Thofe  who 

are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this 

epoch,  know  what  perfevering  efforts  were  em- 

plo}'ed  for  the  revival  of  thofe  articles  of  be- 

/ 

lief,  and  thofe  praftices,  which  had  been  rejeQ;ed 
by  all  men  of  found  underftanding ; — efforts, 
which  were  no  doubt  very  fruitlefs,  but  which  of- 
tener  than  once  aflorded  an  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  the  profound  hypocrify  and  audacity  of 
thefe  I'acred  impoftors.  We  find  in  Lucian  the 
' , hiftory  of  a wretch  of  this  defeription,  who,  having 
/ eftablilhed  himfelf  in  an  old  temple  of  Efcula- 
pius,  fported  in  the  moft  impudent  manner  with 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  even  found 
means  to  entrap  in  his  fnares  foine  old  and  foolifli 
Roman  lenators.  The  relation  is  curious  in 
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every  refpe6t;,  and  ferves  to  fliew  the  powerfol,, 

though  generally  grofs  artifices,  by  means  of  ^wjnch 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  part  ot  the  people  , 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  deluded  *. 

The  ancient  priefts,  according  to  Plutarch,  erect- 
ed their  temples  on  high  grounds,  and  with 
a fine  expofure.  The  air  refpired  in  them 
was  naturally  pure,  from  the  elevation  of  the  tod, 
and  was  rendered  ftill  more  falubrious,  by  the 
woods  which  encompaffed  the  temples.  Ihefe 
woods  themfelves  became  the  objeas  of  religious 
veneration  ; they  ii  cre  preferved  with  great  care  ; 
and  their  fombre  fliade  contributed  much  to  the 
awe  with  which  the  people  naturally  beheld  the 
abode  of  their  deities.  The  temples  of  Efculapius, 
in  particular,  enjoyed  all  thefe  advantages,  which 
feemed  to  be  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  them; 
for  an  unhealthy  abode  would  have  been  very  un- 
fuitable  to  the  god  of  phyiic.  If  his  advice  did 
not  always  reftore  health,  it  was  at  lealt  becom- 
iiicr,  that  the  patients  lliould  contrafil  no  new  dil- 
orders  at  the  foot  of  his  altars.  In  confequence 
of  fome  jirudent  precautions,  in  this  reipeft,  many 
cures  mult  have  been  accomplilhed  by  the  diver- 
fion  which  the  patients  experienced  in  the  courfe 
of  their  journey 'to  the  temples,  by  an  exercile,  to 
which,  perhaps,  they  had  been  but  little  accul- 

* See  the  Alexander  of  Lucian. 
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tomed,  by  the  beneficial  confeqiiences  of  a change  of 
air,  by  the  invigorating  effects  which  an  elevated  lilu- 
ation  produces  upon  man,  and  indeed  upon  the  ge- 
nerality of  animals,  and,  laftly,  by  the  Itill  more 
invigorating  effedls  of  hope.  Efculapius  adted 
like  a certain  defcription  of  phyficians,  who  pofiefs 
more  cunning  than  real  talents : he  eftabliflied 
himfelf  in  fituations,  the  falubrious  intluence  of 
which  left  him  little  or  nothing  to  do  ; and  he 
maintained  his  reputation  the  better,  that  he  had 
lefs  occafion  to  labour,  in  order  to  acquire  it. 

The  temples  of  Efculapius  were  very  fpa,cious  ; 
and  within  their  walls,  there  w^ere  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  priefts  ; but,  as  the  deity  did  not 
permit  any  perfon  to  die  within  them,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  very  indecorous,  thofe 
perfons  who  were  afflidfed  with  fevere  diforders, 
and  w'omen  in  the  laft  ftages  of  pregnancy,  were 
obliged  to  remove  to  the  neighbourhood and 
they  oft(3n  remained  in  the  open  fields  expofed  to 
all  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  deity,  too, 
forbade  any  part  of  the  offerings  and  vidlims  to  be 
confumed  out  of  the  temple.  From  this  prohibi- 
tion, w'hich  was,  no  doubt,  very  politic,  w-e  fee, 
that  he  was  both  wife  and  provident,  and  had  the 
welfare  of  his  minifters  no  lefs  at  heart,  than  his 
own  fame  and  charadter. 


Of  the  great  number  of  temples  dedicated  to 
Efculapius,  the  molt  celebrated  w'ere  thofe  of 

Epidaurus^ 
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Kpidaurus,  of  Pergamus,  of  Cos,  and  of  C nidos. 
The  temple  of  Cos  was  burnt  in  Hippocrates’ 
time.  The  walls  and  pillars  of  it  were  covered 
with  infcriptions,  briefly  defcribing  the  liiftory  of 
difeafes,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  reme- 
dies which  had  been  fuccefsfully  employed  for 
their  cure  according  to  the  advice  of  the  deity. 
People  of  affluence  had  thefe  infcriptions  engraved 
on  metal,  bn  marble,  or  on  ftone;  the  poorer 
fort  had  them  carved  on  mere  tables  of  wood. 
However  imperfect  thefe  defcriptions  of  difeafes, 
and  of  the  methods  of  cure  may  have  been,  their 
colleaion  was,  neverthelefs,  very  valuable.  They 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  art, 
and  difcovered  fome  faint  traces  of  the  method  of 
obfervation  and  experiment,  which  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  placing  it  on  a folid  bafis. 

The  priefts  of  Pfculapius  were  all  ambitious  to 
pafs  for  his  defcendants.  Thofe  who  prefided 
over  the  fchools  of  Cnidos,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  alfo 
affumed  the  name  of  Afclcpicides. 

The  fchool  of  Rhodes  was  no  longer  in  exiftence 
in  Hippocrates’  time.  That  of  Cos,  where  this 
great  man  was  born,  and  that  of  Cnidos,  its  lival, 
flouriflied  a confiderable  time  together,  lo  their 
- mutual  jealoufy  may  be  afcribed  the  progrefs 
which  the  medical  art  fuddenly  made  at  this  pe- 
riod. Cnidos  gave  birth  to  feveral  diftinguiflied 

phvficians,  and  among  others  to  Euryphon,  who 
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publilhed  the  Onidian  Sentences,  during  the  youth 
of  liippocrates,  and  to  Ctehas  who  praciil'ed  me- 
dicine at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  about  tlie  lame 
time.  The  latter  became  equally  famous  for  the 
hiftorical  memoirs  with  which  he  enriched  the 

literature  of  his  country,  and  for  his  fuccefs  in  the 

«/  ' 

exercife  of  his  profeliion. 


SECTION  II. 

Cultivation  of  Medicine  by  the  firfi  Philofophers. 

H ITHERTO  phyficians,  chofen,  as  we  have  feen, 
fucceffively  from  among  the  clafs  of  poets,  of  her 
roes,  and  of  priefts,  had  been  but  mere  cmj)irics, 
and  often,  indeed,  but  mifcrable  quacks.  They 
obferved  difeafes  and  their  fymptoms,  they  tried 
different  remedies,  they  noted  their  effedts,  and 
in  new  cafes  they  judged  from  analogy.  Their 
theory,  which  was  as  vague  as  their  pradlice  was 
undetermined,  w^as  buried,  in  a manner,  in  the 
details  of  minute  and  fubtile  rules,  or  w’as  coni- 
prifed  in  a few^  general  propofitions,  wdiich  were 
too  fitr  removed  from  the  aOual  nature  of  the 

* Thefe  memoirs  were,  in  reality,  of  no  great  value, 
and  fcarcely  iiuitled  their  author  to  the  fame  which  he  ac- 
quired by  them. 
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fa6:s,  to  admit  of  any  lifeful  application.  The 
ignorance  of  tlie  people  had  ipared  phyficians  the 
trouble  of  giving  a more  rational  forin'to  their 
art,  and  the  credulity  of  the  public,  the  olfspring 
of  this  fame  ignorance,  had  accuftomed  the  more 
enlightened  dais,  to  a culpable  fyftem  of  decep- 
tion and  habitual  falfehood. 

But  certain  men,  of  a nobler  charadcr  and' 
more  found  nndeiTtanding,  foon  began  to  diredl 
their  attention  to  the  ihidy  of  the  nfing  arts. 
At  lirft,  they  employed  themfelves  with  thole  which 
related  to  their  moft  immediate  wants.  The  fci- 
ence  of  public  and  private  morals  was  donbtlefs 
regarded  by  them  as  belonging  to  this  clafs ; and, 
accordingly,  we  fee  them  employing  their  utmoft 
fagacity  in  the  refcarch  of  its  rules,  exertinjr  the 
ftrength  of  their  judgment  in  their  delineation, 
and  inculcating,  with  all  the  commanding  powers 
of  their  eloquence,  the  advantages  which  accrue, 
both  to  individuals  and  to  fociety  in  general,  from 
a rational,  but  entire  obedience  to  tiiefe  immuta- 
ble laws.  Natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and 
geometry,  which  fcicnces  were  all  in  their  infancy, 
became  at  the  lame  time  the  objeds  of  their  con- 
templation. From  this  inveftigation,  fuperficial 
as  it  no  doubt  was,  of  the  different  dalles  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  they  acquired  the  habit  of  a 
certain  method  in  their  proceedings,  which  foon 
became  a fort  of  neccffary  want  to  them. 


When 
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When  thefe  fages  afterwards  came  to  turn  their 
attention  to  medicine,  they  were  able  to  throw 
a new  light  upon  the  fcience.  Accuftomed,  as 
they  had  been,  to  arrange,  in  a certain  order, 
the  different- branches  of  their  knowledge,  to 
trace  relations  between  them,  and  to  conne6l 
them  together,  they  perceived  how  requifite  it 
was  to  clafs  the  undigefted  mafs  of  medical  ob- 
fervations,  before  they  could  be  fubjefted,  with 
advantage,  to  the  teft  of  reafoning  And  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  order  to  difcover  fome  con- 
necting principle  among  fo  great  a number  of 
faCls,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  refort  to 
claffification;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  lefs 
requifite,  to  imprefs  the  conclufions  which  were 
obtained,  firmly  on  the  memory,  to  arrange 
them,  and  to  exprefs  them  in  the  form  of  gene- 
ral rules. 

The  revolution,  which  thefe  early  philofophers 
effected  in  the  medical  art,  was  evidently  a work 
of  neceffity.  The  time  was  come  for  drawing  it  forth 
from  the  recelfes  of  the  temples,  and  for  diffipating, 
at  leaf!,  in  part,  the  obfcurity  in  which  ignorance 
and  quackery  had  involved  it.  If  thefe  firft  at- 
tempts had  done  nothing  more  than  bring  it 
fairly  to  light,  they  would  ftill  have  the  merit  of 
greatly  contributing  ^ to  its  progrefs.  From  that 
time  forward,  a rational  fyftem  was  fubliituted  in 
the  place  of  undigefted  colleClioiis  of  rules ; 
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enterprifing  geniufes  began  to  connect  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fcience  with  thofe  of  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge ; and  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  different  parts  of  natural  and 
moral  philofophy,  became  every  day  more  ap- 
parent to  minds,  whom  books  could  not  yet 
miflead  from  the  path  of  pure  obfervation. 

Thele  philofophers,  then,  freed  medicine  from 
its  fuperftitious  and  hypocritical  chara6ler.  They 
transformed  an  occult  and  facerdotal  do6f.rine 
into  a popular  fcience,  into  a common  art.  I’his 
reform  was  of  infinite  fervice,  both  to  medi- 
cine and  philofoph}?^ ; but  it  muft  be  confelT- 
ed,  that  its  happy  effects  were,  in  fome  degree, 
combined  with  ferious  difadvanta«:es.  For  in 
remedying  errors,  the  reformers  often  fell  into  a 
dangerous  extreme.  Not  fatisfied  with  applying 
to  medicine  that  general  and  lublime  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  which  prefides  over  all  the  fciences, 
and  which  alone  is  capable  of  illuftrating  their 
principles  and  operations,  they  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  transfer  to  it  the  imaginary  laws  of 
their  fyltems  of  natural  philofophy,  and  various 
other  conjectures,  which  were  the  more  fertile 
fources  of  error,  when  thus  applied,  that  the 
particular  obJeCts  to  which  they  related  had  ab- 
folutely  no  connexion  with  the  living  fyftem. 

Ihus,  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
l^ws  of  the  animal  economy,  the  formation  of 

difeafcs, 
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difeafes,  the  order  of  their  fyinptoms,  and  the 
aiilion  of  medicines,  by  the  powers  of  numbers. 
Democritus,  again;  referred  them  to  the  motion, 
and  different  relations  of  figure  and  pofition,  of 
the  primary  atoms  of  matter  ; while  lieraclitus 
attempted  *to  account  for  them  by  the  various 
modifications,  of  which  the  creative  and  preferva- 
tive  fire  of  the  univerfe  is  fufceptible.  It 

was  but  natural,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  each 
of  them  employed  for  illuftrating  the  produc- 
tion of  animated  bodies,  fliould  be  alfo  ap- 
plied by  him  to  explain  the  feries  of  phe- 
nomena brought  to  ,view  by  their  fpontane- 

ous  evolutions,  by  the  agency  of  external  fub- 

ftances,  by  the  changes  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptible, and  by  their  final  deftruftion,  or  that 
alteration  of  form  -which  we  call  their  death. 
Hence  arofe  fo  many  futile  theories,  of  which  we 
may  find  examples,  in  the  works  of  Plato,  Arif- 
totle,  and  Plutarch,  and  from  which  the  writings 
of  Hipp'oerates  himfelf  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
Empedocles,  for  example,  the  difciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, affirmed,  that  the  mufcular  fiefli  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  four  elements  combined  in  equal 
proportions;  he  fuppofed  the  nerves"",  when  cooled 

* By  the  term  nerTcs,  the  ancients  feem,  in  general,  to 
have  meant  the  tendons ; however,  the  word  appears  to  have 
been  fometimes  applied  by  them  to  the  real  nerves.  ' 
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by  the  external  air,  to  form  the  nail's  ; he  thoncrht 
the  perlpirable  matter  and  tears  refulted  from 
the  fufion  of  the  blood,  and  imagined  the  of- 
feous-f  matter  of  the  fyftem  to  proceed  from 
the  union  of  earth  and  water.  Timseus  of  Lo- 
cris  framed  a new  fyftern  of  cofmogony,  from 
which  he  deduced  his  phyfiological  views  and 
methods  of  cure.  Eudoxus,  Epicharmus,  De- 
mocedes,  &c.  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Ita- 
lian fchool  founded  by  Pythagoras ; and  their 
fyftern  of  phyfic  was  fnpported  and  guided  by 
that  philofophy  fo  celebrated,  and  yet  fo  little 
underftood,  even  by  the  ancients,  but  for  which, 
when  we  conlider  its  beneficial  effedls  in  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view,  it  is  impof-' 
fible  not  to  be  infpired  with  fen-timents  of  vene- 
ration. 

To  conclude;  all  men  of  letters,  whom  a fe- 
dentary  life  and  the  nature  of  their  labours  dif- 
pofe  to  melancholy  habits,  cultivated  medicine  as 
a fubjedl  of  meditation  upon  themfelves.  Their 
habitual  valetudinary  ftate  obliging  them  often  to 
invoke  its  alhltance,  they  had  the  additional  mo- 
tive of  the  proper  care  and  prel'ervation  of  their 
own  health,  to  incite  them  to  theftudy.  Their  firft 
acquirements,  fuperficial  as  they  often  were,  could 
not  fail  to  prove,  in  active  minds,  the  germs  of  nu- 
merous errors.  Thofe  among  them,  who  did  not 
combine  the  obfervation  of  difeafes  with  their 
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theoretical  opinions,  fuch  as  they  had  been  deli- 
vered in  the  Ichools  by  oral  conrmunication,  or  de- 
tailed in  the  finall  number  of  written  works,  which 
exifted  in  thofe  early  times,  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  eafily  deluded  by  romantic  notions ; and  the 
cuftom  of  ranging  and  fyftematizing  all  their 
ideas,  rendered  their  errors  more  ferious  and 
dangerous.  . 

Of  all  the  philofophers,  who  at  that  time  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  no  one  pre- 
lerved  himfelf  more  free  from  the  fpirit  of  hy- 
pothefis,  than  Acron  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
This  bold  and  original  genius,  whom  the  empi- 
rics of  latter  times  have  regarded  as  their  Chief, 
was  defirous  to  refer  the  art  of  medicine  to 
experience  alone.  Accordingly,  he  reduced  all 
the  reafonings  about  difeafe,  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of ‘the  different  fymptorns  which  admitted  of 
comparifon,  and  to  the  difeovery  of  analogies, 
from  which  he  obferved,  that  we  may  often 
draw  the  indications  of  cure.  But,  although  he 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  his  life-time,  his 
opinions  could  not  overcome  the  afcendency  of 
more  pofitive  and  dogniatical  theories ; and  it 
was  not  till  long  after,  that  they  became  the 
rallying  point  of  a fe6t  of  refpe6lable  phyficians  *. 
Although,  too,  thefe  opinions  w'ere  lefs  dan- 
gerous, when  applied  to  pra6tice,  than  thofe  of 


* See  note  [ B.  ] 
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his  opponents,  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  a fpirit 
ot  rivallhip  carried  the  adherents  of  both  al- 
nioit  equally  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon, 
which,  indeed,  would  have  eafily  reconciled  them; 
foi  the  dilpute,  as  I have  elfewhere  (hewn*, 
turned,  pi  operly  (peaking,  upon  mere  w'ords. 

The  philolophers  of  antiquity,  then,  both  im- 
proved and  injured  the  (cience  of  medicine.  They 
relcued  it  (roni  undifcerning  ignorance;  but  they 
plecipitated  it  into  a variety  of  hazardous  conjec- 
tures : they  delivered  it  over,  from  the  blindnefs  of 
empiiicilm,  to  all  the  ralhnefs  of  dogmatifm.  In 
(liort,  its  lot  was  the  fame  as  that  of  moral  phi- 
lolbphy.  Medicine, -at  firft,  as  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  poets,  exhibited  only  an  alTemblage  of 
beautiful  images  or  refined  ientiments';  while,  in 
the  hands  of  the  priefts,  it  adopted  the  vague 
language,  and  rnyfterious  tone  of  fuperftition ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  thele  primitive  philofophers, 
whole  exertions,  in  other  refpedfs,  claim  our 
warmeft  acknowledgements, . its  fcattered,  con- 
fuled,  and.  undigelted  materials,  were  combined, 
and  formed  into  more  or  lefs  regular,  and  more 
1 or  lefs  perfea  fyltems  : but  it  ufurped  the  prin- 
ciples ot  many  other  fciences,  which  were  them- 
felves  but  in  a crude  date;  it  (liared  in  their 
errors,  which  proved  the  more  injurious  to  it, 

* In  the  work,  iutitled,  « Of  the  degree  of  certainty  to  be 
lafcribed  to  iMedicine.'' 
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as  thefe  fciences  had,  for  the  moft  part,  little 
connection  with  it.  We  may  even  venture  to 
alfert,  that  it  made,  in  fome  nieafure,  the  com- 
plete round  of  the  fall'e  fyftems,  which  prevailed  in 
the  different  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and 
which  fucccedcd  each  other  by  turns. 


SECTION  III. 

t 

Of  Hippocrates  and  the  School  of  Cos. 

AT  length  Hippocrates  appeared.  lie  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Afclcpiades,  and  his  anceftors, 
during  feventeen  generations,  in  a regular  fuc- 
ceflion  from  father  to  Ion,  had  followed  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfician  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  over 
the  fchool  of  which  place  they  prefidcd.  Sur- 
rounded, from  his  infancy,  with  all  the  objeCls  of 
his  ftudies;  inftruCted  in  eloquence  and  philofo- 
phy,  by  the  moft  celebrated  malters ; having  his 
mind  enriched  with  the  largeft  colleClion  of  ob- 
feryations,  w hich  could  at  that  time  have  cxifred ; 

• and  endowed,  in  tine,  by  nature,  with  a genius, 
w hich  was  at  once  penetrating  and  coinprehen- 
five,  bold  and  prudent,  lie  commenced  his  career, 
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under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices,  and  purfued 
it,  daring  a period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  with 
that  degree*  of  renown,  which  was  equally  due 
to  his  talents,  and  to  the  greatneis  of  his  virtuous 

chara6ier. 

Euryphon,  as  we  have  already  feen,  had  juft 
publilhed  “ the  Gnidian  Sentences.”  Herodicus, 
too,  by  the  revival  ot  gymnaftic  medicine,  the 
original  invention  of  which  was  alcribed  to  Efcu- 
lapius,  had  given  to  the  art  a more  regular 
and  fcientifie  form.  They  knew  how  to  obferve 
difeafes,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  nioft  ge- 
neral remedies,  fuch  as  veneie6lion,  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, and  bathing,  the  ufe  of  incifory  inftru- 
ments,  and  of  the  actual  cautery  or  fire;  and, 
although  a certain  routine,  numerous  falfe  the- 
ories, and  the  influence  of  fuperftition,  continued 
to  deform  the  prevailing  methods  of  treatment, 
yet  the  glimpfes  of  a happier  dawn  were  .per- 
ceived, at  intervals,  in  almoft  all  the  branches  of 
medicine. 

At  this  period,  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
Heraclitus  divided  the  philofophical  world. — 
' Without  having  loft  all  the  attraftions  of  novelty, 

■ they  already  enjoyed  that  refpeft  which  the  power 
of  cuftom  procures  to  the  opinions  of  antiquity  ; 
a refpea,  which  is  the  more  profound,  the  more 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  rude  and  unculti- 
vated. 
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At  the  fame  time,  at  Crotona  in  Greece, 
fiouriftied  the  Italian  fchool,  which  had  been 
^founded  by  Pythagoras,  or,  rather,  by  his  dilci- 
ples,  v/ho,  improving  upon  his  benevolent  views, 
embraced,  in  their  refearches,  all  the  branches  of 
fcience,  and  made  them  confpire  to  the  vaft 
plan  which  they  liad  conceived  of  ameliorating 
the  human  race. 

It  was  in  thefe  fortunate  circumftances,  that 
Hippocrates  appeared*,  as  it  were,  on  a fudden, 
and  procured  to  the  Coan  fchool,  a lading  pre- 
eminence, to  which  it  W'as  doubtlefs  w'ell  in- 
titled,  lince  it  had  been  able  to  produce  fuch 
rare  talents.  Amid  the  fports'  of  childhood,  he 
received,  from  the  mouth  of  his  parents,  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  medical  fcience ; by  view- 
ing difeafes,  he  learned  to  diftinguilh  them ; by 
vvitrieffing  the  preparation  and  employment  of 
medicines,  their  ufe  and  their  virtues  became 

I 

equally  familiar  to  him.  The  firft  objects  which 
ftrike  the  young  and  curious  fenfes,  the  firft  corn- 
parifons  which  they  fuggeft  to  the  infant  mind, 
the  firft  judgments  of  growing  reafon,  have  a 
greater  influence  on  the  remaining  part  of  life, 
as  the  traces  which  they  leave,  and  the  habits' 
w'hich  they  form,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  indelible. 
It  is  then,  that  the  bent  of  the  chara6ler,  and  the 

lie  was  born  in  tLe  SOlli  Olympiad. 
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particular  caft  or  diredion  of  the  operations  of  the 
Tnind  are  determined.  To  the  fatal  difpofition  to 
fatisly  ourfelves  with  words,  and  to  affix  to  thofe 
we  employ,  erroneous  or  vague  ideas  of  the 
things  they  were  meant  to  exprefs,  may,  perhaps, 
in  a great  meafure,  be  afcribed  the  cuftom  of 
conftantly  figuring  to  ourfelves  objects  which  we 
have  never  feen,  and  of  fubftituting  the  fiftions 
of  imagination  for  the  works  of  reality.  A found 
habit  of  judgment  depends  upon  the  juftnefs  and 
accuracy  of  the  fenfations ; and  the  organs,  which 
are  defigned  for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  re- 
quire culture,  that  is,  a well-direaed  employ- 
ment. Now,  as  nature  or  the  objeds  furround- 
ing us  are  our  proper  teachers,  and,  as  their 

inftru6tions  differ  from  thofe  of  men  or  books, 

/ 

in  this  refpe6l,  that  they  are  always  adapted  to 
our  faculties,  they  are  confequently  the  only 
ones  which  are  feldom  or  never  fruitlefs,  and  tlie 
only  ones  which  never  miflead  us.  We  muft  there- 
fore, in  general,  early  familiarize  ourfelves  with 
the  images  which  are  deftined  afterwards  to  fur- 
nifti  the  materials  of  all  our  judgments  : and,  with 
regard  to  each  art  in  particular,  the  man  who 
devotes  himielf  to  it,  cannot  place  himfelf  too 
foon  among  the  obje6ls  of  his  ftudies,  or  in 
that  fituation,  which  is  moft;  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture and  defign  of  his  obfervations. 

F ^ 
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Hippocrates  was  not  lei's  favoured  by  circurn- 
ftancc‘3,  than  by  nature.  The  latter  had  endowed 
him  with  the  moft  happy  frame  of  body : the 
former  furnilhed  him,  from  his  earlieft  infancy, 
with  every  thing  which  could  moft  fuccefsfully 
contribute  to  his  education. 

Good^fenfe,  joined  to  the  faculty  of  inven- 
tion*, is  the  diftinguifliing  charaHeriftic  of  a fmall 
number  of  privileged  men:  (I  mean  that  good 
fenfe,  which  foars  above  prevailing  opinions,  and 
the  decilions  of  which  anticipate  the  judgments 
of  ages).  Hippocrates  was  of  this  number.  He 
faw  that  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough  had  been 
done  for  medicine,  and  he  accordingly  feparated 
it  from  philofophy,  to  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  unite  it  by  their  true  and  reciprocal  re- 
lations. He  brought  the  fcience  back  again  into 
its  natural  channel — -that  of  rational  experience. 
Ho  vvever,  as  he  himfelf  obfcrves,  he  introduced 
both  thefe  fciences  into  each  other,  for  he  re- 
garded them  as  infeparable;  but  he  affigned  to 
them  relations  which  were  altogether  new.  In  a 
word,  he  freed  medicine  from  falfe  theories,  and 
formed  for  it  fure  and  folid  fyftems;  this  he  with 
jultice  faid,  was  to  render  medicine  philofophi- 
cal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  elucidated  moral 
' and  natural  philofophy,  by  the  light  of  medical 

* The  confiituents  of  true  genius. 
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fcience.  This  we  may,  with  propriety,  call,  with 
him,  the  introduftioii  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
Such,  then,  was  the  general  outline  of  hfs  plan. 

The  true  philofophical  fpirit,  with  which  Hip- 
pocrates was  animated,  is  fully  difplayed  in  his 
hiftory  of  epidemics,  and  in  his  books  of  apho- 
rifms.  His  epidemics  form  not  meiely  beautiful 
defcriptions  of  lome  of  the  moltfeveie  difeafes, 
but  alfo  point  out,  in  what  points  of  view  obfer- 
vations  upon  them  fliould  be  made;  how  we  may 
arreft  their  moft  ftriking  features,  without  be- 
wildering ourfelves,  and  without  mifleading  and 
fatiguing  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  ufelefs  details. 
His  books  of  aphorifms,  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
regarded  as  models  of  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  precifion  of  ftyle.  through  the  whole  of 
them,  we  may  remark  that  truly  univeifal  me- 
thod, the  only  one  which  is  adapted  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  intelleHual  faculties  are  cx- 
ercifed ; and  which,  in  every  art,  and  in  every 
fcience,  by  making  the  principles  flow  naturally 
from  the  obfervations  that  have  been  colleHed, 
transform  the  dedudfions  from  faHs,  into  general 
rules a method,  which  has  been  ordy  very  lately 
reduced  to  a fyftematic  form,  and  which,  in  for- 
mer ages,  could  only  be  guefled  at  by  a few^  men 

of  comprehenfive  minds. 

This  new  fpirit  of  improvement,  that  w'as  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  relembled  a fudden  light 
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which  difpels  the  phantoms  of  darknefs,  and  re* 
ftores  to  bodies  their  proper  figure  and  natural 
colour.  By  rejecting  the  errors  of  former  ages, 
Hippocrates  learned  more  fully  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  ufeful  part  of  their  labours.  The  connection 
and  dependence,  both  of  the  faCls  which  had  been 
obferved,  and  of  the  conclufions  which  were  legi- 
timately deduced  from  their  comparifon,  were 
now  perceived  with  a degree  of  evidence  which, 
till  then,  had  been  unknown.  All  the  difcoveries 
were  certainly  not  yet  made  ; but  from  that  mo- 
ment, inquirers  began  to  purfue  the  foie  path 
which  can  conduCl  to  them  ; from  that  moment,  if 
they  had  been  able  to  preferve  themlelves  from 
delufion,  they  would  have  poffelfed  fure  means  of 
eftimating,  with  precifion,  the  new'  ideas  w’hich 
time  was  deftined  to  develope  ; and  if  the  difci- 
ples  of  Hippocrates  had  underftood  his  lefibns 
well,  they  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
analytical  philofopfiy,  by  the  aid  of  which  tlie  hu- 
man mind  will  be  henceforth  enabled  to  create  to 
itfelf,  as  it  w'ere,  daily,  fome  new'  and  improved 
jnftruments  of  advancement. 

Tims,  then,  this  great  man,  far  from  banifiiing 
from  medicine  that  true  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
with  the  aid  of  which  it  cannot  difpenfe,  extended, 
on  the  contrary,  the  advantages  which  they  may 
derive  from  each  other,  by  determining  the  limits 
that  feparate  them,  and  uniting  their  general 
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principles  and  particular  doarines,  by  the  only 
relations  that  are  really  common  to  them. 

Hippocrates  has  not  explained  his  method  in  a 
manner  fufficiently  detailed,  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
amine all  the  particulars,  with  a minute  atten- 
tion : but  he  points  out,  in  feveral  diftina  trea- 
tifes,  the  general  Ipirit  which  to  him  appealed  to 
be  the  i’ole  one  calculated  to  direct,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  different  branches  of  medical  refearch  ; 
and  to  improve  or  facilitate  its  inftrudlion.  Such 
is  the  objea  of  the  two  effays  intitled, 

♦rjTfixrjj  and  ri£^i 

But  this  excellent  method  is  far  better  illuf- 
trated  in  his  pradical  works;  for  example,  in  his 
epidemics,  in  his  books  ol  aphorifms,  in  his  dif- 
ferent treatifes  on  regimen,  and  I may  add,  in  his 
difcourfe  on  air,  water,  and  foils.  It  is  in  them 
that  his  medical  philofophy  is  truly  difplayed,  and 
that  the  author,  while  he  inftrudts  us  in  all  the 
myfteries  of  a delicate  and  found  habit  of  obfei- 
vation,  diicloles  to  us  the  {till  more  refined  and 
difficult  art  of  compreffing  the  refults  with  luch  a 
precifion  of  reafoning,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
fpedfing  tiieir  juftnels.  Pure  obfervations  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  fubitance  of  his  geneial  views, 
accordingly,  as  Bordeu  has  remarked,  the  latter 
ought  only  to  form  the  conclufion.  Hence,  the 
perufal  of  his  w’orks  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  moft 
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inftru6live  exercifes  to  which  we  can  apply ; not, 
that  the  fa6ls  which  are  found  contained  in  them, 
have  not  been  revifed  by  the  moderns,  in  collec- 
tions .that  are  infinitely  more  ample  and  per- 
fe6l;  but  becaule  no  other  writer,  without  ex- 
ception, initiates  us  fo  far  into  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  or  teaches  us  to  interrogate  her  with  that 
wife  caution,  and  that  fcrupulous  attention  w'hich 
.alone  can  enable  us  to  trace,  from  her  anfwers, 
thofe  principles  and  rules,  which  mult  always  be 
recognifed  as  genuine. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Hippocrates 
had  found  in  the  bofora  of  his  family,  and,  in 
a manner,  around  his  cradle,  all  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  developement  of  his  genius.  But 
he  was  far  from  contenting  himfelf  with  this  fpe- 
cies  of  early  education.-  Celebrated  mafters,  in 
•almoft  all  the  branches  of  fcience,  were  beginning 
to  fix  the  diftinguilhed  rank  \vhich  the  Greek 
people  have  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  allb  remarked,  that  the  gym- 
naftic  fyftem  of  medicine  had  been  introduced 
by  Herodicus,  and  was  at  that  time  in  high  vogue. 
This  phyfician  taking  advantage  of  the  predilection 
of  the  Greeks  for  bodily  exercifes,  attempted  to 
point  out  a general  method  of  curing  difeafes  by 
their  means.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  perfuade 
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them,  that  the  fame  means  were  equally  proper  for 
reftorlng  it  when  loft.  In  ages,  when  ignorance 
was  much  more  prevalent,  the  priefts  combined 
medicine  with  religion.  Herodicus  combined  it 
with  the  inftitution  moft  generally  eftabllllied  in 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  with  that  fort  of  amufement, 
for  which  the  common  people  evinced  the  greateft 
partiality*.  . 

Hippocrates  became  his  difciple,  and  profited 
by  all  the  true  and  ufeful  particulars  which  his 
pra6tice  could  furnilh.  Rut  he  was  one  of  the  firfl 
to  demonftrate  the  neceffity  there  was  for  li- 
miting the  dofi^trines  of  his  mafter  in  their  applica- 
tion to  pradice ; and  more  attentive  obfervations 
and  experiments  foon  convinced  him,  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  difeafes,  exercife  not  only  does 
not  contribute  to  the  cure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
renders  all  the  fymptoms  more' Severe  and  dan- 
gerous. 

About  the  fame  time,  Gorgias  the  orator,  deli- 
vered public  lectures  on  eloquence,  at  Athens. 
Hippocrates  regarded  this  ftudy  as,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  finilhing  part  of  his  education.  He  was 
aware  how  much  the  talent  of  fpeakincr  and  of 
writing  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  truth;  and 
appears  alfo  to  have  perceived  how  much  the 
art  of  reafoning  itfelf  is  dependent  on  language. 

* See  note  [ C.  j 
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It  was  in  this  excellent  fchool,  then,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  that  fmiple  and  mafculine 
ftyle  which  is  peculiar  to  him  r-'-a  ftyle  perfect  in 
its  kind,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  fei- 
ences,  by  the  clearnefs  of  its  terms,  and  the  force 
of  its  exprelTion ; and  not  lefs  l emarkcthle  for  the  , 
livelinefs  of  its  images,  and  for  that  rapuUty  which 
feems  only  to  glance  over  the  differ-  >t  obje6l5, 
but  which,  in  reality,  iaveftigates  tb  n all  tho- 
roughly, by  arrefting  and  comparing  their  true 
diftinguiftiing  features.  If  hiftory  furniflies  us 
with  a juft  account  of  this  celebrated  orator,  we 
may  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  really  owes  to 
him,  in  part,  the  valuable  ta'ent  of  always  em- 
belliftiing  his  thoughts  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
traneous ornaments,  and  of  preferving  his  language 
in  that  mean  degree  of  elegance,  wdiich,  per- 
haps, is  the  only  defeription  of  ftyle  aliow'able 
to  the  phyfician,  inceffantly  interrupted,  as  he  is, 
in  his  folitary  ftudies,  by  the  daily  avocations  of 
his  profeffion. 

Celfus  and  Soranus  affirm,  that  Hippocrates 
alfo  ftudied  under  Democritus.  Hut  the  phyfician 
was  already  renowned  for  his  pra6lice,  when  he 
faw  the  philofopher  for  the  firft  time,  Sent  for  to 
vifit  him  by  the  Abderites,  he  found  a fage  in  the 
perfon  of  him  whom  thefe  people  had  deferibed 
to  him  as  a mad  man : but  he  was  then  too  old 
to  return  to  Ichool,  and  if  he  really  derived  any  in- 
formation 
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formation  from  this  fuppofed  patient,  it  was  folely 
from  Tome  fliort  converlations  which  he  had  with 
him.  Befides,  Hippocrates  feems  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  do6trines  of  Heraclitus  ; for 
they  form  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem  of  general  philo- 
fophy,  which,  in  truth,  is  nothing  but  a mere  tif- 
fue  of  conjectures  : he  has  introduced  them  into 
his  phyfiology,  and  even  has  not  always  entirely 
baniftied  them  from  his  practical  obfervations  and 
methods  of  cure. 

On  his  entrance  into  the  world,  Hippocrates 
fignalized  himleif  by  a very  remarkable  feat.  Such, 
at  leaft,  is  the  account  given  by  Soranus.  Hippo- 
crates, he  fays,  attended,  in  conjunction  with 
Euryphon,  a phyfician  older  than  himfelf,  the 
young  Perdiccas,  fon  of  Alexander  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  prince  was  uffliCted  with  a flow  fever, 
of  which  no  one  could  difcover  the  caufe,  but 
which  fenfibly  undermined  his  health  and  ftrength. 
The  penetration  of  the  young  phyfician  led  him  to 
fufpeCt  that  the  difeafe  depended  upon  fome  moral 
afleCtiori.  As  he  was  obferving  attentively  the 
demeanour,  the  .words  and  gellures,  and  even 
the  molt  delicate  feelings  of  his  patient,  he  per- 
ceived, that  the  prefence  of  Phila,  who  had  been 
formerly  a miftrefs  of  his  father's,  caufed  him  to 
change  colour.  Pie  accordingly  pronounced  that 
love  alone  was  capable  of  curing  the  complaint 
which  it  had  occasioned ; and,  as  the  fair  Phila 
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iliewed  herfelf  not  infenfible  to  the  fituation  of  the 
young  prince,  the  exhibition  of  a very  gentle  re- 
medy had  the  defired  fuccefs.  A cure  of  a hmi- 
lar  defcription  is  attributed  to  Erififtratus. 

Hippocrates,  after  the  example  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  his  time,  undertook  various  jour- 
nies.  He  traverfed  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
its  colonies,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  : he  even  extended  his  route 
northwards,  as  far  as  the  provinces  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  wandering  hords  of  Scythians. 
Theflaly  and  Thrace  w^ere  the  tw'o  parts  of  Greece 
in  which  he  refided  for  the  greateft  length  of  time. 
His  obfervations  on  epidemical  difeafes  w'ere 
made  at  LarilTa,  Perinthus,  Thafos,  Olyntlio^ 
(Eniada3,  Pherae,  and  Elis. 

In  the  harangue  of  the  deputation,  wdiich  is  af- 
cribed  to  Theffalus  his  fon,  it  is  faid,  that  Illyria 
and  PiEonia  being  ravaged  by  the  plague,  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  countries  made  an  offer  to  Hip- 
pocrates of  confiderable  Aims  of  money,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  that 
certain  winds,  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  led 
him  to  forefee,  that  the  malady  \vas  likely  to  pene- 
trate into  Greece,  and  he  w’as  unwilling  to  quit  his 
own  country,  at  a moment  of  fuch  urgent  danger. 
Py  his  orders,  his  two  fons,  his  fon-in-law,  and  his 
dilciples  repaired  to  the  different ftates,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftruftions  and  remedies,  both  for  prevent- 
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ing  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion,  and  for  curing 
thole  perfons  who  were  already  infefted.  He 
hiinlelf  went  to  ThelTaly,  and  from  thence,  fomc 
time  after,  to  Athens,  where  his  advice  w'as  produc- 
tive of  fuch  great  benefits,  that  he  was  honoured, 
by  a folemn  decree  of  the  people,  with  a crown 
of  gold,  and  was  initiated  into  the  facred  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine. 

This  relation  can,  with  difficulty,  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  Galen  and  Thucydides.  Galen 
fays'exprcfsly,  that  the  plague  of  Athens,  during 
u hich  Hippocrates  gave  fuch  ufeful  counfels,  came 
from  Lthiopia.  It  mult  therefore  have  been  the 
great  phigue  which  Thucydides  has  depifted  in 
fuch  ftriking  colours.  Now,  this  plague  firft  began 
to  rage  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  thefecond 
year  of  the  87th  olympiad,  and  it  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  the  date  of  Hippocrates’  birth  is 
about  the  80th  olympiad.  According  to  thefe  fe- 
veral  data,  he  was,  therefore,  only  thirty  years 
old,  at  which  age  he  might  have  been  fidlled  in 
phyfic,  but  could  not  w-ell  have  had  two  fons  and 
a fon-in-law^,  in  a condition  to  praftife.  Befides, 
how  comes  it,  that  Ihucydides  has  not  even  re- 
corded his  name  in  a defcription  fo  accurate  and 
fo  detailed?  How'  comes  it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
exprefsly  afierts,  that  the  phyficians  did  not  un- 
derftand  any  thing  about  the  nature  of  the  diforder, 
that  the  patients  died,  with  equal  certainty,  whe- 
ther 
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thor  attended  by  phyficians  or  not;  and  that 
even  the  phyficians  themfelves  were  carried 
off  in  proportionably  much  greater  numbers,  be- 
caufe  their  duty  obliged  them  to  be  conilantly 
near  the  perfons  of  thofe  infeded  with  the  dii'order? 

, — In  the  mean  time,  till  thefe  difficulties  fhall  be 
removed,  the  auther  of  the  travels  of  the  young 
Anacnaifis  admits  as  certain  the  fa6ls  which  are 
reported  in  the  oration  of  Theffalus. 

Among  the  letters  aferibed  to  Hippocrates, 
there  are  many  which  are  evidently  fuppofititious ; 
as,  for  inftance,  thofe  addreffed  to  Cratevas,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey ; thofe  to  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnaffus,  who  w’as  cotemporary  with  Auguf- 
tus;  thofe  to  Mecsenas,  the  favorite  of  that  too 
celebrated  emperor;  and, thofe  to  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league.  But  the  two  let- 
ters of  Democritus  to  Hippocrates  feem  to  bear 
the  ftamp  of  truth.  The  philofopher  reminds  him 
of  their  hrft  interview,  and  of  the  fubjecls  of  their 
comeriktion.  “ 1 was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
“ writing,”  he  fays,  “ upon  the  order  of  the  uni- 
“ verfe,  the  direction  of  the  poles,  and  the  courfe 
**  of  the  Itars.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
“ ing,  that  the  madnefs  was  on  the  part  of  thofe 
“ who  accufed  me  of  being  infane.”  The  anfwxr 
of  Hippocrates  is  worthy  of  them  both,  and 
breathes  a profound  fentiment  of  melancholy.  In 
it,  he  complains  of  the  fatigues  of  his  profeflion,  of 
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the  unjuft  cenfures  to  which  it  is  expofed,  and  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  public  towards  thofe  who 
exercife  it  with  moft  zeal  and  ability.  Though 
advanced  in  age,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  confefs, 
that  he  was  yet  far  from  having  carried  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  art  to  that  degree  of  perfection, 
of  which  they  are  fufceptible  ; and  he  declares, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  a long  life,  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
which  had  not  palTed  Avithout  fonie  degree  of  re- 
nown, he  had  been  oftener  blamed  for  mifconduft, 
than  praifed  for  fuccefs. 

Yet,  no  one  ever  was  more  deferving  of  hap- 
pinefs  than  Hippocrates.  No  one  ever  diftinguifli- 
ed  his  fojourn  on  earth  by  more  fignal  fervices,  or 
by  the  conftant  exercife  of  more  exalted  virtues. 
And  no  one  ever  formed  to  himfelf  more  fublime 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  his  profeffion.  Thefe  we 
may  find  Iketched  and  comprefTed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  oath  of  his  fchool  : in  feveral  paflages  of  his 
writings,  he  has  recorded  them  in  the  truly  affe^i- 
ing  language  of  virtue  and  of  truth  ; and,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  he  pra6fifed  them  with  fen- 
timents  of  benevolence,  which  fhould  render  his 
memory  as  much  cheriflied  and  beloved,  as  his 
genius  and  works  have  been  refpefted  and  admired. 

In  enumerating  the  qualities  which  are  necef- 
fary  foi  a phylician,  and  the  moft  effe61:ive  means 
for  developing  and  cultivating  them,  he  feems,  in 
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a manner,  to  delcribe  himfelf,  and  to  deliver  Ids 
own  hiftory.  “ A phyfician,”  he  lays,  “ Ihould 
“ be  decent  in  his  external  deportment ; his  man- 
“ ners  Ihould  be  grave,  and  his  conduct  moderate^ 
“ In  the  intimate  relations  in  which  he  is  placed 
by  his  profeflion,  with  regard  to  the  lex,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  Ihew  great  rei’erve  and 
“ refpeft ; and  to  have  the  fan6tity  of  his  func- 
tions  conftantly  before  his  eyes.  He  ought  not 
to  be  envious,  nor  unjuft  towards  his  brethren, 
“ nor  abforbed  in  the  love  of  gold.  He  mull  avoid 
“ (hewing  himfelf  a great  talker  ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  muft  be  always  ready  to  anfwer  the 
queftions  which  are  alked  him,  with  mildnefs 
and  limplicity.  He  ought  to  be  modeft,  fober, 
“ patient,  dextrous,  and  ready  to  perform  every 
“ office  appertaining  to  his  art,  without  feeling  in 
“ the  leaft  difcornpofed.  He  ought  to  be  pious 
“ without  fuperftition,  and  honeit  in  all  the  com- 
“ mon  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  exercife  of 
“ his  profeffion.  In  (hort,  he  ought  to  be  a per- 
“ feHlygood  man  ; and  to  join  to  the  purity  of  an 
“ upright  heart,  prudence,  genius,  talent,  know- 
“ ledge,  and  addrefs,  which  alone  can  render 
‘‘  the  praftical  application  of  the  rules  of  his  art 
“ productive  of  real  utility.” 

In  another  place,  he  obferves,  “ In  order  to 
“ improve,  to  a certain  degree,  the  knowledge  and 
**  practical  (kill  of  the  phyfician,  it  is  neceffary  (in- 
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“ dependent  of  natural  genius,  the  place  of  which, 
indeed,  nothing  can  fupply)  that  he  be  placed, 
from  early  infancy,  amid  all  the  objects  of 
“ his  refearches,  and  that  every  means  of  in- 
“ ftru6;ion  be  employed  with  unremitting  alTi- 
“ duity:  a mind  docile  and  prudent,  a talent 
“ of  fagacity  matured  by  ftudy,  a Ipirit  of  well- 
“ direBed  adtivity,  and,  above  all,  much  time 
“ and  labour,  are  elTcntial  requifites  for  im- 
provement  in  the  art.” 

Hippocrates’  own  education  had  been  condudl- 
ed  according  to  the  plan  he  defcribes : and  the 
model  which  he  formed  to  himfelf  of  a virtuous 
phyfician  is  the  pidlure  of  his  own  life  ; all  the 
ftrokes  of  it  are  drawn  from  his  own  heart.  It  is 
not  merely  the  number  of  patients  who  were 
cured  by  his  Ikill  and  attention,  or  the  poor  who 
were  relieved  by  his  a6ls  of  beneficence,  or  the 
unfortunate  perfons  who  were  confoled  by  his 
compaffionate  advices,  who  may  be  laid  to  pro- 
claim the  prailes  ot  this  great  and  excellent 
man  : he  was  alfo  a worthy  citizen;  he  defended 
and  <yraced  tlie  facred  caule  of  liberty,  which 
the  corrupting  gold  of  the  Perfians  placed,  per- 
haps, in  much  greater  danger,  than  their  arms.  His 
bold  and  s;ciicruus  Icntiments  were  not  the  only 
homage  he  paid  to  a divinity,  vvhich  all  great 
minds  adore,  and  from  which  all  real  virtue  and 
happinefs  proceed.  For  we  cannot  pals  over  in 
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filence  the  endeavours  wiiich  the  PeiTian  king  made 
‘ to  entice  ilippocrates  to  his  court,  the  refulal  of 
Hippocrates,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
he  explains  the  real  motives  of  his  condudl.  A 
fcnatus-confultum  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  fe- 
veral  letters,  which  are  recorded  in  it,  recount  thefe 
circumftances  with  fufficient  minutenefs 

Perfia  happened  to  be  ravaged  by  the  plague. 
The  governors  of  Afia  Minor  wrote  to  Artaxerxes, 
to  inform  him  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Coan 
phylician.  Artaxerxes  anfwered  them,  and  defired 
them  to  make  him  the  mod  liberal  otFers,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  vifit  his  dominions.  The  gover- 
nors forwarded  the  letter  'of  the  Perfian  kins  to 
Hippocrates,  and  prornifed,  in  his  name,  every 
reward  and  honour  that  he  could  defire.  The 
ph}fician  returned  an  anfwer  in  thefe  frriking 
words,  V hich  ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  me- 
mory of  all  thofe  among  his  fucceflbrs,  who  can 
think,  and  who  can  feel.  “ I have  in  my  own 
“ country  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  habi- 
“ tation  I require : 1 want  nothing  more.  As 
“ Greek,  it  would  be  unworlh}'’  of  nie  to  afpire 
‘ “ to  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  Perlians  ; 

* 1 have  already  cited  it  in  tlie  Kilay  “ On  the  degree  of 
certainty  to  be  afciibcd  to  ^lediciiu;’’  ; but  may,  [^erliaj^s, 
be  allowed  to  repeat  the  (inotalion  at  a time,  v\  lu  n ceituii; 
writers  feem  to  be  nfing  thOr  utmoft  cndeirvours  to  liifle  all 
free  and  generous  fentirnents. 
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and  to  ierve  the  foes  of  my  country  and  of 
liberty.” 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Great  king,  whom  the 
intoxication  of  power  had  ealily  perfuaded,  that 
his  caprices  Hiould  become  laws  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  that  there  was  none  who  ought  not 
to  efteein  himlelf  honoured  by  obedience  to  them, 
could  not  contain  his  wrath : but  immediately 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  or- 
dering Hippocrates  to  be  delivered  up  to  him 
without  delay,  as  he  was  determined  to  punifh  his 
infolence;  and  threatening  them,  in  cafe  of  refufal, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  his  veng;earfce.  But  the 
difterent  ftates  of  Greece  were  then  united  bv 
ties  that  enfured  tlieir  common  independence. 
The  little  illahd  of  Cos  dared  to  brave  the  Pei- 
fian  king;  and  the  inhabitants  replied,  that  tliey 
would  conlider  it  as  an  aft  of  the  baleft  in- 
gratitude, to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen,  to 
whom  they  were  under  many  important  obliga- 
tions ; and  that,  by  making  choice  of  their  illand 
for  a place  of  refidence,  and  for  the  exercife  of 
his  profeftion,  he  had  merited  the  fpecial  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  by  which  it  was  governed  ; and 
concluded,  by  declaring  their  firm  relblution  to 
defend  his  life  and  his  liberty,  at  all  hazards  *. 

* See  note  [ D ]. 
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Afier  a long  life,  Ipent  in  the  luccefsful  prac^tice 
of  his  art,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a fyftem 
of  doclrines,  on  the  principles  of  which  his  theory 
and  his  practice  depended ; in  perfecting  its  plan 
of  inftruction,  and  in  forming  difciples  worthy  to 
fupply  his  place  ; after  a life,  which,  of  courfe,  muft 
have  been  happy,  whatever  he  himfelf  may  have 
faid  of  it,  in  moments  of  irritation  and  difguft, 
Hippocrates  died  at  Lariffa  in  Theflaly,  at  the 
age  of  85,  or  pO,  or  104,  or  even  IO9  years,  if 
we  may  credit  Soranus  his  biographer.  He  was 
buried  between  that  city  and  Gyrtona,  and  his 
tomb,  according  to  tradition,  was  for  a long  time 
covered  by  a fwarm  of  bees,  whofe  honey  was  em- 
ployed, with  great  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  for 
the  cure  of  aphthous  diforders  in  children. 

Death  is  the  fupreme  judge  of  merit  and  renoAvn. 
His  terrible  hand  tears  off  the  maffi  of  the  impof- 
tor;  but  renders  the  great  man  ftill  greater,  and, 
as  it  were,  more  facred,  than  before.  Death  com- 
monly filences  envy,  at  leaft  difeourages  its  efforts: 
or,  from  the  certainty  of  being  no  longer  impor- 
tuned by  their  prefcncc,  the  envious,  often  ac- 
knowdedge  all  tiie  worth  of  talents  and  virtues, 
and  alloAv  a tribute  of  relpecl  to  be  paid  them, 
the  excefs  of  which  Ihocks  their  feelin<Ts  the  lei’s, 
as  it  tends  to  depreciate  tlie  living,  d’he  fuffer- 
ings,  with  which  mankind  have  almoft  always  fought 
to  embitter  the  lives  of  the  lircateft  benefactors 
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und  brighteft  patterns  of  the  human  race,  are 
then  viewed  in  all  the  blacknefs  of  their  ingra- 
titude, by  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  any  por- 
tion of  generofity their  fenfelcfs  aflies  are  heap- 
ed with  eulogies  and  honours ; and  the  man  who 
was  conltanlly  perlecuted  with  fury,  during  ti.e 
time  he  Ihould  have  enjoyed  the  good  wilhes  ot 
his  fellow-citizens,  becomes  the  objea  ot  their 
'worfliip,  when  their  praife  or  cenfure  can  no 

longer  affea  him  1 , . r - 

After  his  death,  Hippocrates  received  univorial 

teftiinonies  bf  refpea  and  admiration.  His  genius 
and  his  virtues  were  duly  appreciated,  and  the 
fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country 
and  mankind  were  fully  acknowledged.  During 
thole  early  ftages  of  civilization,  it  was  cnftomary 
for  the  Greeks  to  exalt  their  illuftrious  charaaers 
to  the  rank  of  gods : their  lively  and  enthufiaftic 
imaginations  led  them  to  transfer  all  their  benefac- 
tors”to  licaven,  whence  they  fuppofed  them  origi- 
nally to  defcend : they  were  pleated  with  the  be- 
lief,' that  the  perfon  who,  during  his  abode  upon 
earth,  had  been  able  to  do  much  good,  would  be 
able  to  do  lb  always ; and  they  felt  more  confi- 
dence in  claiming  alliftance  from  the  hand,  which 
had  already  ferved  them.  Hippocrates,  accord- 
inalv,  had  temples  ereacd  to  him ; and  his  altars 
were  covered  with  incenfe  and  offerings,  like  thole 
of  Efculapius  himfclf ; and  fince  there  muff  needs 
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be  a deity  to  prefide  over  the  lick,  who  could  be 
more  worthy  than  the  Coaa  phyfician,  to  receive 
their  prayers,  or  the  vows  of  their  parents  and 
friends  1 

The  phylicians  of  every  fchool,  the  philofophers 
of  every  left,  were  eager  to  read,  to  quote,  and 
to>  comment  upon  his  writings.  Each  fchool  was 
defirous  to  pais  him  for  its  head ; each  left  was 
ambitious  to  polTefs  him.  In  all  thole  countries 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  have  been  held  in 
efteem,  his  name  has  been  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  along  with  thole  of  the  Imall  number 
of  men  of  original  genius,  who  have  been  juftly  , 
regarded  as  the  creators  of  the  human  mind. 
Among  the  phylicians  of  lucceeding  ages,  thofe, 
who  are  moft  deferving  of  renown,  have  been  moft 
forward  to  proclaim  the  fame  of  Hippocrates. 
Moralifts  and  politicians  have  borrowed  enlarged 
views  and  liberal  principles,  from  his  writings. 
The  philolbphers,  who  direct  their  attention  to 
the  procelTes  of  the  underftanding,  have  admired 
that  fare  method,  thole  operations  of  a mind 
fully  acquainted  both  with  the  limits  of  its  powers, 
and  the  extent  of  its  means ; and  that  happy 
art  of  placing  himfelf  in  a true  light,  lor  ob- 
ferving  the  diiTerent  objefts  of  his  refearches, 
for  clafhng  the  obfervations  according  to  their 
natural  order,  and  for  combining  them  with  gene- 
ral principles;  that  is,  for  drawing  conclulions, 
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which  but  exprels  their  relations  and  connection. 
The  legiilator  has  given  the  authority  of  law  to  his 
opinions,  in  all  queftions,  with  refpeCt  to  which 
the  phyfiologift  muft  direa  the  decifion  of  the  ma- 
giftrate.  The  men  of  letters  have  found  in  him, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  model  of  a 
peculiar  ftyle,  and  even,  we  may  add,  of  an  elo- 
quence, which  combines  dignity,  with  artlefs  fim- 
plicity  ; a rapid  flow,  with  accuracy  of  detail ; the 
colouring  of  a glowing  imagination,  with  the  feve- 
rity  of  a ftrong  and  exaCt  mind,  that  facrifices 
every  thing  to  truth  5 and,  laftly,  the  Uiofl 
perfea  clearnefs,  with  the  moft  admirable  con- 
cii’enefs.  And,  even  in  our  time,  continuing  to 
be  ftudied  by  phyficians,  to  be  confulted  by  phi- 
lofophers,  and  read  by  all  men  of  tafte,  he  is,  and 
always  will  be  univerfally  refpeCted,  as  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhcd  ornaments  of  antiquity  ; and 
his  works  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  monuments  of  Icience  . 

We  have  dwelt,  at  confiderable  length,  on  thefe 
early  epochs,  which  are  unqueftionably  the  moft 
important  in  medical  hiftory.  M e lhall  pafs  more 
rapidly  over  the  fucceeding  periods. 


* See  note  [ E ]• 
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Of  the  other  Schools  of  Greece. 

The  fchool  of  Cnidos,  the  rival  of  that  of  Cp3, 
is  only  known  to  us  by  what  Hippocrates  himfelt 
records  concerning  it.  If  we  may  credit  the 
whole  of  his  account,  it  appears,  in  its  plan  of 
inftruction,  to  have  combined  the  difadvantages  of 
a blind  empiricifm,  with  thole  of  a fyftem  of  con- 
jedture  : for  he  affirms,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
confidered  difeafes  onl}^,  in  an  individual  point  of 
view,  and  without  reducing  them,  by  means  of 
their  analogies,  to  certain  clafles,  genera,  and  fpe- 
cies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  ground,  upon  thefe  infulated  obfervations, 
certain  rules  of  pradlice,  which,  from  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  referring  them  to  any  fixed  and  general 
Itandard,  left  no  durable  impreflion  upon  the 
mind. 

The  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  Italian  fcliool, 
produced  diftinguiffied  characters  in  various  walks 
of  fcience,  'and  alfo  gave  birth  to  feveral  able" 
phyficians.  This  truly  extraordinary  man,  after 
having  embraced  in  his  refearches  all  the 
branches  of  natural  and  moral  fcience,  pro- 
jedled  the  moft  extenlive  plan  of  education, 
which  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  fingle 
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individual.  He  lucceeded,  toq,  in  accomplifliing 
his  object,  and  eftablilhed  his  fchool  upon  fo 
firm  a foundation,  that  it  continued  to  flourith, 
with  undiminiflied  luftre,  for  a long  time  after  his 
death;  and  tyrants  and  fanatics,  with  fire  and 
fword  in  hand,  imagined  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
attack  it,  and  deftroy  it. 

For  eftimating  the  merits  of  this  pbilofopher, 
we  are  in  pofleffion  only  of  a few  fragments 
that  have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time;  but,  if 
w'e  tranfport  ourfelves  to  the  period,  in  which  he 
lived,  thefe  fmall  remains  may  well  excite  our 
aftonilhment. 

It  probably  was  Pythagoras,  or  fome  of  his 
difciples,  who  introduced  into  medicine  the 
doHrine  of  numbers^  that  is,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  general  obfervations,  which  had 
been  made  on  the  animal  economy,  with  the 
principles  of  their  favourite  fyftem.  The  power 
of  numbers,  and  the  advantages  which  the  an- 
cients fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  properties,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  other  fciences, 
have  been  frequent  fubjeHs  of  ridicule  among 
the  moderns.  Nor  have  they  lefs  derided  the 
fuppofed  predilection,  that  nature  was  believed 
to  have  for  certain  numbers,  or  for  certain  pe- 
riodic forms,  which,  acording  to  their  ideas, 
produce  a regular  recurrence  of  thefe  num- 
bers, in  the  phenomena  of  the  untverfe.^  Many 
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parts,  too,  of  the  Hippocratic  phyfiology  have  not 
been  more  kindly  treated  ; not  excepting  the  doc- 
trine of  critical  dajs,  nhich,  by  their  regular  revo- 
lutions, reproduce  the  facred  numbers  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  It  remains  to  be  afcertained,  whe- 
ther the  opinions,  in  regard  to  thefe  different 
points,  have  been  all  equally  juft. 

When  we  confider  the  progrefs,  which  the 
ancients  had  made  in  geometry,  and  ftill  more, 
when  we  retiect  on  the  juft  and  profound  view 
which  they  took  of  the  fcience  of  numbers,  we 
can  fcarcely  dpubt,  that  they  muft  have  made 
important  difcoveries  with  refpeSl  to  their  pro- 
perties. Ihe  application  of  thefe  difcoveries  to 
geometry,  with  which  an  arithinetic  of  fame  kind 
is  necelfarily  copneQed,  naturally  occurred  to 
their  minds.  From  geometry,  they  might  extend 
the  employment  of  it,  to  various  branches  of 
phyfical  fcience ; and  we  know,  that  they  acluallv 
did  this,  witnefs  the  fplendid  atchicvements  of 
Archimedes  in  ftatics  and  mechanics.  Lonix 
before  this,  Pythagoras,  with  the  affjftance  of  the 
experimental  analyfis,  had  been  able  tp  refer 
the  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  to  the  laws  of 
calculation.  To  conclude;  the  activity  of  thefe 
cnterprifmg  minds,  who  took  fuch  delight  in 
generalization,  mufc  have  led  them  to  introduce, 
into  moral  fcience,  thofe  views  or  inftruments  of 
refearch,  which  had  aided  them  fo  powerfully  in 

their 
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their  other  ftudies.  Suppofing  this  conjeulure  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  it  appears  to  be,  we  muft 
allow',  that  their  fyftem  of  numbers  muft  have  been 
to  them,  what  the  fcience  of  algebra,  which  is  only 
a more  abftra^l  and  univcrlal  fpecies  of  arith- 
metic, is  become,  in  many  refpecls,  to  the  mo- 
derns,— the  univerfal  method,  and  almoft  univer- 
fal  language  of  the  fciences.  Like  it,  the  numerical 
fyftem  of  the  ancients,  imperfeft  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  might  have  thrown  a direcl  light  upon 
many  branches  of  refearch,  and  mioht  have 
ferved  as  a ftandard  of  cornparifon,  and  regu- 
lator of  the  methods  of  others  ; it  might  have  fur- 
nithed  them  w ith  means  of  correfting  their  errors, 
or  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  to  lupply  their 
defefts. 

No  reafoning  a prmrl  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
nature  prefers  one  number  to  another.  But  this  is 
a queftion  of  matter  of  faft,  which  obfervation  alone 
can  folve.  Suppofe  that,  in  'a  game  of  back- 
gammon, fives  were  thrown  twenty  times  run- 
the  lational  probability  of  tneir  recurrence 
at  the  one-and-tw'entieth  throw  would  be  ftill 
die  fame.  Yet  what  playei*,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
would  not  bet  with  confidence  againft  fuch  a 
return  ? 

From  experience  alone  we  learn,  that,  in 
conlequence  of  the  natural  variety  obferved 
\n  fortuitous  events,  there  is  always  reafon  to 


wager 


^vager  againft  iliofe  whidi  have  already  occurred 
frequently,  and.  in  favour  of  thofc  which  have 
not  yet  taken  place. — It  is,  therefore,  from  fads, 
and  from  fads  alone,  that  wc  muft  judge  of  the 
dodrine  of  numbers.  In  thofe  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  us  the  rnoft  irregular,  and  the  leaft 
capable  of  being  fubjeded  to  rule,  experience 
Ihews  us,  that  there  is  ftiil  a certain  order  ob- 
ferved.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  ancients  have 
dhcovered,  in  different  operations  of  nature, 
that  order  which  numbers  muff  follow,  in  order  to 
produce  their  recurrence,  at  ftated  intei'vals?  lam 
very  far  from  affirming  that  fuch  an  order  really 
exifts ; but  it  may  be  the  cafe,  and  the  ^ancients 
may  have  obferved  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  we  are  entitled  to  contradid  them  liatlv 
on  this  point,  till  we  ffiall  have  made  all  the  expe- 
riments that  are  required  for  a complete  folu- 
tion  of  the  different  queftions  relating  to  the 
dodrine,  and  till  wc  ffiall  have  made  them  on  a 
fufficiently  great  fcale,  and  for  a fufficient  length 
of  time,  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  on  the 
fubjed. 

With  refped  to  the  periodical  order  of  the 
vital  adions,  whether  in  the  formation  and  evo- 
, lution  of  the  difierent  organs,  or  in  the  altera- 
tions  of  their  funf'tions,  and  in  the  crifes  of  dif- 

I 

cafes,  we  are  in  polfeffion  of  a confiderable  col- 
ledion  of  fads,  vvhich  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
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more'  decllive  judgment.  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Aretceus,  and  feveral  others  among  the  ancients ; 
their  abbreviators,  Lommius,  and  Sennertus; 
their  commentators,  Huret,  Jacot,  Houliei, 
Profper  Martian;  and  their  adliercnts,  Baillou, 
rernel,  Rondelet,  Prolper  Alpini,  Piquer,  and 
ieveral  others,  among'  the  moderns ; and  laftly, 
many  obiervers  of  particular  difeafes,  whole  au- 
tiiority  poffelies  the  more  weight  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facts,  that  they  conlined  themfelvesto  a 
fimple  hiftorical  narration,  and  had  no  favourite 
fyftem  to  eftablilh;  all  thefe  writers,  I repeat, 
feem  to  have  confpired  together,  though  with  ^ 

' different  ohjeas  in  view,  to  confirm,  in  this 
brancli  of  medical  refearch,  the  juftnels  of  the 
do6lrine  of  numbers,  as  adopted  by  the  ancients. 

Affiffed  by  latter  refearches,  Stahl  not  only' 
adopted  their  opinions,  but  extended  and  en- 
lan^ed  them;  and  even  applied  them,  in  a 
more  exaft  and  comprehenlive  manner,  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyl- 
tem.  In  Ibme  particular  treatifes,  he  has  com- 
bined them  with  feveral  new^  and  ingenious  views 
refpedting  the  periods,  the  progrefs,  and  the  con- 
verlion  ot  diflerent  dileafes,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  Hoffmann,  who  was  of  a more  timid 
difpofition,  has  followed  Stahl  pretty  clofely,  in 
many  of  his  excellent  differtations.  lioerhaave 
hiinfelf  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  acknou  ledge 

the 
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the  accuracy  of  the  ancients  ; and  all  the  fkilfuj 
pra6litioners  of  his  fchool  have  not  hefitated  to 
adopt  this  doctrine  of  critical  days,  which,  at  firftj 
had  been  rejected,  as  abfurd,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fiire  cabaliftical. — But  I have  already  expatiated 
too  much  on  this  fubjedt. 

At  a very  earl)^ period,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  Acron  of  Agrigentum  had  traced  the 
outlines  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Empiric  fe6l ; but 
their  principles  were  not  reduced  to  a regular 
fyftem,  nor  arranged  in  a didaftic  form.  This 
talk  was  referved  for  Serapion,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  which  con^ 
tinned  to  flourilh  during  a long  courfe  of  years. 

1 have  above  remarked,  that  the  controverfy 
between  the  Dogrnatifts  and  the  Empirics,  was  a' 
mere  difpute  of  words.  The  one  party,  however, 
conduced  their  proceedings  according  to  certain 
rules  and  axioms,  and  occupied  themfelves  about 
remote  and  proximate  caufes  of  events;  while  the 
other  confined  themfelves  folelyto  experience,  and 
rejefted  ail  hypothesis,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
force  of  obfervation*  But  the  Empirics  reafoned 
from  experience,  and  the  Dogrnatifts  experi- 
mented (if  we  may  ul’e  the  expreffion)  with  rea- 
foning,  and  regarded  as  caufes  thofe  circumftances, 
which  the  former  had  introduced  into  the  hif- 
tory  ofthe  difeafe.  Analogy  and  induftion  were  to 
the  Empirics,  what  the  connedlion  of  their  dogmas 
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and  their  methodical  application  to  the  plan« 
of  cure  were  to  the  Dogmatilts ; but  the  former 
had  the  advantage  of  commencing  the  1 abject 
more  direftly.  The  name,  even,  which  they  bore, 
the  terms  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  rules  which  they  had  j)refcribed  to 
themfelves,  led  them  conftantly  back  to  the  true 
road  of  analylis,  which  Ihould  always  besin  with 
obfervation. 

Jf  the  Pneumatic  fe6:  had  not  produced  Are- 
tjeus,  it  would  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  noticed. 
Some  vifionary  fpeculators  have,  at  different  times, 
been  dchrous  to  revive  it : their  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  proved  ineffectual  : their  reveries  have 
left  no  traces  behind  them,  and  are  now  fcarcely 
remembered. 

Aretaeus,  even  at  the  prefent  time,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  molt  accurate  obfervers,  and  as  one 
of  thofe  excellent  deferibers  of  dileafe,  whofe 
remarks  will  be  als*.  ays  replete  with  inftruCtion  ; 
although  they  date  from  the  earlielt  ftaees  of  the 
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SECTION 

From  the  Time  of  the  Introduction  of  Medicine 
at  J\ome,  to  the  Epoch  of  the  Arabians. 

Rome  became  the  niiftrels  of  the  world. 
Ker  tyrannical  government  completed,  by  op- 
preffion,  the  ruin  of  the  nations,  which  file  had  fub* 
clued  by  the  refiftlefs  force  of  her  arms.  She  tranf- 
ported,  with  violence,  to  her  bofom  the  arts  and 
fciences,  or,  rather,  the  mafterpicces  they  had 
produced;  which flie  fnatched  from  others,  without 
knowing  how  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  her- 
i’elf.  The  riches  of  the  whole  univerfe  \rere 
poured  in,  to  glut  her  infatiable  avarice.  Luxury 
foon  followed  in  their  train ; and  the  aftonilliing 
productions  of  the  happy  ages  of  Greece  had 
the  effeih,  of  attracting,  from  all  parts  to  Rome,  the 
philofophers,  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  artifts  of 
that  unhappy  country,  who  could  now  find  no- 
where but  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  thofe  ob- 
jects wdiich  they  rccjuired  for  the  culture  of  their 
minds,  and  which  were  ftill  dear  to  their  hearts. 

Phyficians  w'ere  for  a long  time  prohibited, 
by  the  magifirates,  from  fettling  at  Rome.  On 
this  fubjeCt,  there  remains  a letter  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor,  which  is  truly  curious,  on  account  of 
the  ftupid  ferocity  it  breathes.  That  violent 
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and  prejudiced  man  tiiought  to  govern  the  pofieflbrs 
of  the  wealth  of  the  univerfe,  like  a convent  of 
monks,  or  as  he  managed  his  own  houfehold. 
Parlimonious,  cruel,  and  capricious,  he  is  well 
known  to' have  ruled  over  the  latter  with  the  moft 
tyrannical  fway.  In  order  to  combine  all  forts  of 
defpotifrn,  he  himfclf  ailumed  the  care  of  his  fa- 
mily and  Haves  wdien  fick  ; and  the  means  which' 
he  employed  for  this  purpofe  evince  the  molt 
difgufting  ignorance,  and  moft  ridiculous  fu- 
perftition. 

However,  the  manners  of  the  people  foon  be- 
came more  refined,  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  new  fources  of  enjovinent  wdiich  wealth 
had  opened.  The  neceflity  of  procuring  men  of 
information,  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
was  very  generally  felt,  and  phylicians,  at  length, 
w'ere  allowed  to  appear. — Accordingly,  they  foon 
arrived  in  great  numbers ; but  the  era  of  their 
I eftablilhinent  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  glorious 
I for  their  fcience;  * though  Afclepiades,  foon  after, 

^ conferred  upon  it  a conliderable  degree  of  1 nitre. 

PradUtioners  feldom  attract  public  notice, 
thy  purfuing  a Ample  and  regular  line  of  con- 

* CaiTms  Hemina,  quoted  by  Pliny,  fays,  that  Archa- 
agatus  was  the  firft  vvho  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  into 
Uiome:  that  they  at  firft  allowed  him  a ihop,  with  the  title  of 
kkeaUr  of  uooimds  (vidnerarius ) ; but  that  they  foon  changed 
ithis  appellation  to  that  of  executioner,  on  account  of  the 
Itonnents  which  his  operations  occafioued. 
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du6l.  The  human  mind,  in  alniolt  every  fitua» 
tion,  contracts  particular  habits,  and,  perhaps, 
has  received  from  nature  that  difpofition  wliich 
leads  it  to  fearch  for  the  wonderful,  and  to  em- 
brace with  eagernefs  whatever  is  marvellous  and 
extraordinary.  For  engaging  its  attention,  the 
fimple  truth  proves  often  inlufticient : we  mult 
aftonilh,  in  order  to  convince ; and  tranfport  the 
mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  vifible  world,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  adent^.  Afclepiadcs,  edu- 
cated as  he  was,  in  the  fchools  of  eloquence, 
and  a rhetorician  himfelf,  introduced  into  phyfic 
the  art  of  deluding  the  judgment  by  the  power 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to- 
fucceed  in  this  art  with  the  fick,  whofe  infirmi- 
ties fo  often  render  them  credulous  and  fuperlti* 
tious.  Novel  methods  of  cure,  fanciful  remedies, 
bold  philofophical  views,  far  removed  from  com- 
mon opinions,  a rich  and  fertile  vein  of  eloquence, 
and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  indulgence  for  the 
caprices  of  thofe  who  committed  themfelves  to 
his  care;  thefe  were  the  means  which  this  man 
employed,  who,  without  being  a real  phylicianj 
was  bv  no  means  deltitute  of  taieuts  and  informal 
tion. 


* 'this  obfervation  applies  with  moll’  force  to  nations  in  a 
ilate  of  ignorance  ; but  gradually  becomes  lels  applicable,  in- 
proportion  as  they  advance  in  civilisation. 
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The  corpufcular  philolbphy  of  Democritus,  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  Epicurus,  had  been 
adopted  and  cultivated  only  by  a fmall  number 
of  perfons,  and  was  regarded  with  a fort  of 
dread  by  minds  of  a timid  caft.  It  was,  perhaps, 
on  that  very  account,  that  Afclepiades  was  fo 
fuccefsful  in  making  it  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem 
of  medicine.  By  means  of  corpufcules  aiid 
pores,  he  explained  every  thing ; he  aftonifhed 
the  people,  and  was  fometimes  fuCcefsful  in  ef- 
fecting a cure.  He  laughed  at  the  ideas  of  Hip- 
pocrates, on  the  fubjeCt  of  critical  days;  he  ri- 
diculed his  patience  in  obferving  nature,  in  or- 
der to  aid  her,  or  fupply  her  wants  ; and  termed 
his  fyftem  a Meditation  upon  Death. 

The  opinions  and  praCtice  of  Afclepiades  did 
not  long  furvive  hiinfelf.  From  their  remains, 
however,  arofe  the  Methodic  fyftem  of  phyfic, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Themifon,  at  prefent 
lefs  known  by  his  doctrines,  than  by  the  line  of 
Juvenal; 

“ Quot  Themifon  oegros  autumno  occidetit  uno.'^ 

The  Methodifts  divided  difeafes  into  three 
clalfes;  into  thole  of  conjiridted Jihres\  into  thofe 
of  relaxed  fibres;  and  into  thofe  which  were 
called  mixed.  In  the  firft,  they  employed  laxa- 
tives ; in  the  fecond,  they  exhibited  aftringents; 
and  in  the  laft,  both  laxatives  and  aftringents. 

w 2 But^ 
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But,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints, 
they  had  recourfe  to  their  grand  remedy,  which 
they  termed  the  analeptic,  or  refuynpthe  circle, 
and  which  confdied  ot  a luccefiion  of  fanciful 
remedies,  applied  at  ftatcd  intervals^  and  in  a 
determinate  order. 

We  may  form  foni'e  idea  of  what  they  meant 
to  defignate  by  the  term  difeafes  of  conftridtion  ; 
though  it  certainly  is  not  fo  intelligible  to  men  of 
fcience,  as  it  appears-  to  die  uninformed  clafs; 
we  may  aUb  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe 
relcLved  fibres;  but  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  w-hat 
tliey  could  underftand  by  their  mlvcd  fpecies,  or 
how  they  could  apply  to  practice  tliis  f{>sculative 
notion,  which  is  fo  very  fubtile,  as  to  elude  all  clear 
conceptioi't.  Befides,  is  it  not  evident,  that  al- 
moft  all  difeafes  belong  to  the  mixed  clafs,  or 
may  be  referred  to  it  ? For  this  word  (^if  it  fignify 
any  thing)  muft  mean  an  inequality  (f  tone  in 
the  different  organs,  or  an  irregular  diftrihution 
of  the  vital  power*.  Now  the  majority  of  dif- 
eafes prefent  the  general  phenomenon  of  a de- 
rangement of  equilibrium,  or  irregular  expendi- 
ture of  living  energy.  In  thofe  cafes,  in  which 
thefe  deviations  from  the  healthy  ftandard  are 
lefs  obvious,  an  ebferving  eye  may  Itill  perceive 
tliem ; and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  difeafe  in  which 

* So  that  certain  parts  may  be  in  a ftate  of  conjlriftio^, 
while  others  are  in  a ftate  of  relaxation. 
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a deficiency  of  equilibrium  is  not  in  fome  degree 
tnanifelted,  wiietlier  it  be  in  tlie  tone  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent organs,  or  in  the  exercife  ot  lite,  and  dii- 
tributioa  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem.  1 lius, 
then,  the  nii.ved  f pedes  of  the  Methodic  feci,  by 
comprehending  every  thing,  becomes,  in  fa6;,  ap- 
plicable to  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  clades,  though  we 
fiiould  not,  perhaps,  rejedl  entirely  the  terms 
by  which  they  are  defignated,  yet  the  dodlrine, 
which  they  tend  to  eftabliih,  is  certainly  of  a very 
limited  application,  and  furhiihes  very  few  lure 
indications  for  practice. 

Cselius  Aurelianus,  whofe  work  contains  mnch 
iifeful  matter,  has  given  us  a detailed  expofitiou 
of  the  principles  ot  the  Methodic  fyftem.  He 
had  adopted  them,  and  employed  them  with  Ikill , 
but  had  not  been  able  to  impart  to  them  that  cha- 
raaer  of  praaical  truth  and  general  utility,  which 
they  lb  dfeiuialiy  wanted. 

Profper  Alpini,  in  tiic  fixteenth  century,  and 
llaglivi,  in  the  eighteenth,  endeavoured  to  revive 
this  do6trine.  iliey  both  conducted  the  attempt 
with  genius,  but  without  iuccels.  Others  have 
prefumed  to  attempt  it,  w ithout  the  recommenda- 
tion of  cenius : but  the  Imall  portion  ot  epheme- 
ral  fame,  which  they  acquired,  generally  termi- 
nated with  their  life,  and  their  names  fcarcely  de- 
ferye  to  be  recorded  for  thefe  trnitlcls  ellays^. 
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After  feveral  centuries,  in  which  it  made  little 
progrefs,  and  after  numberlefs  commotions  and 
errors,  the  fcience  of  medicine  ftood  greatly  in 
want  of  more  accurate  methods  of  inquiry.  It 
was  high  time  for  it  to  recur  to  the  precepts 
of  nature,  or  to  thofe  of  her  faithful  inter- 
preter, Hippocrates. — -Galen  at  length  appeared. 
—Endowed  with  a genius  fufhciently  comprehen- 
five,  to  embrace  all  the  fciences,  and  to  cultivate 
them  all  with  equal  fuccefs,  he,  even  in  early  in- 
fancy, gave  proofs  of  uncommon  capacity;  and 
•w’hile  purfuing  his  youthful  ftudies,  began  to  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  the  prevailing  fyftems.  Dillk- 
tisfied  with  what  his  mafters  taught  him  as  incon- 
trovertible truths,  and  as  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  he  read  Hippocrates’  works,  and 
was  ftruck,  as  it  were,  vvith  a new  light  In  com- 
paring them  with  nature,  his  aftonilhment  and 
admiration  redoubled ; and  Hippocrates  and  na- 
ture thenceforth  became  the  only  preceptors,  to 
whofe  inftrudions  he  would  liften.  He  undertook 
the  tafli  of  commenting  upon  the  writings  of  the 
Father  of  medicine ; he  prefented  his  opinions  in 
various  lights  in  which  they  had  not  been  hitherto 
regarded  ; he  repeated  his  obfervations ; he  ex- 
tended them,  and  fupported  them  with  all  the  aid  - 
which  philofophy  and  natural  fcience  are  capable 
of  affording  them,  either  by  the  fimple  compari- 
fon  of  lads,  or  by  the  collation  of  different  theo- 
ries, 
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ries,  or,  finally,  by  the  combination  of  diflerent 
methods  of  reafoning.  In  lliort,  Galen  revived 
the  Hippocratic  fyfiein  of  medicine,  and  cornmu^ 
riicated  to  it  a degree  of  luftre  which  it  did  not 
poffefs  in  its  primitive  hmplicity.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  what  it  gained  in  his  hands  muit  be 
confeffed  to  have  more  the  appearance  of  drefs 
and  ornament,  than  of  real  folid  acquiiition.  dhe 
obfervations  which  had  been  code6ted,  and  the 
rules  w'hich  had  l>een  traced  by  Hippocrates,  in 
affuming  a moFC  fplcndid  and  iyltematic  form,  loft 
much  of  their  original  purity.  Nature,  whom  the 
Coan  phyfician  had  always  followed  with  fo  much 
accuracy  and  caution,  became  oblcured,  and,  in 
a manner,  ftiffed,  by  the  foreign  pomp  of  dif-  • 
ferent  fciences  or  dogmas ; and  the  art  of  medi-  , 
cine,  overcharged,  as  it  was,  with  fubtile  or  fuper- 
fluous  rules,  only  entangled  itfelf  in  a number  of 
new  and  unnecelfary  difficulties.  ^ 

Borden  compares  Boerhaave  to  Afclepiades  ; 
and  may,  indeed,  have  found  lome  features  of 
fimilitude  between  thefe  two  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians:  but  the  character  of  Galen  bears  a much 
ftrongerrefemblanceto  that  of  the  Leyden  profeftor. 
Both  appropriated  to  theinfelves  the  knowiedge  of 
the  age  in  w'hich  they  lived  ; and  both  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  it  to  medicine.  In  reforming  the 
latter  upon  great  and  comprehenfive  plans,  they 
attempted  to  combine  w ith  it  a variety  of  doHrines 
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which  are  entirely  foreign  to  it,  or  which,  ac  riioft, 
hear  to  it  relations  of  an  infulated  and  merely  ac- 
cedbry  nature.  Both  were  defirous  to  enrich 
their  fyfterns  of  phyfic  with  every  thing  which  they 
knew  betides.  Thence  it  come.s,  that  while  they 
fimplified  with  method,  though  often  in  a very 
unequal  manner,  the  general  views  which  iliouid 
govern  ks  fyftem  of  inlilrnbtion,  they  have,  never- 
thelefs,  left  a great  talk  for  their  fucceflbrs  to  ac- 
eomplifli, — the  talk  of  I'eparating,  vyitb  accuracy, 
many  juft  and  beautiful  ideas,  from  the  hypothe- 
tical dogmas  that  disfigure  them,  and  which  the 
order  itfelf,  of  their  connection,  renders  ftill  more 
dangerous  for  young  ftudents,  too  eafily  leduced, 
as  they  are,  by  fuch  comprehenfive  views. 

Galen  was  the  phyfician  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
It  is  with  a lively  intereft,  that  we  perufe,  in  his 
w’orks,  tfie  account  of  fome  diforders  with  m hjch 
that  philolb})hic  emperor  was  afflicted,  whole  life 
and  writings  prefent  the  happieft  model  for  the 
imitation  of  thole  men,  who  hold  in  tfieir  hands 
the  deftiny  of  nations,  and  whole  name,  in  every 
age,  muft  be  a f ire  upon  all  w'ho  have  not  fol- 
lowed his.  exanj|jle. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Epoch  of  the  Arabians. 

From  Galen  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  me- 
dicine appears  to  have  revolved  in  the  circle  of 
the  opinions,  which  we  have  feen  fucceffiveiy 
prevail  among  the  Greeks.  Its  condition  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Eaftern  Empire  is  little 
worthy  of  attention.  We  might,  perhaps,  in  this 
interval,  find  foine  obfervations  worth  collecting, 
with  refpecl  to  the  hofpitals,  which  were  at  that 
time  eftabliflied  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  feveral 
other  cities  of  Greece  in  Europe  and  Alia:  but 
this  fubjedt  has  but  a remote  connedlion  with  that 
|iow  under  confideration. 

'Ihe  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  been' 
formed  by  the  unremitted  care  of  a longTucceffion 
cf  princes  friendly  to  the  caufe  of  learning,  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Cefar  and  Pom- 
pey.  A violent  inlurredtion  having  taken  place 
in  the  city,  Cefar  ordered  the  fliips  tliat  were  in 
the  harbour  to  be  let  on  lire.  The  fire  communi- 
cated on  a fudden  to  the  buildings  of  the  library; 
and  not  fewer  than  400,000  volumes  were  con- 
I’umed  by  the  flames. 
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However,  this  lofs  was  in  a Ihort  time  replaced, 
at  lealt,  as  far  as  it  could  well  be.  Antony  made 
a prel’ent  to  Cleopatra  of  the  library  of  Pergamus, 
which  contained  200,000  volumes.  This  ftock 
Avas  by  degrees  augmented  ; the  books  attracted 
men  of  letters,  and  the  men  of  letters,  on  the 
other  hand,  created  an  influx  of  more  books. 
In  this  manner,  Alexandria  became  again  the 
emporium  of  the  fciences  and  arts. 

Aledicine,  in  particular,  was  taught  there  with 
much  fuccefs*  Students  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  reforted  to  it,  to  receive  the  inltrudiions 
of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  in  the  world  ; and 
this  fchool,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  happielt 
ages  of  Greece,  was  ftill  enjoying  an  undiminiflied 
degree  of  credit,  when  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens  took  place. 

Amroii,  w’ho  commanded  the  expedition,  wa^ 
defu’ous  to  fave  the  library  : The  anfwer  of  Omar 
is  well  known.  Thus  a treafure  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  "whole  human  race,  periflied  through 
the  barbarous  fury  of  Muirulmen, 

Yet  the  profeription  was  lefs  general  with  re- 
fpe61:  to  books  of  medicine,  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
of  natural  philofophy.  Some  few  efcaped  de- 
ftruClion,  either  on  account  of  the  intereft,  Avliich 
even  the  rnoft  ftupid  men  take  in  the  fcience 
that  promifes  them  health,  or  an  alleviation  of 
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their  complaints  ; or,  as  Tome  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion, on  account  of  the  idea,  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  Eaft,  that  they  would  learn  from 
them  the  art  of  making  gold*. 

The  firft  verfions  of  thele  books,  that  appeared, 
were  in  the  Syriac  language  ; for  the  Arabian 
tranflations  are  of  a later  date.  The  works  of 
Ariftotle  and  Galen  were  thole  for  which  the 
Arabians  evinced  the  moft  enthuliaftic  admiration. 
They  tranllated  them  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
commented  upon  them  in  different  ways,  and  with 
different  views.  Their  fubtile  minds  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  Peripatetic  fyltem  of 
metaphylics,  and  for  that  farrago  of  abfti'acl  pro- 
pofitions,  which  bears  down  the  fniall  number 
of  juft  and  ingenious  views  it  contains.  Their 
literati,  who  were  as  fond  of  pillage  as  their 
warriors,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  ideas  * 
that  were  to  be  found  in  works  of  little  note  ; 
and  fometimes  did  not  fcruple  to  lay  claim  to 

* John  the  Grammp,rian  was  at  that  time  reficling  at 
Alexandria,  and  made  groat,  and  not  altogether  unfuccels- 
ful  exertions,  to  lave  a few  manufcripts.  Theodocus  and 
I'heodunus,  both  phyficians  of  celebrity,  were  probably 
alfo  in  the  city,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Anirou;  at 
Jcaft,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  this  from  the  relation  of 
Abu-Ofl'aiba,  their  biographer.  Now,  if  this  was  the  cafe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  would  ufe  their  utmoll 
tndeavpurs  to  fave  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  the  art. 
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ivhole  books,  only  taking  care  to  lupprefs  the 
naaie  of  the  author,  jbyen  their  molt  celebrated 
writers  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  reproach. 

To  the  Arabians  we  are  indebted  for  fome  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  They  introduced  into  practice  the 
life  of  mild  catharties,  or  lenitives.  And  Rhazes, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  is  tlie  firlf  who  del’cribes 
the  fmall-pox*.  The  moderns,  no  doubt,  have 
far  furpafled  him  in  the  obfervation  of  the  dif- 
ferent oliaraclers  it  aflumes,  and  of  the  appear- 
ances it  exhibits,  according  to  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, the  ftate  of  the  body,'  and  the  epide- 
mical conftitution  prevalent  at  the  time  when  the 
difeafe  occurs  : but  it  is  delineated  with  much 
accuracy  in  his  writings ; and  till  the  time  (hall 
come,  when  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  (limplified 
as  it  has  been,  by  the  beautiful  difcovery  of 
Jenner)  lhall  have  completely  elfaced  it  from 
the  catalogue  of  difeafes,  Rhazes  and  fome  other 
Arabians,  who  have  treated  of  this  diforder,  will 
continue  to  be  read  with  much  profit. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  tranflated  info 
Arabic,  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  Ariftotie 
and  of  Galen.  But  his  fimplicity,  his  precifion, 
his  dodlrines  founded  upon  experience,  that  pru- 
dent philofophy  and  rigid  method,  which  obferves 


* See  note  [ F ], 
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with  care  the  footlteps  of  nature,  were  far  from 
excitincr  the  fame  decree  of  enthidiafm,  as  tlie 
fcientific  pomp  and  impofing  luxuriancy  of  the 
two  others.  And  indeed  the  Arabian  fyftems  of 
phytic  have  always  retained  this  caft;  for  in  them 
we  look  in  vain  for  that  genius,  and  that  delicacy 
of  difeernment,  which  are  to  the  fcience  ot  me- 
dicine, what  tafte  is  to  the  polite  arts. 

If  we  regard  merely  the  abfurdity  of  the  enter- 
prife,  and  the  Itupid  ferocity  which  gave  birth  to 
it,  the  Crufades  were  nothing  more  than  a 
cruel  and  fuperftitious  diforder  of  barbarous 
times.  But  we  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  admit, 
that  they  became  very  powerful  means  of  weak- 
ening, and  diverting  the  force  of  feudal  tyranny ; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  tended  to  enlarge  the 
intercourfe  between  the  ignorant  Europeans,  and 
the  Saracens,  who,  at  that  time,  were  more  en- 
lightened. It  alfo  appears,  that  w^e  are  indebted 
to  them  for  the  firlt  notion  of  the  municipal 
fyftem  of  law%  It  was  at  Jerufalem^  that  a 
clafs  of  citizens  fuddenly  emerged  from  amid  the 
chriftian  armies,  and  that  their  chiefs,  by  con- 
ferring ufyon  them  different  fundlions  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  were  enabled,  by  their  aid,  to  keep  in 
fubjeclion  thofe  bands  of  turbulent  nobles,  who 
till  then  had  known  no  autliority. 


Belldes, 
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Befides,  the  better  informed  part  of  thefe  no- 
bles, who  returned  to  Europe,  brought  with  them 
a number  of  new  ideas.  The  flourilhing  afpecf, 
of  the  towns  and  palaces,  inhabited  and  em- 
belliflied  by  the  Arabian  chiefs,  and  the  luxury 
and  conveniences  w'hich  they  exhibited,  had  na- 
turally infpired  them  wdth  new  defires  ; and,  either 
from  this  circumftance,  or  from  their  conne6liorfs 
with  the  Genoefe  and  Venetian  merchants,  the 
Crufaders  began,  firft,  to  perceive  the  value  of 
the  arts,  and,  afterwards,  that  of  the  fciences 
which  elucidate  them,  or  of  the  literature  which 
enlivens  them,  which  ferves  them  for  guide,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  their  neceffary  accompaniment  < 
and  foon  diffufed  a tafte  for  them  through  the 
Welle  rn  world. 

The  unfortunate  remains  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  or  rapacity  of 
the  Saracens,  w-ere  collected  by  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft.  While  the  Arabians  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  fcience  in  Afia  and 
Spain,  Greece  retained  fome  faint  traces  of  her 
^ former  I'plendour.  The  fcenes  of  fo  many  glo-  • 
rious  exploits,  of  fo  many  feats  of  genius,  and  of 
tlie  induftry  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  ftill 
before  their  eyes.  The  firft  productions  in  the 
molt  beautiful  language  that  ever  was  fpoken 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  ; the  monuments, 
of  which  the  avarice  of  the  Romans  had  not  been 
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able  to  deprive  them,  and  thofe,  wliich  the  luxury 
of  the  emperors  of  Conftantiiiople  had  raifed  at  a 
vaft  e^pence,  fupplied  their  lively  imaginations 
Avith  ideas  that  favoured  the  developement  of  all 
the  mental  faculties  : and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  theological  difputes,  which  the  folly  of  princes 
had  kindled,  their  genius  might  have  Ihone  Avith 
a luftre,  at  leaft,  as  ftrong  as  can  be  expected 
to  emanate  among  a people  that  has  loft  its 
liberty. 


SECTION  vn. 

hitroduclion  of  Medicine  into  Europe  f rom  Greece, 
•with  Men  of  Learning,  and  xvith  Literature. 

After  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  thc" 
Turks,  the  men  of  letters,  accompanied  by  their 
books,  took  refuge  in  Europe.  Italy  Avas  near  at 
hand ; and  the  two  countries  continued  to  be 
united  by  ancient  political,  religious,  or  commer- 
cial relations.  It  Avas,  accordingly,  to  Italy  that 
thefe  unfortunate  fugitives  retired,  carrying  along 
with  them  thofe  treafures  with  which  Europe  was 
to  be  enriched, — thofe  valuable  collecUons  of 
Grecian  Avorks,  which,  till  then,  had  been  but 
very  imperfectly  known  there,  and  which  after- 
wards 
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wards  feconded  lb  powerfuUy  the  reanimating 
impulfe,  of  which  Italy  had  already  experienced 
the  hrft  beneficial  effects. 

The  works  of  the  Arabians  fpread  their  fame 
through  all  the  dominions  of  the  Caliph  ; and  the 
borderincy  nations  began  to  look  with  envious 
eyes,  upon  thole  favoured  provinces.  Commerce 
had  eftabliflied  I’ome  little  intercourfe  between 
them  ; and  had  created  feveral  new  wants  and 
defires.  In  a Ihort  time,  the  youth  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  repaired  to  Spain,  in  order  to  enjo}^,  at 
the  fource  itfelf,  the  benefits  of  this  riling  light.  The 
Arabian  fchools,  accordingly,  came  into  vogue,  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Grecian  fchools  had  done 
before  them.  Arabic  foon  became  the  language 
of  the  learned,  and  it  was  through  it  that  the 
Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  of  Galen,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Euclid, 
and  of  Ptolemy.  But  the  fcience  of  medicine, 
amid  this  agitation  of  opinions,  made  no  real 
progrefs. 

However  the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Italy,  diftributed  copies  of  the  books  they 
had  brought  along  with  them ; and  taught  and 
illuftrated,  in  public  leblures,  the  doHrines 
which  were  contained'  in  them.  In  thcfe  con- 
fifted  all  their  wealth : accordinglv,  they  endea- 
voured  to  dilFufe  a tafte  for  them,  and  to  en- 
hance their  value  as  much  as  poffible.  Theodore 
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Gaza,  Argyropylus,  Lalcaris,  and  Eefl'arion  pre- 
pared correa  editions  of  them ; and  Aldus  printed 
them.  The  works  of  Diofcorides  appeared 
firft;  and  after  them  thofe  of  Galen,  of  Paulus 
Aigineta,  and  of  Hippocrates.  1 heir  publication 
tended  greatly  to  leffeii  the  credit  of  the  Arabians, 
whofe  numerous  plagiarifms  were  fo  very  ftriking, 
and  whofe  inferiority,  in  every  refpea,  foon  be- 
gan to  be  perceived.  But  the  infatuation  was 
too  great  and  general,  to  be  completely  over- 
come. Ariftotle  and  Galen,  whofe  reputation 
was  ftill  undiminiflied,  fecured  to  Arabian  lite- 
rature a portion  of  tliat  authority  which  it  had 
ulurped  in  their  names. 

In  vain  had  the  Ichool  of  Salerno,  which  had 
been  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventh 
century, — in  vain  had  it  procured  for  the  place  of 
its  eitablidiment,  the  name  of  Civitcis  Hippocvu- 
tica.  In  vain  had  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
liimfelf  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
fcience  in  Europe,  in  their  original  form,  and 
o lon^ei  in  the  difguife  of  Arabian  tranllations 
and  commentaries.  The  time  of  his  celebrity 
among  the  moderns  v'as  not  yet  come ; and  for 
the  revival  of  true  medical  fcience  it  was,  per- 
haps, necelfary,  that  the  round  of  error  lliould 
be  firft  completed. 
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Of  the  Jeuifn  Fh\jficians, 

It  was.  through  the  Jews,  that  the  Europeans 
tirft  learned  the  advantages  which  different  coun- 
tries may  derive  from  commercial  intercourle,  and 
were  apprifed  of  the  wealth  which  the  agents  of 
their  reciprocal  exchanges  may  acquire,  by  the 
exercife  of  this  fort  of  traffic.  Forming  a clofe 
and  diftinct  fraternity  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
they  naturally  became  the  agents,  the  brokers, 
and  the  carriers  of  the  other  nations.  The  infe- 
curity  of  the  feas  and  highways  had  led  them  to 
devife  more  eafy  and  convenient  methods  for 
tranfporting  money-fecurities.  They  accordingly 
became  our  factors  and  bankers,  before  the  ufe 
of  reading  was  known  : and  they  were  alfo  our 
firft  phyficians.  The  Oriental  languages  were  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  at  a lime  when  Galen,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  other  fathers  of  medical  fcience, 
were  known  in  Europe  only  through  the  medium 
of  Arabic  and  Syriac  traiidations,  the  Jews  w'ere 
aimoft  the  only  perfous,  w’ho,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  labours  of  antiquity,  knew  how  to 
treat  difeafes  with  any  fort  of  melhod. 

Their  theoretical  opinions  and  general  l\itcms 
are  detailed,  at  full  length,  'by  Kiolan ; but  they 
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re  no  longer  del'erving  of  notice.  Their  praaice 
tDivever,  was  more  fuccefsful.  All  the  dift'erent 
►as,  which  had  arifen  among  them,  while  they 
Kifted  as  a united  people,  had  combined  the 
udy  of  medicine  with  that  of  their  religious 
Jiets.  \Te  have  already  obferved,  that  theElTenes 
' :d  were  renowned  for  their  ftill  in  the 

satment  of  difeafes,'  and  that  the  name  of  the 
t.tei  fignifies  healers.  They  even  pretended  to 
•>ik  miracles,  and  the  ignorant  clafs  of  this 
»ple  (perhaps  at  that  time  the  moft  ftupid  and 
)ft  fanatic  of  any  nation  in  the  world)  were 
^en  inflamed  to  fiich  a degree  by  thefe  flip- 
ped miracles,  as  to  alarm  the  Pharifees,  who 
re  the  ti  tular  proprietors  of  the  national  worfliip. 
It  IS  believed,  that  the  univerfity  of  Sora,  which 
3 founded  in  Afia  by  their  Rabbins,  dates  its 
-gin  from  the  200th  year  of  the  chriftian  era. 

5 Jews  migrated  to  Spain  along  with  the  Moors, 

3 relembled  them  in  many  of  their  cuftoins  and 
mons,  and  who  receiving,  as  they  did,  coiili- 
lable  affiftance  from  them  in  fupporting  their 
lies,  naturally  allowed  them  liberty  to  form 

r different  commercial  and  I'cientific  inftitu- 

•s. 

"he  Jews  had  fchools  atTolcdo,  at  Cordova,  and 
«renada ; and  medicine  was  an  objea  of  parti- 
I inftru6lion  in  them.  J Juarte,  in  his  “ Trial  of 
s,  ’ affirms,  that  the  Jews  are  the  moft  proper 
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perfons  for  the  exercil’e  of  the  medical  profelTioiL 
This  people,  mingling  as  they  have  done,  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  have  conftantly,  and 
in  every  fituation,  retained  their  original  charadter. 
The  authority  of  a legiflature,  that  feparates 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  has  ftamped  all 
their  habits,  and  impreifcd  even  the  features  of 
their  face  with  indelible  traces  ; and  the  cruel  and 
uncealing  perfecution,  of  which  they  were,  efpe- 
cially  at  that  time,  the  viftiins  in  all  parts  of  llie 
world,  has  rendered  this  diftinclion  more  complete  ' 
and  irremoveablc.  Iluarte  fays,  that  their  tem- 
perament and  charafter  are  precifely  thofe  moft 
fuitable  for  a phyfician.  The  fubtilties  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  fupport  his  opinion,  may  not, 
perhaps,  produce  conviction ; but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  in  his  time  the  moft  efteemed,  and, 
probably,  alfo,  the  moft  able  phylicians  were  Jews. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Charlemagne  placed  great 
confidence  in  Tarragut  and  Bengefta,  and  that 
Charles  the  Bald  entrufted  the  care  of  his  health 
to  Zedekias.  Francis  the  Firft  Avas  defirous  to 
have  a phyfician  of  the  fame  nation,  and  wrote 
to  Charles  the  ATh,  requefting  him  to  fend  him 
one  from  his  court;  but  the  perfon  whom  the  lat- 
ter recommended  to  him  being  fufpeCed  of  chrif- 
tianity,  he  ordered  him  inftanlly  to  depart,  with- 
out even  deigning  to  confult  him  on  the  fubjeft  of 
liis  complaint. 

When 
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When  the  prielts  lecured  to  themfelvcs  the  ex- 
clulive  exercife  of  the  medical  art,  in  feveral  of 
tlie  Wellern  ftates  of  Europe,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  they  intrigued 
with  the  Popes  and  Councils,  in  order  to  excite 
every  fpecies  of  perfecution  againft  the  Jewdfli 
phyticians,  whom  they  juftly  regarded  as  very 
dangerous  rivals.  They  obtained  formal  excom^- 
munications  againft  thofe  who  committed  them- 
felves  to  the  care  of  Jews;  and  they  prevailed  upon 
weak  princes  to  profecute,  with  all  the  rigours  of 
the  la\y,  fuch  of  the  latter  as  dared  to  poifefs 
knowledge,  and  to  fuccour  their  fellow-creatures. 
But  thefe  anathemas  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect  upon  any  but  the  common  people,  who 
were  configned  to  the  care  of  ignorant  friars, 
canons,  or  deacons,  and  upon  obfeure  individuals 
among  the  Jews,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  protedion 
of  potentates,  or  of  men  of  rank  and  influence. 

In  France,  in  particular,  the  priefts  were.fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  endeavours  to  become  the  abfo- 
lute  mafters  of  the  medical  profcffion.  They, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  celibacy  to  all  thofe 
who  exercifed  it.  Accordingly,  the  phyficians  find- 
ing no  longer  any  advantage  in  remaining  free, 
w'ere  induced  to  enter  Into  orders,  which  held  out 
to  them  the  prolpedl  of  rich  benefices,  prebends, 
abbeys,  and  even  bifliopricks.  Thus  Fulbert, 
Bifiiop  of  Chartres;  Lombard,  Bifhop  of  Paris; 
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feveral  monks,  fuch  as  F,igord,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Philip  Auguftus,  and  Obizo,  Abbot  of  St. 
Viclor,  and  j.thyfician  of  Louis  the  Big;  laftly, 
feveral  prebendaries,  as  Robert  of  Douay,  phy- 
fician  to  Margaret  of  Provence ; and  feveral  in- 
ferior and  untitled  ecdefiaftics,  as  Roger  of  Pro- 
vins,  phyfician  to  Louis  the  VII Ith,  all  united  the 
profeffion  of  medicine  with  the  priefthood,  and 
acquired,  by  thefe  means,  great  wealth  and  re- 
pute. The  Lateran  Council,  held  in  11523,  cen- 
fured,  in  very  fevere  terms,  this  fpecies  of  am- 
phibious beings*,  who  difgraced  both  profeffions 
by  their  avarice,  their  impoftures,  and  their  fcan- 
dalous  lives.  But  the  French  priefts  and  monks 
bade  defiance  to  its  thundering  anathemas : and 
it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after,  that 
common  fenfe,  and  a regard  to  propriety  and  the 
public  good,  triumphed  finally  over  their  artifices. 
A fpecial  bull,  procured  by  the  Cardinal  d'Ef- 
touteville,  which  permitted  phyficians  to  marry, 
effeded  their  complete  feparation  from  the  clergy, 
and  by  this  means  alone,  put  a ftop  to  a great 
variety  of  fliamefui  abufes. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  Jewidi  phyficians 
were  lets  fubjecl  to  perfecution : they  were  al- 
lowed to  fettle  in  confiderable  numbers,  in  France, 

* They  alfo  pradifed  as  lawyers,  in  which  capacity  their 
extortions  were  equally  infamous. 
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in  the  Netherlands,  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Poland ; and  they  every  where  acquired  an  af- 
cendency  over  the  other  phylicians,  which  was  too 
uniform  to  be  alcribed  to  any  thing  but  real 
talents. 

At  prefent  there  exifts  fcarcely  any  memorials 
of  this  great  fuccefs  in  practice : the  views  and 
obfervations  of  fo  many  men,  who  were  held  in 
the  higheft  eltimation  by  their  cotem])oraries,  now 
repoie  along  wdth  them  in  their  tombs  : We  learn 
that  they  cured  difeafes;  but  the  particulars  of 
their  exertions  are  unknoAvn  to  pofterity,  and  have 
been  loft  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  Firjl  Seci  of  Chemical  Phy/icians. 

THE  fcience  of  chemiftry,  as  well  as  medicine, 
had  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
w'ho,  havin<^  been  lon<>  converfaiit  wdth  the 
art  of  diftillation,  had  fubjedtcd  various  fimples 
to  chemical  procefles,  and  had  produced  feve- 
ral  new^  and  ufeful  remedies  in  their  laboratories. 
Their  chemical  theories,  crude  and  undigefted, 
W’crc  promulgated  in  Europe,  along  with  their 
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tranflations  of  the  Greek  authors.  The  opera- 
tions, by  which  bodies  are  decompcfed  and  re- 
duced to  their  elementary  principles,  and  which 
enable  us  to  recoinpound  the  I'arne  bodies,  by 
the  reunion  of  their  fcattered  elements,  or  pro- 
duce, by  means  of  new  combinations,  other  fub- 
ftances,  endowed  with  properties  to  which  we 
find  nothing  analogous  in  nature: — Thefe  opera- 
tions, fo  aftonilliing  in  themfelves,  were  calcu- 
lated to  fill  with  ftupid  wonder  a fet  of  ignorant 
minds,  whofe  ideas  formed,  as  it  were,  but  an 
aflemblage  of  errors.  The  early  chemifts,  ac- 
cordingly, were  regarded  as  forcerers,  and  were 
obliged  to  exert  great  caution  and  addrefs,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people. 
But,  at  laft,  the  principle  of  curiohty,  the  thirft 
of  the  gold,  which  they  expected  to  make,  and 
the  love  of  life,  which  they  hoped  to  prolong  by 
the  products  of  this  new  art,  triumphed  over  the 
terrors  of  hell,  from  which  they  believed  it  arofe. 
Deceitful  hopes,  couched  in  the  obfcure  language 
of  the  prevailing  fuperftitions  of  the  time,  allured 
thofe  who  were  endowed  with  ardent  minds ; and 
the  inafs  of  abfurd  fictions,  which  they  already 
poifelfed,  feemed  infulficient  to  exhauft  and  fa- 
tiate  their  credulitv.  In  times,  indeed,  when 
knowledge  is  much  more  generally  ditfufed,  we 
may  obferve  this  principle  to  be  continually  in 
queft  of  new  objects;  the  difcovery  of  error  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  be  a painlul  feeling  to  the  human  mind, 
for  which  it  endeavours  to  confole  itfelf  by  fearch- 
uw  for  frehi  iiiufions. 

Accordingly,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  gold,  to  cure  all 
difeafes  by  a Angle  remedy,  and  to  render  man 
immortal.  It  was  by  purfuing  thefe  chimeras, 
that  the  chemifts  of  Europe  made  their  firlt  dif- 
coveries,  and  that  leveral  men  of  luperior  ge- 
nius, in  other  refpeas,  extended  and  improved 
them.  Such,  too,  were  the  lirft  fteps  of  a fci- 
ence,  which  now,  after  having  paflfed  through  the 
hands  of  fome  genuine  philolophers,  is  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  accuracy  in  its  operations,  which 
muft  henceforth  preferve  it  in  the  fure  road  of 
advancement a fcience  truly  fublirne  in  the 
objeas  of  its  refearches,  and  in  the  univerfality 
of  its  methods,  and  which  is,  at  once,  the  general 
key  to  all  the  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
the  true  guide  of  the  arts,  and  the  rnoft  foi  midable 
barrier  againft  thofe  very  fuperftitions,  in  the  midft 
of  which  it  originated  among  us. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  that  thofe 
among  the  alchemifts,  who  were  moft  infatuated 
with  Wfe  abfurd  expcaations,  pofiefled,  how- 
ever, fome  found  ideas,  or,  rather,  fome  happy 
views  with  regard  to  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
At  a time,  when  the  fchools  were  every  day  be- 
coming more  and  more  imbued  with  the  fcientific 
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prejudices  of  the  Galenian  and  Peripatetic  fyf- 
tenis  of  phyfic,  the^  alchemifts,  urged  on  by  their 
cnterpriling  genius,  and  ftiniulated  by  the  pre- 
dilection which  they  felt  for  extraordinary  ideas, 
and  for  new  and  untrodden  paths  of  purfuit,  be- 
gan to  form  a juft  conception  of  the  principles  of 
the  animal  economy.  They  foon  perceived,  that  it  * 
was  necetfary  to  feparate  its  ftudyfrom  that  of  dead 
matter,  and  that  the  beings,  who  are  endowed 
with  life  and  fenfation,  are  fubjecled  to  different 
laws  from  thofe  which  govern  inanimate  objedts. 
Arnauld  of  Villanova,  llaymond  Lullc,  Ifaac  Ic 
Hollandois,  and  Paracelfus,  may  all  be  faid  to 
have  been  treading  in  the  path  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic fyftem.  Paracelfus,  Avhom  the  folitary 
practitioner,  cited  by  Pordeu,  calls  the  greateft 
fool  of  phyficians,  and  the  greateft  phyfician  of 
fools,  was  unqueftionably  the  prototype  of  moun- 
tebanks^a  perfect  pattern  of  pride,  madnefs, 
and  impudence.  Prom  the  obfcurity  of  the  ale- 
houfes  of  Baflc,  he  practifed  upon  the  credulity 
of  princes,  and  even  of  fome  men  who  were',  in 
other  refpcCis,  very  enlightened  for  their  age. 
Leaving  thefe  difgraceful  haunts,  and  attended  by 
a multitude  of  infatuated  adherents,  he  poured 
forth  a volley  of  lies,  abfurdities,  and  abufe  againft 
his  rivals. . He  profcribed  every  thing  which  was 
not  his — he  cried  with  a frantic  voice,  “ Away 
with  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian  and  he  publicly 

burnt 
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burnt  the  works,  the  fame  of  which  he  was  de- 
firoLis  to  deftroy. 

Such  was  Paracelfus,  who  fancied  himfelf  a 
great  man,  becaule  his  name  was  oftener  men- 
tioned in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than  that  of  any 
of  his  cotemporaries.  Since  that  time,  the  fe- 
vered juftice  has  fucceeded  this  infatuation,  and 
there  is  not  a tingle  phylician,  whole  opinion  is 
allowed  to  have  any  weight,  who  has  not  per- 
ceived the  inconfiftency  of  his  ideas,  and  the  ex- 

I 

travagance  of  his  pretenfions.  How  often  have 
all  the  odious  and  ridiculous  features  in  his  con- 
du6f  been  expofed  and  detailed  ! And  yet,  juftice 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  real  fervices 
which  he  rendered  to  fcience ; the  utility  of  the 
remedies  which  he  firft  introduced  into  pradlice, 
or  which  he  employed  with  more  boldnefs  and 
fuccefs  than  his  pvedecefibrs ; and  that  peculiar 
fort  of  fagacity  he  poffelfed,  which,  without  me- 
riting the  name  of  real  genius,  prepares  the  mind 
for  certain  difcoveries,  to  which  a more  cautious 
mode  of  procedure  never  could  have  led. 

Paracelfus  had  perceived  the  principal  errors 
of  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  pliyfic,  and  had  fome 
diftant  idea  of  the  reforms  w^hich  they  required; 
and  if  his  natural  difpofition  had  allowed  him  to 
do  juftice  to  thole  whom  he  impudently  copied, 
w'hile  he  was  abufing  and  reviling  them  ; if  he  had 
not  been  conftantly  obliged  to  w'ork  upon  the 
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paiiions  of  the  multitude  which  furrounded  him, 
he,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  able  to  promote 
to  a groat  decree,  that  revolution  which  was  def- 
tilled,  fooncr  or  later,  to  effect  the  revival  of  the 
true  fcieiice  of  medicine  in  Europe. 


SECTION  X. 

Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Hippocratic  Syftem 

of  Medicine. 

Before  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  fome  towns  in  Italy, 
had  revived,  in  that  couiitiy  fo  favoured  by  na- 
ture, a tafte  for  fcience,  for  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  Italian  language,  formed  as  it  was 
from  the  remains  of  the  Latin,  and  on  which  fo 
many  hordes  of  barbarians  had  left  the  traces  of 
their  progrefs  and  oppreffive  dominion,  had  at 
length  alfuined  a more  fettled  character.  Some 
original,  and  even  elegant  writers  in  it,  began 
to  imitate  the  claffical  beauties  of  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  fuch  tranfeendent  models.  It 
was  found  to  be  fufceptible  alfo  of  other  beauties, 
of  a lefs  fimple  nature,  but  M’hich  feem  to  be 
inherent  to  it,  and  which  a captious  talte  alone 
would  wifh  entirely  to  profcribc. 


Italy 
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Italy  ferved  as  an  afylum  for  thole  men  of 
letters  who  had  lied  from  Coiiftantinople;  and 
was  the  firft  to  experience  the  happy  eftc6ts  of 
the  knowledge  they  had  brought  with  them. — 
Ancient  literature  foon  became  generally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  country,  and  tafte  made 
rapid  progrefs,  owing  to  the  iniluence  of  a ge- 
nial climate  and  the  moft  enchanting  Iccnery 
in  the  world,  or  to  the  prefence  oF  many  of 
the  mafterpieces  of  art,  which  had  been  tranl- 
mitted  from  the  happy  ages  of  antiquity;  or, 
finally,  to  the  progrelhve  impulfe  ot  induftry  and 
commerce,  and  tlie  encouragement  which  lome 
enlightened  governments  gave  to  men  ot  learn- 
ins  and  of  fcience. 

The  Italian  had  already  become  a rich  and 
harmonious  language.  It  was  now  fuddenly 
brought  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  refinement,  in  the 
fame  way  as  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
have  been  improved, — by  the  attentive  ftudy  of  the 
great  models  of  antiquity : and  the  conflux  of  all 
the  learned  men  of  Europe  to  Italy,  bore  foine 
faint  refemblance  to  thofe  brilliant  periods  in 
Grecian  ftory,  when  it  was  cuftornary  to  fee  all 
thofe  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  even 
among  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  who  had 
learnt  to  know  of  how  little  value  human  life  is 
without  the  luftre  of  talents,  and,  above  all; 
without  the  light  of  reafon— when  it  was  cuf- 
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toniary  to  fee  thefe  men  repairing  from  all  quar- 
terSj  and  mixing  with  the  difciples  of  the  cele- 
brated philofophers  and  orators  of  the  times. 

Among  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the  pro- 
moters of  knowledge,  there  are  none  whole  me- 
niory  has  been  more  honoured  by  pofterity,  thari 
a family  of  Florentine  bankers.  The  Medici,  in- 
deed,  have  done  more  lor  the  advancement  of 
pliilofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  con- 
fequently  for  the  happinefs  of  fucceeding  ages, 
than  all  the  princes  and  kings  of  the  earth  put 
together.  Highly  refpedled,  as  long  as  they  were 
fatisfied  with  the  noble  and  liberal  exercife  of 
their  trade,  and  did  not  afpire  to  any  other 
fpecies  of  influence  than  that  derived  from  the 
popularity  which  they  acquired  by  their  talents 
and  their  virtues,  they  have  left  immortal  tefti- 
monies  of  their  worth,  and  have  imprelfed  with 
a deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  the  hearts  of  all  the 
friends  of  philofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts : 
and  the  merit  of  having  fo  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  outweigh  the  reproaches  which,  in 
other  refpefts,  they  have  too  juftly  deferved. 

The  two  greateft  men  among  the  jMedici,  w6re 
unqueftionably  Cofmo  and  Lorenzo. — The  glory 
of  Cofmo  is  more  pure ; but  the  career  of  Lo- 
renzo was  more  fplendid  ; and  even  the  moft  rigid 
judges  are  forced  to  allow  him  the  praife  of  bril- 
liant 


Hunt  and  noble  qualities.  Who,  indeed,  was 
ever  found  to  combine,  in  a more  eminent  de- 
gree, the  fincere  love  of  his  country,  with  great 
political  talents,  and  the  elevated  fentiments  of  a 
generous  mind,  with  that  Ikill  and  addrefs  which 
enabled  him  always  to  preferve  his  popularity  ? 
Vet,  it  w'as  only  by  the  moft  fortunate  accident, 
that  he  efcaped  from  a plot  of  alTaffination,  in 
w'hich  a pope,  a cardinal,  and  an  archbilhop, 
were  concerned,  and  the  execution  of  w'hich 
no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
but  two  priefts ; for  common  ruffians  ftiud- 
dered  wdth  horror  at  the  idea  of  committing  fo 
great  a crime  in  the  church,  and  during  divine 
fervice 

Lorenzo  de’Medici  w'as  not  only  a warm  pa- 
tron of  philofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts ; 
but  he  alfo  contributed  by  his  own  w’ritings,  to 
the  diffufion  of  that  fublime  and  liberal  fyftem  of 
morality  of  the  Platonifts,  wdiich,  though  unfor- 
tunately founded  on  principles  that  will  not  bear 
the  ftrift  teft  of  reafon,  has,  at  leaft,  the  recom- 
mendation of  infpiring  tire  mind  with  fentiments 
of  confcious  dignity. 

* “ Difle  (Monteficco)  che  gli  non  baftarebbc  mai  I’animo, 
coninneUfirn  tanto  eccefo  in  chiefa^  tcl  uccompagnaie  tradi- 
mento  col  fucrilegio.’'  , 

Macli.  lib.  8. 

For  further  details,  fee  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de’iNledici,  by 
Rofcoe. 
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The  poems  of  Lorenzo  alfo  deferve  to  be 
ranked  amon"  the  benefits  which  he  conferred 

CD 

u{)on  learning.  Although  not  free  from  the 
blernifnes  of  his  age  and  country,  they  are  diftin- 
guifiied  by  a tincture  of  melancholy,  and  gran- 
deur of  conception,  which  we  fliould  be  glad  to 
meet  with  more  frequently  in  the  works  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates  were  now  pretty 
- generally  known,  and  were  taught,  illuftrated 
and  commented  upon,  along  with  thofe  of  Plato. 
Phvficians  cultivated  literature,  and  men  of  letters 
were  in  general  phyficians.  In  vain  did  Petrarch, 
jealous  of  the  repute  which  the  rifing  art  began  to 
enjoy,  utter  the  rnoft  violent  invectives  againfi; 
it  and  againft  all  its  votaries;  neceffity,  which  is 
much  more  powerful  than  hatred^  foon  fupprelTed 
the  outcry  of  this  poet,  and  of  fome  other  wits,  who 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  collefit  from  the  facred 
as  well  as  profane  authors,  every  thing  which 
could  injure  the  caufc  of  medicine,  and  tend  to 
degrade  it  in  the  public  opinion. 

The  fudden  appearance  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
which  had  commenced  its  ravages  at  the  fiege  of 
Naples,  in  149-1*,  and  which  rapidly  fpread  over 
Italy,  Prance,  Spain,  See.  had  rendered  the  affiftance 
of  the  art  more  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  confe- 
quenily  had  conferred  upon  it  a greater  degree 

of 


* See  note  [Cl. 
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(if  importance.  The  anatomical  dilcoveries  of 
Velalins  and  Columbus;  tlie  practical  fuccefs  of 
llerengar  of  Carpi,  and  the  claliical  labours  of 
Mercurialis,  Capivacci,  Calvus,  and  Profper  Mar- 
tian, had  procured  it  a degree  of  credit  in  Italy, 
little  inferior  to  what  it  had  acquired  during  its 
molt  flourilhing  period  among  the  Greeks : and 
the  human  mind,  freed  from  the  lliackles,  Avhich 
had  ftinted  and  diftorted  its  exertions,  and  after 
having  exhaulted,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
its  tafte,  upon  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  fculpture,  began  to  leek  new  food  for 
its  activity,  among  the  different  branches  of  na^ 
tural  and  moral  Icience. 

While  the  Italian  tongue  niade  fuch  rapid  im- 
provement, the  French  and  the  other  European 
languages,  w'ere  in  a very  languilliing  ftate,  and, 
indeed,  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 

I 

figured  by  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man idioms,  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  poverty. 

Medicine  advanced  with  more  equal  Iteps;  and 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  made  nearly 
fimilar  progrefs.  The  fchools  began  to  affume  a 
new^  character : that  of  Paris,  in  particular,  dif- 
tinguillied  itfelf  by  the  molt  complete  and  fuccefs- 
fiil  revival  of  the  Hippocratic  fyftein;  and  perhaps 
the  heft  commentators  upon  this  great  man  have 
been  produced  in  this  fchool.  I ffiall  content 
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mylelfwitli  mentioning,  in  this  place,  Jacot,  Diirct; 
Iloulier,  and  Baillou,  tlic  pcrulal  ot  whole  works 
will  always  be  inftruftive  for  praclilioners.  This 
lame  fchool,  too,  had  the  honour  of  educating 
and-  polleffing  I’crnelius,  vyhofe  comprehenfive 
mind  was  able  to  reduce  to  a regular  fyfiem  the 
moft  extenlivc  knowledge,  and  to  communicate  it 
in  a ftyle  which  was  at  once  extremely  philofo- 
phical  and  elegant.  About  the  fame  period, 
Tabri'eius  of  Aequapendente  among  the  Italians, 
Fabricius  llildanus  in  Germany,  and  Ambrofe 
Pare  in  France,  reformed,  in  fome  mcafure,  the 
art  of  furgery.  The  two  laft  enriched  it  with 

4 

very  accurate  and  circumltantial  deferiptions  of 
difeafes  and  their  methods  of  cure.  The  former, 
colle^ling  thofe' which  already  exifted,  arranged 
and  combined  them  in  a fyftematic  form:  while, 

t 

on  the  other  hand,  Guy  de  Chauliac  gave  a cor- 
recl  view  of  the  Itate  of  furgery  in  his  time,  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  four  Se^ls  into  which  the 
whole  body  of  practitioners  were  divided 

However,  the  intercourfe  between  the  diflerent 

* The  firfr  of  thefe  fefts  follo\^’ed  Roland,  Roger,  and  the 
I'our  Mailers*;  the  I’econd  were  adlieri'nts  of  Brunus  and 
Iheodoric;  the  third,  of  William  of  Saliceto  and  Lan- 
franchi ; and  the  fourth  confifted  of  the  German  fnrgeons, 
who  to  their  bandages,  ointments,  and  potions,  added  the 
ufe  of  charms. 

See  note  [ II  ]. 
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nations  of  the  globe,  winch  was  daily  becoming 
more  ealy  and  habitual,  redoubled,  in  Ibme  mea- 
fin-e,  the  emulation  of  men  of  fcience,  and  pro- 
duced an  extenfive  dilfufion  of  learning.  The 
difcoveries  which  were  made  in  one  country  be- 
gan to  be  no  longer  unknown  to  its  neighbours. 
\Tyages  and  travels  were  multiplied,  and,  by  their 
means,  each  celebrated  profelTor,  from  his  chair, 
or  from  the  privacy  of  his  ftudy,’  fpoke,  it  w'e 
may  fay  fo,  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Linacre  w'ent  to  Italy  to  procure  the  know- 
lechm,  wdiich,  at  that  time,  there  w^ere  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  in  England.  He  became  the 
difciple  of  Demetrius  • and  of  x^ngelo  Politian, 
and  lived  in  tlie  ftridleft  intimacy  with  that  aliem- 
blage  of  men  of  learning,  wiiofe  fame  had  induced 
him  to  quit  his  native  country:  and  when  lie  came 
back  to  England  fome  years  afterwards,  loaded  with 
the  rnoft  honourable  fpoils,  his  return  was  diftin- 
guhhed  by  a marked  public  lervice.  Einacie 
prevailed  upon  King  Henry  the  ^ Illth,  lO  whom 
he  was  principal  phyfician,  to  found  the  College 
of  Phyficians  of  Eondon  ; — a rcfpectable  inititu- 
tion,  which,  even  at  the  time  of  its  eltabliiliment, 
w'as  produHive  of  real  benefit,  and  has  lince  con- 
tinued to  increafe  in  Iplendour  and  utility.  Lin- 
acre was  Prefident  of  it  at  its  opening,  and  exerted 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  its  welfare ; 
aud,  in  order  to  aflociate  his  name  ftill  moie 
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clofely  with  the  advantages  which  he  expelled  to 
accrue  from  it  to  his  country  and  to  the  art,  he 
bequeathed  his  own  houfe  to  the  College,  with 
the  intention,  that  it  fliould  continue  to  be  the 
place  of  its  meetings,  and  the  fcene  of  all  its 
labours.  ' 


SECTION  XL 

Of  Stahl  and  Van  Hdmont, 

]')uRiNO  the  laft  century,  chemiftry  experi- 
enced a fudden  revolution  in  Germany.  This 
change,  which  had  an  aftonifliing  influence  upon 
the  progrefs  of  natural  fcience,  was  effected  by 
Lecher,'  and  his  difciple  Stahl. — Stahl  was  one  of 
thoi’e  extraordinary  men,  whom  nature  feems  to 
produce,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpole  of 
etfectiniT  the  reform  of  the  fciences.  She  had 
endowed  him  with  that  keen  fagacity,  which 
enables  the  mind  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the 
objefts  of  refearch,  and  with  that  prudence,  which 
leads  it  to  paufe,  at  every  ftep,  in  order  to  con- 
fider  them  in  all  their  dilferent  afpeffs ; with  that 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  comprehenfivenefs 
ol  underftunding,  which  embraces  them  in  their 
combinations ; and  with  that  patience  in  obfer- 
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vation,  which  follows  them  through  all  their  mi- 
nute details.  He  was,  like  his  mafter,  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  hy  the  rare  talent  of  tracing  ana- 
logies and  points  of  comparifon,  between  the 
molt  ordinary  phenomena,  and  thole  which  ap- 
pear moft  unaccountable  ; by  the  aid  of  which  it 
is  frequently  pofiible  to  difcover  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  latter,  and  thus  to  found  the  moft 
fublime  theories  upon  the  moft  fimple  reafonings. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  objedt  to  enumerate 
the  chemical  labours  of  thefe  two  great  men  : it 
may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  they  were  the  firft 
who  introduced  philofophy  into  a fcience,  which, 
till  then,  had  been  conftantly  tlucluating  between 
a finall  number  of  important  truths,  and  a mul- 
titude of  abfurd  errors,  and  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  refearches,  feemed  deltined  to 
remain  for  along  time  the  inheritance  of  quackery, 
or  the  deceitful  objeH:  of  the  moft  exiravagant 
hopes. 

Stahl  undertook  to  accomplifh  in  medicine, 
what  he  had  before  effected  in  chemiftry.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  doHrines  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  none  knew  better  than  he,  the  im- 
provements they  were  capable  of  deriving  from 
the  obfervations  and  philofophical  views  of  the 
moderns.  He  perceived,  that  the  firl't  thing  to 
be  done,  was  to  fe[>arate  the  general  ideas,  or 
principles  of  medical  fcience,  from  all  extraneous 
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liypothciis.  lie  had  remarked,  that,  as  medicine 
employs  itfelf  upon  a fubjeft  governed  by  parti- 
cular laws,  the  Itudy  of  no  other  obje61:  of  nature 
is  capable  of  difclofing,  at  leaft  dire6fly,  thofe 
laws  ; and  that  the  application  of  the  do6lrines 
-which  have  been  mplt  firmly  eftabliflied  in  other 
branches  of  fcience,  to  that  which  has  in  view  the 
knowdedge  and  due  regulation  of  the  animal 
economy,  necelfarily  becomes  the  fource  of  the 
moft  pernicious  errors. 

Every  age  has  its  peculiar  tafte  and  fafliion. 
The  fame  fciences  are  feldom  cultivated,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  with  the  fame  degree  of 
ardour  : they  give  way  to  others  : and  all  of  them, 
during  thefe  tranfitions,  experience  changes,  more 
or  Id’s  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  their 
fyftematic  arrangement.  ^ At  different  periods, 
medicine  has  afllimed  the  tone  of  the  prevailing 
fciences  : it  has  even  endeavoured  to  fpeak  their 
language,  and  to  fubjed  itfelf  to  the  fame  rules  : 
lb  that  it  has  palled  fuccelTively  through  all  the 
different  fyftems,  that  have  acquired  any  degree 

' of  celebrity  in  the  world.  The  neceffity  of  con- 
fining it  within  the  fphere  of  thofe  fads,  with 
■which  it  is  ftridly  conneded,  and  which  alone 
can  afford  juft  views  wdth  refped  to  the  human 
frame  in  a ftate  of  difeafe,  and  ufeful  indications 
of  cure ; this  neceffity,  which  had  been  formerly 
rccognifed  by  Hippocrates^  hud  been  alfo  dif- 

tindly 
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tiuftiy  perceived  by  Bacon.  Stalil  aceompliflied, 
at  Jeait  in  Ibme  rel’pecls,  wiiat  Bacon  had  merely 
pointed  out. 

The  ideas  of  Stahl  have,  in  general,  been  very 
imperfeclly  underftood  : We  may  even  aflert,  that 
they  have  been  ahnoft  ecpially  disfigured  by  liis 
cenfurers  and  by  his  admirers.  Ihe  cauies  of 
this  mifunderftanding  defer ve  to  be  detailed  in  a 
particular  work.  It  wmuld,  I think,  be  ufcful  to 
exhibit  the  Stahlian  fyftem,  in  more  determinate 
points  of  view,  than  the  author  himlelt  could 
poffibly  have  done.  Hitherto  the  points,  in  which 
it  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  dodlrines  of  the  an- 
cients, and  thofe,  in  which  it  is  related  to  them, 
have  never  been  precifely  afeertained.  Perhaps 
too,  it  would  be  advifable  to  conclude  a work  of 
this  defeription  by  a fyltematic  view  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  fince  the  time  of  Stahl,  and 
of  the  future  advances  which  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  expecl  at  no  very  diftant  period.  It  would 
probably  refult  from  this  inveftigation,  that  the 
reforms,  w'hich  have  been  already  eftected,  and 
thofe  wdiich  may  be  hereafter  aceompliflied  in  the 
fame  fpirit,  muft  be  aferibed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  to  this  extraordinary  man  ; both'  on  account 
of  the  found  ideas  which  he  direHly  eftabliflieJ, 
and  of  the  impulfc  which  he  communicated  to 
public  opinion.  It  would  too,  I am  perfuaded, 
appear,  that,  notwithftanding  thp  haughty  inan- 
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ner  in  which  the  adverfaries  of  Stahl  have  at- 

• » • ' • 

tacked  him;  notvNithftandin^r  the  awkuardnefs  in 
M'hich  fome  of  his  difciples  have  defended,  ex- 
plained, and  commented  upon  his  works,  ftilj 
his  influence  has  not  been  lefs  powerful  in  medi- 
cine, than  in  chemiftry,  and  that  to  both  fciences 
he  has  rendered  everlaftin^^  fervices.  In  this 
place  I lhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that 
even  his  fmallelt  performances  are  replete  with 
enlarged  views,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  abound  in 

' t ' ' f 

valuable  minute  remarks ; and  that  the  great 
work,  which  contains  the  expoiition  of  his  gene- 
ral theory,  is  liable  to  erroneous  interpretations, 
merely  from  the  indefinite  meaning  of  a leading 
term,  which  fheds  its  obfcuritv  over  all  the  ac- 
ceflTory  and  fubordinate  illuftrations ; — an  oblcu- 

rity,  however,  in  which  the  author  deemed  it 

• , • . » •/*:*' 

prudent  to  envelope  his  doctrines,  in  order  to 
fliield  himTelf  from  perfecution. 

The  phenomena  of  life  depend  upon  a caufe; 

i 

or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly,  are  the  refult  or  na- 
tural confeq lienee  of  fome'  preceding  event,  which 
we  know  only  by  the  fubfequent  events  connedied 
with  it,  that  is,  by  the  phenomena  themfelves. 
To  this  caufe  difl'erent  names  have  been  applied, 
at  diflerent  periods  of  medical  and  philofophical 
hiftory.  Hippocrates  called  it  the  irnpulfive  prin- 
c/plc,  hopfj.^u.  Since  his  time,  it  has  received  fuc- 
teifivtdy  tiie  appellutions  of  foul  or  anirna,  ner-' 
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%'pus  power,  fenfibillty^  vital  principle,  folidiwi 
yivuni, 

When  the  dirrin6tion  between  mind  and  matter 
was  edablilhed  in  a formal  and  dogmatic  manner, 
what  had  formerly  been  the  Jhul,  now  became 
the  mind ; and  pliilofophers,  in  league  wdth  the 
theologiits,  regarded  it  as  immaterial.  The  body, 
theretore,  was  diltinguiflied  from  it,  by  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  its  being  body;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  they 
adopted,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  age  or 
country,  various  caulits  or  powers,  which  they 
believed  to  be  material  as  well  as  the  body,  but 
fubjedled  by  unknown  relations  to  the  mind,  their 
common  regulator.  Certain  notions  of  a ftill 
niore  dogmatical  nature  having  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  thought  is  exclulively  a function  of  the  mind, 
elfential  even  to  its  exiftence,  and  of  which  the 
exercife  continues,  wuthout  interruption,  during 
the  whole  courle  of  life,  and  terminates  only  at 
the  diholution  of  the  body  ; the  word  foul,  con- 
sequently, could*  no  longer  be  reftri6;e'd  to  the 
delignation  of  the  fir  ft  caufe,  or  abltraft  idea  of 
the  phenomena  of  life ; but  was  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  principle  of  thought,  or  thought  itfelf,  and, 
in  ordinary  language,  was  employed  to  denote 
'the  moral  being,  or  tlie  whole  affemblage  of  our 
ideas  and  fentimehts. 
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From  ainon"  all  the  terms  which  fecmed  fit  to 

O 

exprefs  the  moving  principle  of  animated  bodies, 
Stahl  chofe  the  word  and  for  the  following 

reafon:  iVccording  to  him,  this  principle  is  in- 
. divifible,  and  exerts  an  equal  influence  upon  all 
the  organs  of  the  body ; and  the  differences, 
which  are  obfervable  in  their  operations,  or  in 
the  refults  of  thefe  operations,  depend  on  the 
ftruefure  of  the  parts,  which  modifies,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  principle  itfelf,  and  caufes  it  to  ex:- 
perience  the  affections,  or  to  produce  the  actions, 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  organs.  Thus,  it  digefts 
in  the  ftomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  fecretes 
the  bile  in  the  liver,  thinks  in  the  head,  or  prin- 
cipal dependencies  of  the  brain.  Such  was  the 
doftrine  of  many  ancient  philofophers  ; fuch,  too, 
was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  of  St.  Auguftine,  who  has 
delivered  it,  in  a manner  both  clear  and  ingenious, 
in  his  ffiort  treatife,  “ T)e  quantitate  animee.,^’’ 
By  this  doffrine,  they  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  and  primary  efl’ence  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, which  is  completely  inexplicable:  but  they 
were  freed  by  it  from  the  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  double  or  triple  foul  of 
the  Bldtonifts : and  as,  upon  the  fuppolition  of 
its  immateriality,  its  action  upon  the  body,  with 
regard  to  all  the  movements  which  thought  ai;d 
volition  produce,  ffas  never  been  called  in  quef- 
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tion,  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it 
iidled  in  like  manner  upon  it,  with  refpedt  to  all 
the  fundtions  where  thought  and  volition  are  not 
concerned  ; and  that,  too,  according  to  the  laws, 
which,  in  St.  Auguftlne’s  opinion,  are  effiential 
to  the  union  of  mind  and  matter,  or  what  he 
believed  to  conftitute  living  man.  But  the  ig- 
norance or  duplicity  of  modern  fchoolmen  made 
them  refufe  their  confent  to  the  difcuffion  of  opi- 
nions, which  they  themfelves  held,  but  which 
they  did  not  underftand  : and  they  found,  and, 
perhaps,  will  long  continue  to  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  iffue  anathemas,  and  to  perfecute. 

If  Stahl,  then,  had  made  ufe  of  any  other 
term  than  that  oi  foul,  to  which  he  carefully 
avoided  attaching  too  precife  a meaning,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  efcape  the  reproaches 
of  impiety  and  materialifm,  and,  what  is  ftill 
vvoiie,  the  implacable  fury  of  perfecutors,  who 
at  that  time  formed  a very  powerful  party.  A 
fingle  word  was  fufficient  to  preferve  to  him  the 
reputation  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  fecure  his  tran- 
quillity. This  confideration  muft  appear  a fuffi- 
cient apology  for  that  ambiguity  of  expreffion, 
which  pervades  his  writings ; although  it  may 
have  become  the  caufe  of  many  theoretical  blun- 
ders, and  even  of  feveral  praflical  errors,  into 
which  fome  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  Stahl  have 
fallen : and  although  it  was  very  eafy  to  prove, 

that 
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tliat  the  unity  of  the  vital  principle  is  equally 
confiftent  with  all  the  various  ideas  we  can  form 
of  its  nature,  it  appears  that  Stahl  did  not  place 
great  reliance  on  the  found  reasoning,  or  on  the 
candour  of  the  theologifts  of  his  age.  , 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  views  of  Stahl,  the 
greuteft  man  of  his  profeffion,  who  has  appeared 
fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary,  I repeat,  to  enter  into  a detailed  expofi- 
(lon,  not  only  of  his  general  principles,  but  alfo 
of  a great  number  of  particular  ideas,  which 
ferve  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  them. — Some  per- 
fons,  who  judge  upon  the  word  of  others,  w-ith- 
out  reading  for  themfelves,  and  others,  w’ho  Judge 
in  the  fame  way,  even  after  having  read,  regard 
him  merely  as  the  author  of  theories,  w^hich  cap- 
tivate the  imagination,  but  from  which  no  real 
praSlical  advantages  can  be  derived.  From 
my  own  experience,  on  the  contrary,  I am 
convinced,  that  there  is  no  waiter  more  capable  of 
teaching  the  true  method  of  obferving  nature, 
and  of  fuggefting  happy  expedients  at  the  bed- 
fide  of  the  patient'.  His  theory  of  the  chronic 
affedtions  of  the  abdomen,  confined  within  thofe 
limits,  beyond  which  the  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  defirous  to  extend  it,  is  fufceptible 
of  the  inoft  frequent  and  general  application ; 
and  his  treatife  On  Hemorrhages  is,  without  ex- 
ception,^ 
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ception,  the  moft  valuable  produaion,  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  of  which  modern  times  can  boaft. 

After  having  fpoken  of  Stahl,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  fome  mention  of  Van  IJelmont. 
^ot,  that  Van  Ilelmont  is  at  all  deferving  ot  beinf^ 
ranked  with  Stahl;  for,  in  no  refpea,  can  he  be 
compared  to  him:  but  becaufe  both  of  them 
have,  with  unequal  powers,  and  by  different 
paths,  arrived  at  refults,  nearly  fimilar,  and 
differing,  perhaps,  only  in  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expreffed.  Their  opinions"  too, 
have  been  developed  and  conneaed  together,  by 
men  of  genius,  whofe  judgment,  having  fufficient 
firmnels  to  brave  the  tyranny  of  prevailing  opi- 
nions, has  refeued  thefe  two  original  charaaers 
from  the  oblivion  that  feemed  to  await  them.  It 
is  in  this  ftate  of  alliance,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  that 
their  theories  have  reappeared  in  our  fchools.  It 
is  from  the  pens  ot  thefe  diltinguifhed  writers, 
that  they  have  acquired,  at  leaft  in  this  country, 
a degree  of  renown,  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  real  advancement  of  the  art. 

Van  Helmont  had  fpent  his  yOuth  in  ftudying 
the  works  of  the  adepts.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a glowing  imagination,  he  increafed  its  ar- 
dour by  his  acquaintance  with  them ; and  the  fire 
of  their  furnaces  had  the  eflTefit  of  completely 
inflaming  his  mind.  Yet,  amid  the  tarnilh 
of  alchemy  and  fuperftition,  by  which  his 
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i^.leas  are  too  often  obfcured,  vivid  gleams  of  i 
light  are  at  times  obferved  to  appear.  It  was  in 
purfuiug  tlie  path  of  error,  that  he  made  feveral 
fortunate  difcoveries,  and  it  was  in  the  language  of 
quackery,  that  he  announced  the  fublimeft  trutlis. 

Van  Ilelmont  was  one  of  the  moll  inveterate 
opponents  of  the  Galenian  fyftem,  and  of  tiie 
fchools  that  were  moft  in  vogue  in  his  time.  . lle^ 
indeed,  allows  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
latter  to  efcape  him ; and  he  frequently  combats 
them  with  great  juftnefs  and  difcernment.  No- 
thing, certainly,  could  be  more  unlike  his  fyftem 
of  phylic,  than  that  which  was  then  generally 
taught;  but  the  circumftanceof  thinking  differently 
from  the  reft  of  mankind  is  not  always  a fure 
criterion  of  thinking  rightly. 

Van  Helmont  has  the  merit  of  being  the  firff 
who  demonftrated  the  influence  which  the  epi- 
, gaftric  organs  exert  upon  the  reft  of  the  fyftem. 
Some  obfcure  hints  of  this  influence,  were,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  ; but  the  latter 
appears  to  have  noticed  it  merely  for  the  purpofe 
of  obferving  the  narrow  limits  within ‘which  he 
fuppofed  it  to  be  confined.  No  one,  after  his 
time,  feems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  fubje6l,  till  Van  Ilelmont  perceived  the  po- 
tent aftion  of  the  Itomach  upon  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  and  that  (5f  the  digeftive  power 
upon  their  refpective  fundlions.  He  remarked, 

too, 
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foD,  that  the  diaphragm,  which  is  placed  both  as 
a partition  and  means  of  communication  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  becomes,  in  confequence 
of  its  conneaions  with  other  parts,  and . the  vi- 
cinity of  tome  ot  the  moft  important  vifcera,  a 
principal  centre  of  action  in  the  economy  of  the 
living  fyftem. 

Numberjels  fads  may  be  adduced  in  fupport 
of  this  opinibn.  The  phyficians  of  the  Mont- 
pellier fchool  have  colleaed  thofe  that  are  moft 
itriking,  and  have  illuftrated  them  in  different 
works,  with  much  more  method  and  perlpicuitv, 
than  Van  Helmont  ever  could  have  done. 

Lach  organ  has  a fenfibility  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
although  clofely  conneaed  with,  and  fubordinate 
to  that  of  the  whole  lyftem  : particular  pro- 

perties ferve  to  diftinguilh  it  from  all  the  other 
organs ; and  certain  funaions  are  exclufively 
afcribed  to  it.  Van  Jlelmont  fuppofed,  that  the 
charaaeriftic  diftinaions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  depend  upon  the  caufes  that  animate 
them,  and  believed,  that  in  each  organ  there 
refided  a principle,  charged  with  its  government ; 
that  a fupei-ior  principle,  to  which  the  autlior 
gave  the  name  of  jtl/'c/i(cuSy  has  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  all  the  reft;  and  that,  from  their 
concurrence  and  fyftematic  combination,  the  ‘ge- 
neral principle  of  life  refults,  in  the  fame  wav'^as 
the  body  itfelf  is  formed' by  the  union  of  all  the 
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members.  The  great  Archceus  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fide  at  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach;  whence^ 
as  it  were  from  his  throne,  he  iflhes  his  orders  to 
the  inferior  archeti,  according  to  their  different 
jurifdidions.  The  latter,  though  obliged  to  obey 
even  the  caprices  of  the  former,  take  care  always 
to  add  fomething  of  their  own,  either  good  or 
bad  ; and  it  is  in  all  thefe  operations  combined, 
that  the  regular  a6lions  of  the  healthy  ftate,  and 
the  anomalous  appearances  of  difeale  confift. 

The  art  of  medicine,  then,  according  to  the 
above  theory,  confifts  in  the  faithful  ftudy  of  the 
charafter  of  the  common  central  principle,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  other  inferior,  principles  ; in 
knowing  when  to  roufe  their  induftry,  or  reprefs- 
their  rage ; and  what  are  the  proper  means  of* 
governing  their  paffions,  or  correcting  their  mif* 
takeSi — All  this  traiiflated  into  common  language 
< implies,  that,  in  animated  bodies,  there  exifts  a 
general  caufe  of  the  operations  of  life ; that  the 
different  organs,  though  conftantly  dependent  upon 
this  caufe,  have,  neverthelefs,  certain  modes  of 
being  affeCted,  and  of  aCting  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  which  are  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
their  particular  ftruCture  ; that  the  objeCt  of  me- 
dicine is,  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  this  caufe 
is  governed  ; to  determine  the  modification's  which 
it  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the  fyftem, 
and  in  different  circumftances ; and  to  afeertain 

the 
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the  means  of  operating,  both  upon  the  whole 
Ivftem  in  general,  and  upon  any  organ  in  par- 
ticulai',  in  order  to  preferve  or  re-eltabliih  the 
regularity  of  its  functions. 

This  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervation 
of  nature.  It  was  upon  it,  too,  that  Van  Hel- 
mont  grounded  his  praftical  views.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  fancied  that  genius  could  fupply  the 
place  of  obfervation,  and  reje6ting  with  difdain 
the  fafcts  which  had  been  collected  by  his  pi’e- 
decefibrSj-he  boldly  adopted  plans  of  treatment 
that  were  entirely  novel.  After  the  example  of 
Paracelfus,  he'  aimed  at  the  prolongation  of  hu- 
man life ; he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  the  fecret,  and  proclaimed  it  with  the 
greateft  aflTurance ; and,  like  his  predecelTor,  he 
fliortened  his  days  by  thofe  brilliant  difcoveries, 
which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal. 

Among  his  works  of  pure  and  genuine  pra£lice> 
even  his  adverfaries  acknowledge  the  merit  of 

his  Treatife  of  the  Stone. In  it,  his  theory  is 

rendered  much  more  clear;  and,  even  at  this 
day,  we  may  profit  by  the  perufal  of  this  original 
eflay.  We  may  alfo  find,  in  various  paflages  of 
his  other  writings,  feveral  ufeful  views  on  the 
fubject  of  fever  and  catarrhal  afle6tions,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  relations  of  afthma  to  epilepfy  ; — 
relations  from  which  the  author  deduces  a very 
intelligent  plan  of  cure. 
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As  chemift,  Van  Helmont  holds  a diftinguifhed 
rank.  Many  curious  experiments,  and  even 
many  difcoveries  that  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  advancement  of  the  fcience,  entitle  him  to 
the  everlaftini^  gratitude  and  efteeni  of  thofe  who 
can  duly  appreciate  his  labours.  It  is  to  him, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  firft  knowied^e  of 

o 

the  properties  of  aeriform  fluids  ; and  it  was  he, 
who  applied  to  them  the  name  of  gaSy  by  which 
they  ftill  continue  to  be  diftinguiflied. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  Sydenham. 

When  Sydenham  appeared  in  England,  the 
fcience  of  phyflc  ftill  retained  its  fcholaftic  form. 
The  progrefs  of  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge had  hitherto  exerted  only  a prejudicial 
influence  upon  it;  and  the  genuine  fpirit  of  ob- 
fervation  was  alrnoft  entirely  unknown.  Syden- 
ham, after  a fliort  courfe  of  ftudy,  aflifted  by  a little 
reading,  but  guided  chiefly  by  the  impulfe  of  a 
happy  genius,  undertook  to  bring  back  the  prac- 
tice ol  the  art  to  the  path  of  experience.  With 
the  prevailing  theories  of  the  time  he  was  but 
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imperfe6lly  acquainted ; but  this  circumftance 
was,  perhaps,  more  favourable  to  his  labours,  as  it 
could  never  'be  embarralfing  to  his  felf-love,  and 
as  he  would  find  the  lefs  difficulty  in  following 
the  footfteps  of  Nature.  Among  the  number  of 
his  friends  was  the  illuftrious  Locke,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted,  if  not  for  the  hrft  principles  of 
a philofophical  method  of  inquiry,  at  leaft,  for 
the  firft  demonftration  of  the  fundamental  truths 
on  which  they  are  founded.  The  friendffiip  of 
fuch  a man  fufficiently  indicates  the  difpofition  of 
mind  of  the  perfon  who  cultivates  it,  and  ferves, 
as  it  were,  for  its  ftandard  of  comparifon.  We 
can,  therefore,  fcarcely  doubt,  that  the  counfels 
of  the  philofopher  muft  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  phyfician,  who,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledges it  himfelf  with  candour*. 

Sydenham  attacked,  with  the  irrefiftible  arms  of 
experience,  feveral  deftru6tive  prejudices,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed.  The  chemifts,  for  in- 
ftance,  had  introduced  into  medicine  the  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  cordials,  and  of  ardent  or  volatile 
fpirits.  In  acute  difeafes,  in  particular,  the  abufe 
of  thefe  remedies  was  very  great.  Sydenham 
proved,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  were  almoll  al- 

* In  his  Trcatifi  on  Acute  Difeafes,  he  mentions,  as  a proof 
of  the  excellence  of  his  method,  the  circumftance  of  its 
havin"'^  received  the  approbation  of  Ins  illuftrious  friend. 
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uays  injurious,  but  elpccially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diforder.  T he  fmall  pox,  and' other 
acute  cutaneous  eruptions  were  treated  by  fudo- 
rifics  alone.  Sydenham  demonftrated,  that  this 
mode  of  pradtice  had  been  more' fatal  to  mankind, 
than  a Ions  fucceflion  of  deftrudtive  wars.  His 
freatife  on  the  Gout  has  been -generally  regarded 
as  a mafter-piece  of  dcfcription  : it  is,  indeed,  the 
.moft  perfect  account  of  this  difeale  which  we 
polfefs ; not,  that  this  malady  always  prefents  it- 
felf  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  defcribed,  but 
becaufe  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  accurate 
or  ingenious,  than  the  plan  of  obfervation  which 
he  there  lays  down. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  Epidemics,  had  fketched 
the  outlines  of  a fyftem  of  })hylic,  as  extenfive  as 
it  was  original:  (I  allude  to  his  treatment  of 
epidemical  diforders).  During  feveral  ages,  his 
ideas  had  remained,  in  a manner,  dormant.  Bail- 
lou,  a Parifian  profeffor,  in  the  l6th  century, 
appropriated  them  to  himfelf,  and  extended  them; 
not,  indeed,  as  a man  of  genius,  for  he  was  not 
fuch,  but,  at  lealt,  as  an  attentive  obferver  and 
.Ikrlful  praHitioner.  He  was  even  led  to  conlider 
them  in  feveral  new  points  of  view. 

Sydenham,  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
Baillou,  perhaps,  even  witiiout  having  read  Hip- 
pocrates, was  led  into  the  fame  path  by  obferva- 
tion alone.  He  purfued  it  with  ftill  greater  fuc- 
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cels;  and  in  this  his  chief  glory  confifts.  It  is 
only  fince  his  time,  that  we  have  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  thofe  general  variations 
to  which  the  characters  of  epidemic  difeafes 
are  liable  ; with  the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  their  connection  with  the  different 
apparent  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  or  their  in- 
dependence of  thefe  changes,  which  is  often  very 
apparent ; with  the  influence  they  exert  upon 
fporadic  or  local  diforders ; and,  laftly,  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  fucceffion  is  regulated, 
although  the  order  of  it,  we  muft  confefs,  has 
not  yet  been  fubjedted  to  any  determinate  rules, 
upon  which  we  can  entirely  rely. 

The  pradlice  of  Sydenham  effected  a real  revo- 
lution in  phylic.  It  was  the  triumph,  not  of  a 
tranlcendent  genius,  who  reforms  every  thing  by 
bold  and  general  views,  but  that  of  an  obferver, 
who  inveftigates  with  fagacity,  who  condudls  his 
refearches  with  Ikill,  and  who  is  always  guided 
by  a fure  method.  The  theories  of  Sydenham 
were,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  contradled,  or 
even  erroneous ; and  beyond  the  fphere  of  his 
experience,  in  which  his  natural  penetration  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  all  other  talents,  his  ideas  were, 
■in  general,  very  limited  ; but  no  phylician  ever 
exerted  fo  beneficial  an  influence  on  that  branch 
of  the  art;  to  which  all  the  others  are  fubfervient-^ 
on  its  prafflical  application  : and  in  this  refpedt, 
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no  one  was  ever  more  deferving  of  the  title  of 
reftorer  of  true  medical  fcience. 


SECTION  XIIL 

Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  genius  of  Bacon  and  Defcartcs  had  pow- 
erfully aided  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 
Defcartes,  in  particular,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe,  by  the  novelty  of  his  ideas ; for 
Bacon  was  not  thoroughly  underltood  till  a much 
later  period.  The  rational  icepticifm  and  novel 
' methods,  that  were  emplo^/ed  in  the  refearch  of 
truth,  promifed  to  change  the  whole  face  of  in- 
tellectual philofophy.  The  application  of  alge- 
bra to  the  geometry  of  curves,  and  a fyftein  of 
aftronomy,  which  explained  all  the  phenomena, 
by  the  laws  of  motion,  might  be  expeCled  to 
operate  the  fame  revolution  in  phyfical  fcience. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  Avas  cultivated  with 
greater  attention.  . The  experimental  path,  which 
had  been  fo  highly  extolled  by  Bacon,  became 
generally  introduced  by  Galilei,  his  cotemporary, 
and  the  difciples  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
whole  refearches  ivere  guided  by  the  moft  re- 
gular and  accurate  methods.  Finally,  the  geo- 
metry, 
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metry  of  fluxions,  which  liad  been  hinted  at,  and 
even  pointed  out,  by  Fennal,  Dcicartes,  Paical, 
and  foine  others,  was  foon  after  invented  by 
Leibnitz  and  isewtoiL^h  It  opened  a new  career 
for  genius,  and  furnilhed  it  with  the  means  of 
purfuing  it.  It  gave  reafon  to  entertain  hopes 
of  many  further  dilcoveries,  which,  before,  it 
muft  have  appeared  abfurd  to  attempt.  Ihis 
new  inftruinent,  compared  with  thole  which  man- 
kind had  hitherto  poflefled,  was,  to  ule  an  ex- 
prefflon  of  Leibnitz,  like  the  club  of  ileicules, 
compared  with  the  feeble  arms  of  a mortal  war- 
rior. 

Amid  this  general  impulfe,  that  had  been  com- 
municated to  fcience,  medicine  did  not  remain 
ftationary.  A circumftance,  which  1 fhould  have 
before  noticed,  had  prepared  it  for  all  kinds  of 
innovations,  by  again  fubverting  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  whole  phyfiological  errors  it  com- 
pletely expofed : I allude  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  been  oblcurely  hinted  at  by 
the  unfortunate  Ser vet;  more  clearly  hit  upon,  if 

1 may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  by  Varolius  and  Co- 
lumbus; delcribed  with  accuiacy,  and  even  in 
fufficient  detail,  with  refpea  to  the  heart  and 
larger  veflels,  by  Cadalpinus;  but  of  which  the 
complete  demonftration  is  due  to  the  labours  of 

* It  appears  to  be  now  afeertaiued,  that  the  merit  of  tbi» 
dilcovery  is  to  be  exclulively  aferibed  to  IsewLoii. 

L 4<  Harvey, 
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Harvey,  to  whom  the  merit  of  it  is  now  exclii- 
lively  attributed. 

The  new  light  which  was  thrown  upon  the 
animal  economy,  by  this  important  dilcovery, 
lerved  only,  we  may  affirm,  to  redouble  the  rage 
of  lyflems.  Nothing  elfe  was  thought  of,  but 
to  caufe  the  blood  to  circulate  more  freely,  to 
deftroy  its  vifcofity,  to  draw  off  from  the  body 
that  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted,  to  pu- 
rify it,  correct  it  and  renew  it,  and  to  preferve 
the  blood-veflels  in  a relaxed  and  pervious  ftate. 
Hence  thofe  torrents  of  aqueous  and  diluent 
drinks,  with  which  Bontekoe  and  his  adherents, 
inundated  their  patients.  Hence  that  fanguinary 
fury,  which  the  partifans  of  Botalli  thought  them- 
felves  entitled  to  exercife,  in  their  treatment  of 
all  forts  of  difeafes; — a fury,  which,  though  fo  of- 
ten damped,  in  fome  meafure,  by  fyfternatic  mur- 
ders, has  ceafed  only  for  intervals,  and  ftill,  from 
time  to  time,  reappears  in  the  fchools.  Hence,' 
too,  that  wretched  mania  of  the  transfiifion  of 
blood,  of  which  the  praHice  almoft  always  de- 
prived thofe  who  had  the  temerity  to  fubjeft 
themfelves  to  fo  dangerous  an  operation,  of  their 
life,  or  their  reafon. 

Thus,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  difcoveries  of 
modern  medicine,  far  from  elucidating  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  as  there  was  every  reafon  to  ex- 
pe6t,  only  had  the  effect  of  inifleading  weak 
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imaginations,  dazzled  by  its  Iplendour : and  it 
may  ftill  be  doubted,  whether  its  application  to 
the  knowledge  and  cure  of  internal  difeafes  has 
been  of  any  real  ufe.  In  furgical  cafes,  even, 
where  its  affiftance  is  generally  regarded  as  in- 
difpenfable,  might  not  obfervation  almoft  always 
lupply  its  place  ? And  muft  not  wc  limit  its  im- 
portance to  the  elucidation  of  a point  in  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiolog}^,  very  curious,  no  doubt, 
in  itfelf;  but  which,  if  it  did  not  indiredlly  af- 
fect many  other  interefting  queftions  relative  to 
the  animal  economy,  w’ould,  perhaps,  have  contri- 
buted very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  its  true 
laws?  ’ 

However,  under  this  point  of  view  alone,  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  has  been  productive  of 
advantages  by  which  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
eventually  profited ; and  the  glory  of  its  authors 
can  be  contefted  only  by  the  moft  ridiculous  envy, 
or  the  inofl  inconfiderate  attachment  to  paradox. 

We  have  feen  the  fcicnce  of  medicine  fub- 
jedled  iucceffively  to  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus, 
J^ythagoras,  Epicurus,  Ariftotle,  &c.  When  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Defcartes,  after  having  been  arraigned 
for  its  impiety,  came  by  degrees  into  vogue,  and 
..  was  transformed  even  into  a fpecies  of  fuperfti- 
tion ; medicine  was  carried  along  by  the  general 
current  of  opinion,  and  became  Cartefian.  ' 
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The'  chemical  theories  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  were  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the  living 
body ; the  pure  mathematical  theories,  by  means 
of  which  men,  who  were,  in  general,  of  inferior 
talents,  both  as  phyficians  and  geometers,  pre- 
tended to  explain  the  funftions  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  ; the  hydraulic  theories  that 
fucceeded,  and  which  ferved  as  the  foundation 
of  fo  many  erroneous  calculations  with  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids; 
and  laftly,  the  mechanical  views  that  were  broached, 
refpe6ling  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  their 
influence  on  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  refpecting 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  illuftration  of  thefe 
phenomena ; — all  began  to  attra^l  very  general 
attention,  when  there  appeared  a new  profeflbr, 
who  was  deftined  to  eflfe6l  a real  revolution  in  the 
fcicncc. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Of  Boerhaai'e. 

d'nE  early  part  of  Boerhaave’s  youth  had  not 
been  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Defigncd,  at 
flrft,  for  the  church,  but  afterwards  captivated 
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with  a tafte  for  the  mathematical  and  natural  fci- 
ences,  upon  which  he  employed  himfelf,  for  fome 
time,  in  giving  leftures,  in  order  to  earn  a livelihood, 
it  was  not  till  he  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  after  he  had  accpiired  a thorough  and  exten- 
five  acquaintance  with  all  the  fubjefls  of  his  early 
ftudies,  that  he  commenced  his  medical  career. 
His  mind  had  already  been  greatly  improved  in 
point  of  ftrength  and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  he  had 
acquired  a habit  of  rigorous  difcuffion  and  patient 
refearch.  But  his  talent  of  difcernment,  ex- 
ercifed,  as  it  was,  upon  fubje^s  altogether  new, 
and  at  a period  of  life  when  the  impreffions  of 
external  objeHs  begin  to  be  w^eakened,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a certain  diminution  of  the  fenfibility, 
or  become  more  confufcd,  in  confequence  merely 
of  their  variety ; under  thefe  circumftances,  his 
talent  of  difcernment  never,  perhaps,  attained 
that  degree  of  perfeHion,  which,  at  the  bedfide 
of  the  patient,  can  alone  render  the  gifts  of  know- 
ledge and  the  powers  of  realbii  produdtive  of 
real  utility.  Behdes,  how  could  he  be  expected 
to  renounce  the  natural  delire  of  applying  his 
more  recent  acquirements  to  thole  which  he  for- 
merly polfelfed  ? Imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the 
fcholaftic  learning  of  the  times,  how  could  he 
have  banifiied  entirely  from  his  labours  the  ufe 
of  forms,  methods,  and  hypothefis?  Relying  with 
confidence  on  the  lure  and  rigid  operations  of 
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geometry,  how  natural  was  it  for  him,  fometimes 
to  wifli  to  introduce  them  into  a fcience  which  it 
is  fo  highly  defirable  to  free  from  its  unfteady, 
and  too  often  uncertain  charabter  ! 

We  have  above  remarked,  that  Boerhaave  was 
poffelled  of  great  and  extenfive  knowledge,  and  was 
defirous  to  apply  it  to  all  his  fyftems  of  phyfic. 
He  had  perufed  the  writers  of  alb  feHs,  and  of 
all  ages:  he  had  analyfed,  illuftrated,  and  com- 
mented upon  their  works.  With  all  their  labours 
he  was  acquainted  : all  their  opinions  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  He  appropriated  them  to  himfelf;  he 
modified  and  combined  them,  and  imparted  to  the 
whole  that  luminous  order  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  diftinguilhed.  He  foon  gave  to  the  v orkb 
his  Inftitutions  of  Medicine  and  his  Aphorilms, 
two  of  the  moft  concife,  and  at  the  fame  time 
comprehenfive,  works  that  fcience  had  yet  pro- 
duced ; and  which,  for  variety  of  matter  and  ex- 
tent of  views,  had  been  furpafled  only  by  thofe 
of  the  illuftrious  Bacon.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  chemiftry,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for 
fome  very  important  difcoveries,  if  the  imaginary 
notions  of  various  acrimonies  and  their  neutraliza- 
tions; and  if  the  introduHion  of  pure  mechanical 
and  hydraulic  theories  had  not  fo  often  disfigured 
fuch  ufeful  labours.  Fortunate,  too,  would  it 
have  been,  if,  in  his  defcriptions,  he  had  adhered 
more  clofely  to  the  natural  order  of  the  forma- 
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tion  of  ideas,  and  iiad  begun  by  colleaing  and 
claOing  fa^s  and  data,  in  place  of  always  com- 
mencing witli  the  conclufions.  Then  might  the 
writings  of  this  extraordinary  man  have  ferved  as 
models  of  the  true  methods  of  realbnins;  and  of 
teaching,  as  they  are  unqueltionably  mafterpieces 
ot  erudition,  of  criticifin,  of  order,  perfpicuity, 
and  precifion. 

Boerhaave  publidied  feveral  feparate  works  on 
various  branches  ot  meijlicine,  in  all  which  the 
fame  vigour  of  mind  is  confpicuous.  His  Pre- 
leHions  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves,  his  Con- 
fultations,  and  his  Letter  to  De  Gorter,  lliew 
that  Boerhaave,  at  a more  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  after  having  exercifed  himfelf  in  the 
obfervation  of  nature  at  the  bedfide  of  the  pa- 
tient, attached  much  lefs  importance  to  his  fyf- 
tems,  and  that  he  was  gradually  approaching 
nearer  to.  the  ideas  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  all 
lound  phyficians.  But  the  two  works  I have  for- 
merly mentioned,  contain  the  fubftance  of  his 
dodtrines,  and,  as  they  were  defigned  for  text- 
books to  his  ledlures,  they  give  a vprv  complete 
idea  of  his  plan  of  inftrudtion. 

The  medical  fchool  of  Leyden,  which  boafted 
of  many  able  profelTors,  at  the  time  that  Boer- 
haave became  a member  of  it,  is  now'  no  longer 
celebrated  but  for  having  produced  him : Its 
lame  is,  as  it  were,  eclipfed  by  his  renown.  After 
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having  remained,  during  his  lifetime,  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  world  in  Europe,  his  name,  for  a 
long  time  after  his  death,  preferved  the  lame 
degree  of  luftre.  The  talents  of  his  difciples, 
difperfed  over  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
have  procured  it  both  admiration  and  refpe6l: 
and,  doubtlefs,  a name  fo  defervedly  illuftrious, 
will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  not, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  a real  and  tranfcendent  phi- 
lofophical  genius,  but  as  that  of  a very  able  and 
, laborious  teacher,  and  as  that  of  a very  elegant 
writer. 

. \ 


SECTION  XV. 

Of  Hoffmann  and  BagUvi ; of  the  7iew  SoUdifs 
of  Edinbuj'gh  ; and  of  the  School  of  JMont- 
jjelLier. 

About  the  fame  time,  Hoffmann,  profeffor  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Halle,  grounded  his  practice 
and  theory  upon  a new  fyftem,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Solidifn.  It  was  the  old  Methodi- 
cal doHrine*,  modified  by  the.  opinions  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  by  the  modern  difeoveries  in  che- 
miftry  and  philofophy, 

* Profper  Alpini’had  before  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive it. 
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The  eloquent  Baglivi,  of  whom  fcience  was 
deprived  by  a premature  death,  had  iketched  the 
outlines,  of  this  fyftem,  in  his  courfe  of  leaures 
at  Koine,  the  celebrity  of  which  attrafted  pupils 
Irom  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  aifo  in  his  treatife 
Dc  Flbra  motrice  et  morhofa. 

Thefe  two  phyficians  then,  rejefting  or  li- 
miting the  opinions  of  the  Humoral  Pathologifts, 
according  to  whom  the  fluids  exercile  a direa'^and 
eflential  influence  upon  the  healthy  and  morbid 
ftates  ot  the  lyftein,  reltored  this  important  office 
to  the  Iblids.  They  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that 
the  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  are  merely 
the  conlequences  and  neceflary  effeas  of  the 
changes  which  the  folids  experience.  -In  fliort, 
according  to  their  hypothefis,  the  operations  of 
life,  and  all  its  revolutions,  are  effedfed  in  the 
/b/ic/  parts  of  the  fyftem,  which,  from  this  view  of 
the  lubjea,  Hoftinann  termed  folidum  Frctns. 
The  Solidifts,  however,  are  diltinguilhed  from  the 
Methodic  lea  in  this  refpea,  that  the  former, 
along  with  Hippocrates,  acknowledge  the  exift- 
ence  of  a vital  principle,  the  laws  of  which  can 
be  known  only  from  the  obfervation  of  the  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  living  bodies ; and  thele  phe- 
nomena themlelves,  according  to  them,  refult 
from  the  agency  of  this  principle  upon  the  fibres, 

Hoffmann,  in  his  opinions,  approaches  uearer  m Baglivi. 
than  to  Prolper  Alpini.  • 
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among  which  nature  is  fuppofed  to  have  diftri- 
buted  it,  for  the  purpofe'of  animating  them  all 
with  a certain  portion  of  energy  and  a6fivity. 

The  principles  of  Hoffmann  are  found  fcat- 
tered  through  his  extremely  voluminous  works, 
which,  however,  difplay  much  learning,  and  con- 
tain many  good  practical  remarks.  He  has 
abridged  them,  and  delivered  them  along  with 
all  their  illiiftrations,  in  his  laft  performance,  in- 
titled,  Medic'ma  llationalis  Syjienmtica. 

Thefe  principles  feem  to  have  given  birth  to 
thofe  now  taught  in  the  Edinburgh  School ; — a 
fchool  juftly  celebrated  for  a raro  affemblage  and 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  diftinguilhed  profeflbrs 

in  many  different  branches  of  learning. 

*/ 

The  name  of  Animijls  had  been  applied  to  the 
immediate  followers  of  Stahl,  fuch  as  Alberti, 
Juncker,  Neuter,  &c.  Ihofe,  who  have  fmce 
combined  his  views  with  the  dodlrines  of  the  So- 
lidifts,  and  Chemical  or  even  Mechanical  phy- 
fioligifts,  fuch  as  De  Go'rter,  Gaubiiis,  Sauvage, 
and  Robert  Whytt,  have  received  the  name  of 
Semi-/lnimifts. 

To  conclude ; from  the  opinions  of  Stahl  and 
Van  Helmont,  and  of  the  fedfc  of  Solidifts,  ex- 
tended, modified,  and  correHed,  as  they  were, 
arofe  a new  fyftem,  on  which  Rordeu,  Venel, 
Lamure,  and,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  almoft 
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the  whole  fchool  of  Montpellier,  have  conferred 
great  luftre  and  renown.  This  fyftem,  enlarged, 
as  it  has  been,  fince  the  time  of  thefe  celebrated 
profeffors,  by  the  extenfive  labours  of  Barthez ; 
lupported  by  his  pupils  and  fucceflors  with  all 
the  additional  proofs  which  modern  difcoveries 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  collateral  fciences  could 
furnifh ; improved  by  the  application  of  philofo- 
phical  methods,  which  men  of  genius  now  begin 
to  introduce  into  all  the  branches  of  our  fcience, 
—this  fylterii  appears  to  be  gradually  approaching 
nearer  to  the  truth.  It  will  probably  loon  ceafe 
to  be  regarded  as  a particular  doftrine  : and,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  real  difcoveries  that  are 
to  be  found  fcattered  among  the  different  lefts ; 
by  divefting  itfelf  of  that  jealous  fpirit  which  ex- 
tinguiflies  leal  emulation,  and  which  has  engen- 
dered nothing  but  ridiculous  difputes;  it  will 
probably  become  thoionly  incontrovertible  theory 
in  medicine ; as  it  will  form  the  natural  and  necef- 
lary  link  between  all  the  particulars  of  medical 
knowledge  that  have  been  collefted,  down  to  the 
prefent  time. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

N 

Of  the  prefent  State  of  Medical  Education, 

In  every  age  the  ichools  have  allowed  thenifelves 
to  be  more  or  lels  guided  by  the  prevailing  lyf- 
tems  ; which  was  lb  far  proper.  But,  by  a lingu- 
lar fatality,  they  have,  alinoft  without  exception, 
participated  in  all  their  errors,  without  deriving 
much  advantage  from  the  new  truths  which  had 
commonly  furnillied  the  lirlt  hints  of  thefe  fyftems, 
or  from  the  ufeful  views,  which  the  moft  abfurd 
of  them  might  ftill  fuggeft  to  intelligent  minds. 
The  errors,  in  general,  were  more  eafily  com- 
bined with  received  opinions,  and,  accord ingl}’’, 
were  moft  readily  adopted.  Every  thing,  which 
was  but  remotely  allied  to  thefe  doctrines,  made 
lefs  impreffion  upon  undei^andings  that  were  al- 
ready preoccupied,  and  was  therefore  rejedfed, 
or  fullered  to  lie  in  negledf.  The  education  of 
youth,  which,  from  the  revival  of  learning,  had 
been  intruded  to  bodies  of  men,  flow  in  their 
proceedings,  and  obftinate  in  their  tenets,  and 
who,  befides,  eitiier  from  vanity  or  policy,  felt 
themfelves  interefted  in  oppoling  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  new  ideas,  confequently  feldom 
kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  public  opi- 
nion. Among  the  Arabians,  the  univerfities  w'ere 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  a particular  clafs  of  men, 
who,  though  they  did  not,  as  among  us,  helonc^ 
to  the  Sacerdotal  order,  yet  formed,  in  reality, 
a diltina  corporate  body,  the  condua  and  opi- 
nions of  which  were  governed  by  a certain  fpirit, 
that  was  pretty  uniform  in  its  nature  and  opera- 
tion. Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  the  philofo- 
phers  prefided  over  the  fchools  ; but,  perhaps,  in 
no  other  nation  has  the  feaarian  fpirit  been 
pufhed  to  the  fame  degree  of  excefs:  and  how- 
ever perfea  the  ancient  fchools  of  medicine  may 
have  been,  their  fuccefs,  in  general,  depended 
much  more  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mafters,  and 
much  lefsupon  the  charaaer  of  the  eftablilhment, 
than  thole  of  modern  times.  It  was  therefore 
natural,  that  they  lliould  experience  more  fre- 
quent and  entire  revolutions.  Betides,  too,  many 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  necellarily  con- 
neaed  with  m.edicine,  w'cre  ftill  in  their  infancy; 
and  that  happy  conftitution  of  the  literary  w'orld, 
which  makes  the  advances  of  each  part  confpire 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  whole,  did  not  yetexift. 

Perhap.s,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  add  one  fur- 
ther remark,  (but  a remark  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  w^orld)  viz.  that  the  inoft  able  pro- 
felTors  have  not  always  lliewn  tlienifelves  the  belt 
obfervers,  or  the  men  of  molt  coinprehenlive 
minds.  For,  it  muft  be  confelled,  the  alleviation 
is  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  thole  lituations, 
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for  which  a facility  of  fpecch  may  become  in  it- 
felf  a principal  recommendation,  ruin  more  un- 
derftandings  than  they  are  capable  of  forming. 
A man  foon  becomes  intoxicated  with  the  fucceffes 
of  the  profelTorial  chair,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of 
the  roftrum  : and,  if  it  be  no  eafy  matter  to  avoid 
being  prepofl'elTed  in  favour  of  opinions,  which 
we  have  delivered  fo  often  with  applaufe  ; it  is, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  difficult  to  refift  the  tempta- 
tion to  reject  all  ideas  that  tend  to  contradi6l 
thefe  opinions,  and  to  endeavour  to  pervert  from 
their  natural  meaning,  the  fa51.s  that  appear  ca- 
pable of  difturbing  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain prejudices,  for  which  we  have  long  con- 
tended. 

In  the  fchool  of  Cos,  or  rather  in  the  fchool  of 
Hippocrates,  medicine  was  taught  according  to 
the  beft  principles.  A true  philofophical  fpirit, 
and  not  a blind  adherence  to  fyltem,  diredled  its 
plan  of  inftrudiion.  Ohfervation,  experience,  the 
due  culture  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  method  of  in- 
duction, were  its  foundations.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  the  pupils  of  this  fchool  were  conftantly 
furrounded  with  the  objects  of  their  future  la- 
bours ; wdth  books  inftruments,  medicines,  and, 
in  particular,  with  patients,  without  the  infpeCtion 

* From  a pafiage  of  Xenophon  we  learn,  that,  even  at  that 
time,  there  exiued  a confiderable  number  of  books.  Vid. 
Memorabilia,  • 
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of  whom  it  is  aftonidiing,  tliat  fume  nations,  fuf- 
ficiently  enlightened  in  other  refpeas,  have  for  fo  - 
long  thought  it  pofiiblc  to  educate  phyficians. 

But  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  and  for  many 
centuries  after  his  time,  the  fcience  of  anatomy 
remained  in  a Itate  of  infancy ; and  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  in  particular,  was  fcarcely 
known.  The  art  of  furgery  afforded  no  fixed 
rules  for  feveral  of  the  moft  important  operations, 
d he  mateiia  medica  was  confined  to  a few  reme- 
dies of  great  efficacy,  but  too  violent  to  be  ufed  in 
common  praftice,  without  danger.  The  art  of 
pharmacy  could  not  be  faid  to  exift.  Finally,  mi- 
neralogy, cherniftry,  mechanical  philofophy,  and 
all  the  branches  of  natural  fcience,  which  have  a 
more  or  lefs  intimate  connection  with  the  art  of 
medicine,  had  fcarcely  acquired  their  elementary 
principles,  or  were  obfcured  and  loft  in  falle  and 
ridiculous  theories. 

This  period,  then,  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  a perfect  plan  of  inftru6f.ion  : although 
that  which  w^as  adopted,  appears  to  have  been, 
otherwife,  extremely  well  contrived.  It  is  folely 
■with  regard  to  the  manner  of  viewing  the  livincf 
fyftem,  and  of  obferving  and  defcribing  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafe,  that  the  Hippocratic  fchool 
has  left  us  models  worthy  of  imitation. 

I ffiall  pafs  over  a long  fpace  of  time,  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  fchools  can  fuggeft  no 
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very  pleafing  reflections  to  the  inquirer,  and  in 
which  the  ftate  of  education  prefents  nothing  but 
a fcene  of  confufion. 

At  the  end  of  the  fixteenth,  and  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  advancement  of  fcience  was 
great  and  rapid  ; while  the  fyftem  of  inftruCtion 
made  little  or  no  progrefs.  During  this  period, 
in  particular,  we  perceive  a wide  difl'erence  be- 
tween the  doctrines  contained  in  the  belt  books, 
and  tliofe  of 'the  Ichools;  between  the  prudent 
advances,  the  more  Iteady.and  exaCt  proceedings, 
and  the  more  independent  Ujne,  of  the  authors  of 
the  time,  and  the  blind  routine,  the  fcholaltic 
jargon,  and  the  mean  and  lervile  prejudices,  of  by 
far  the  greater  pait  of  the  teachers*. 

It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  fyftem 
of  inftruClion  has  made  real  progrel’s.  To  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools  has  fucceeded  a^  language 
more  pure  and  more  pi;ccile.  dhe  improvement 
of  mathematical  methods ; the  employment  of 
more  accurate  means  of  inveftigation  in  phyfics 
and  natural  hiltory ; that  philofophicaj  fpirit, 
vidiich,  by  degrees,  has  become  univerfal ; that  re^ 
fmernent  and  tafte,  which  the  numerous  mafter- 
pieces  in  liierature  and  the  arts  have  rendered  a' 
fort  of  want  for  the  poliflied  clafs  of  fociety  in 

* The  Jefuits  rendered  great  fervices  in  this  refped;  but 
the  Society  of  P rt  Royal  gave  the  iirft  example  of  a philo- 
fophicai  method  of  inftruaion. 
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all  nations ; have  at  length  compelled  the  fchools 
to  cult  off  their  barbarous  rubbilli.  Kealbn  iur- 
rounded  them,  and  affailed  them  on  all  tides  : and 
even  took  potTeffion  of  their  benches.  Juitice 
is  now  done  them.  They  have  lon<g  bravely  com- 
bated againft  common  feiife ; and  we  may  even 
perceive,  that  their  impotent  remains  would  be 
ready  to  renew  the  contelt:  but  reafon  has  con- 
quered ; folly  has  been  overthrown,  and,  in  fpite 
of  all  its  ehorts  to  rife  again,  muft  for  ever 
remain  fo.  The  duration  and  the  obftinacy  of 
this  ftiameful  conflidl  are  precifcly  tlie  circum- 
ffances  that  preclude  the  poffibility  of  a return  to 
ancient  methods,  and,  above  all,  to  ancient  errors; 
in  favour  of  which  latter  alone  the  former  are 
of  value,  in  the  eftimation  of  a certain  defcrip- 
tion  of  people.  Doubtlefs,  thofe  men,  who  are 
the  firm  and  faithful  votaries  of  truth,  will,  in 
all  ages,  be  attacked  by  ignorance,  and  perfecuted 
by  hypocrify : but  the  triumph  of  their  caufe  is 
henceforth  fecured.  Many  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge have  attained  a I'ort  of  perfehtion  ; a ricli 
ftore  of  materials  is  collected  for  others:  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  apply  the  true  methods  of  re- 
fearch  to  all  equally;  and,  above  all,  to  apply 
them  with  equal  ftriclnefs  to  all  the  branches  of 
inftrufilion. 

But,  if  it  be  the  peculiar  biifinefs  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  to  trace  thefe  methods,  it  can  belong 
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only  to  the  legiflator  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  of 
them  into  the  organization  of  tlie  public  feinina- 
ries  of  education. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  employments,  which 
the  government  lliould  content  itfelf  with  merely 
prote6iing.  When  private  intereft  is  fufticiently 
cogent,  every  thing  fliould  be  left  to  it ; for  the 
interference  of  public  authority  tends,  for  the 
moft  part,  only  to  ftint  and  diftort  its  operation. 
Thus,  many  great  and  fplendid  undertakings, 
from  which  a whole  nation  derives  advantage, 
are  much  better  executed,  when  the  legiflature 
takes  no  concern  in  them:  and  inititutions,  in  a 
manner,  above  the  power  of  fovereigns  them- 
felves,  are  eafily  accomplithed,  by  the  union  and 
concurrence  of  the  individuals  interefted  in  them. 

We  may  reafonabiy  entertain  hopes,  that  this 
will  one  day  be  the  cafe  with  education.  Know- 
ledge will,  in  all  probability,  become  fo  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  the  exiltence  and  happinefs 
of  mankind,  that  they  will  be  induced  to  fearch 
for  it  every  where  with  eagernefs.  From  that 
moment,  it  vill  become  a branch  of  induftry, 
equally  honourable  and  profitable  to  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  exercifing  it : from  that  moment, 
governments  may  rely  upon  this  reciprocity  of 
interefis,  as  tending  to  fecure  both  the  advance- 
ment of  I'cience,  and  the  progrclTive  improvement 
of  public  opinion, 
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But  in  the  prefent  Itate  of  atfairs,  when  it  is 
fo  neceliary  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  rapine,  of 
folly,  and  of  madnefs,  which  are  reappearing  in 
-fuch  a variety  of  lhapes ; when  quackery,  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  wavering  ftate  of 
opinion,  Ihould  be  checked  with  more  vigilance 
than  ever,  by  the  laws,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  expofed  in  all  its  deformity  by  fcience  ; and 
when  the  place  of  ancient  errors  is  as  yet  but 
imperfedlly  tilled  by  well  afcertained  truths ; — at 
fuch  a time,  it  is  doubtlefs  incumbent  upon  go- 
vernment to  point  out  the  proper  objedls  of  ftudy, 
and  to  give  the  firft  impulfe  to  public  opi- 
nion. It  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  eftablifh  the 
,courfe  of  inftrudfion  on'  a plan  conformable  to 
the  legiflative  fyfrein  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
they  may  mutually  fecond  each  other,  w'hile  they 
are  gradually  corrected  and  improved.  And  it  is, 
moreover,  incumbent  upon  it,  to  lend  every  pof- 
fible  afliftance  to  phyficians  of  genius  and  {kill, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  efifeft  the  complete 
reform  of  their  art,  which,  from  its  nature,  re- 
quires both  more  vigilant  fuperintendence,  and 
more  powerful  encouragement*. 

* 'I’he  Government  of  the  Republic  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  this  objeft,  by  organizing  the  present 
Schools  of  Medicine,  and,  in  particular,  thole  ot  Paris  an3 
Jilontpellier, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


General  Views  on  the  Subje6l  of  Medical 

Education. 

SECTION  I. 


' Of  the  Faculties  of  Man ; of  the  Sources  of  his 
Errors  ; and  of  the  Indention  of  Philofophical 
Methods. 


Man,  from  the  nature  of  his  organization,  is 
endowed  not  only  with  the  faculty  of  fenfation, 
and  the  power  of  transforming  his  fenfations  into 
conceptions,  and  of  deducing  from  the  latter  a 
feries  of  judgments  and  moral  perceptions;  but 
alfo  with  the  faculty  of  participating  in  the  ideas 
and  fentiments  of  others,  of  appropriating  to  him- 
felf  thofe  which  are  communicated  to  him,  and 
of  imitating  and  repeating  the  actions  which 
he  witnelfes,  or  which  he  learns  from  tefti- 
mony.  He  is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecefTors,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of 
his  cotemporaries — to  command  the  experience  of 
ages : and  if  the  means  of  communication  with  his 


fellow-creatures  were  fufficiently  perfe(51,  he  might 
be  faid  to  live  in  paft,  prefent,  and  future  time, 
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and  to  cocxift,  as  it  were,  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  ’fenfes  t\ith  which  na- 
ture has  furniftied  him,  or,  rather,  that  fehfibi- 
lity,  which  renders  all  his  organs  fubfervient  to 
the  energy  of  his  brain,  that  man  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  external  objects.  His  lenlations 
are  the  immediate  fources  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  organs  of  his  body,  in  as  far  as  they  are  en- 
dowed with  fenfibility,  the  direct  inftruments  of 
his  inftruHion.  But  urged,  as  he  is,  by  his  wants, 
and  by  that  eager  curiolity,  which  continually 
incites  him  to  exertion,  man,  at  leaft  in  a locial 
ftate,  foon  begins  to  form  to  himlelf  other  inltru- 
ments,  the  artificial  products  of  repeated  trials 
and  ftudies,  which  tend  to  augment  confiderably 
the  energy  or  adtivity  of  his  organs.  1 hele  new 
inftruments  of  pow’er  are  fometimes  dire6tly  ap- 
plied to  the  organs  of  fenfe ; at  other  times, 
they  ferve  to  enlarge  and  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  underftandmg ; and  they  even  appear,  at 
times,  to  unfold  faculties  equally  new  with  them- 
felves.  All  thefe  different  inftruments  are  capable 
of  being  improved  by  culture,  experience,  and 
refieftion,  and,  upon  their  gradual  amelioration, 
the  progreifive  improvement  of  the  whole  human 
race  depends. 

In  their  natural  order,  the  impreffions  which 

we  receive  are,  no  doubt,  juft  and  conformable 
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to  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  feel.  For, 
if  they  were  not,  no  efforts  of  art  could  e'ver  ren- 
der them  fo.  , The  ideas  which  they  generate 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  charadfer  of 
juftnefs,  when  nothing  extraneous  occurs  to  cor- 
rupt them,  either  in  their  original  fource,  or  in 
% 

the  feries  of  organic  operations  that  confpire  to 
produce  them.  Thus,  it  appears,  man  neturally 
thinks  and  reafons  juftly. 

Sad  experience,  however,  teaches  us,  that  error 
is  more  familiar  to  him  than  truth.  In  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  ages,  we  find  him  eagerly  grafp- 
ing  at  chimeras : every  where,  he  appears  to  be 
the  lj)ort  of  the  moft  degrading  prejudices,  which 
he  cultivates  and  cherilhes,  and  often  deifies  and 
adores.  And  fmce  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  this  fatal 
difpofition  is  common  to  the  whole  fpecies,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  original  caufe  of  it  exifts 
alfo  in  nature. 

The  chief  diftindlion  between  man  and  other 
animals  confilfs  in  his  fuperior  fenfibility,  or 
the  faculty  of  receiving  a greater  variety  of 
fenfations,  and  more  lively  fenfations,  than  they 
are  capable  of  procuring.  Now,  lively  fenfa- 
tions occafion  prompt  decifions ; and  a multipli- 
city of  fenfations  are  diftinguilhed  and  examined 
with  difficulty.  In  thefe  circumftances,  therefore, 
the  operations  of  reflccfion  are  liable  to  become 
nothing  but  falfe  conclufions  from  fa6fs. 
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In  all  tliofe  cafes,  it  is  true,  in  which  puniili- 
merit  immediately  follows  error,  the  latter  cannot 
be  of  any  long  duration.  The  cuftom  of  forming 
erroneous  judgements  is,  in  this  cafe,  accompa- 
nied by  a feries  of  painful  feelings;  and  the 
hrlt  of  all  wants  leads  us,  of  courfe,  to  lliun  the 
caufes  on  which  th'ey  depend.  In  this  way,  then, 
every  one  learns  to  corredl  for  himfelf  thefe  falfe 
judgments.  But  the  objedls,  to  which  this  ob- 
fervation  is  applicable,  are  contined  within  a very 
narrow  fphere  in  the  focial  ftate : they  almoft 
all  relate  to  direft  and  natural  wants,  which  form 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  relations  that  unite  man 
and  man,  and  abridge  the  empire  of  folly  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

In  general,  it  would  require  much  time  and 
tranquillity  to  examine,  with  due  attention,  the 
motives  of  the  opinions  we  adopt,  or  of  the  line 
of  conduct  we  are  led  to  purfue.  But  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  incite  us  to  aftion  are,  in  ge- 
neral, urgent,  and  oblige  us  to  decide  without  de- 
lay. The  neceffity  of  coming  to  a prompt  de- 
termination, therefore,  is  a fruitful  fource  of 
error,  and  it  is  frequently  miftaken  for  a falfe 
inftinft,  or  produces  habits  of  precipitancy,  which 
give  it  that  appearance,  even  in  cafes  where  there 
would  be  fufficient  time  for  refledtion. 

Strong  impreliions  may  alfo  take  polfeffion  of 
. the  judgement,  and  may  disfigure  the  objedfs,  or 

at 
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at  leaft  prevent  us  from  examining  them  in  all 
their  ditferient  lights.  In  fine,  a vicious  habit  of 
feeling  and  judging,  contrafted  by  imitation;  and 
the  ftill  more  common  and  vicious  habit  of  affixing 
to  our  own  ideas,  or  to  the  ideas  of  others, 
iitTns  which  are  neither  uniform  nor  well  deter- 
mined ; both  thefe  habits  tend  to  encreafe  the 
difficulty  of  completely  avoiding  error:  and  all 
thefe  caufes,  no  doubt,  depend,  in  a more  or  lefs 
immediate  manner,  upon  the  very  nature  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  relations  that  fubfift  between 
us  and  the  objects  of  our  judgments. 

Hence  it  comes,  that  man,  formed  as  he  is,  for 
reafoning  always  jufily,  reafons  almolt  always 
wrong.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  fame  order 
of  things,  which  renders  truth  neceffiiry  to  him, 
and  which  points  out  its  courfe,  fuirounds  him 
at  the  fame  time,  with  fnares  and  falfe  indi- 
cations; and,  in  this  way,  thofe  very  qualities, 
which  ffiould  enable  him  to  difeover  and  to  reco"- 

O 

nife  it,  are  apt  to  become  the  fources  of  a num- 
ber of  grofs  errors,  which  conftitute,  as  it  were, 
his  ordinary  condition,  to  winch  good  fenfe  forms, 
in  fome  meafure,  but  an  exception. 

The  art  of  regulating  the  human  mind  be- 
comes, therefore,  ncceifarily  the  fubject  of  a la- 
borious ftudy : it  is  an  art,  the  theory  of  wdiich 
demands  all  the  powers  of  attention,  and  the 
pra6tice  of  which  requires  all  the  cautions  of  ex- 
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perience.  We  muft  learn,  not  only  to  combine, 
to  refleft,  and  to  conclude ; but  we  muft  alfo 
learn  to  lee,  to  hear,  to  touch,  or  in  a word,  to 
feel. 

Scarcely  had  philofophers  begun  to  obferve  the 
external  world  and  themfelves,  when  they  per- 
ceived, both  what  we  might  become,  and  what  we 
were  not.  They  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
caufes  of  our  errors  and  their  remedy  : but,  as 
this  caufe  was  ftill  operating  upon  themfelves,  at 
the  very  moment  they  were  engaged  in  oppofmg 
it,  the  remedy  confequently  became  more  diffi- 
cult of  difcovery.  However,  each  framed  his 
hypothefis ; each  delivered  his  fyftem.  But  the 
number  of  thofe  who  have  tauglit  us  how  to 
dire6l  fuccefsfully  the  operations  of  our  under- 
ftanding  is  very  limited;  and  their  labours  have 
left  much  to  defire. 

Hippocrates,  Ariftotle,  and  Epicurus  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons,  among  the  ancients^ 
Mffio  were  fully  aware,  that,  in  this  fpecies  of 
refearch,  it  is  neceffiary  to  begin  by  the  obferva- 
tion  of  what  paffes  in  our  mind  when  we  feel  and 
judge ; becaufe  they  alone  had  perceived  dif- 
tinctly,  that  our  fenlations  fupply  the  materials 
of  our  judgments.  But  of  the  opinions  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicurus,  on  this  point,  no  fyfte- 
inatic  expofition  remains ; and  although  Ariftotle 
has  left  us  an  ingenious  analylis  of  the  reafoning 
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powers,  we  may  reduce  all  the  true  and  ufeful 
matter  which,  his  ideological  writings  contain,  to 
the  celebrated  axiom,  lb  often  quoted,  but 
which,  in  no  part  of  his  works,  is  to  be  found 
ftated  in  precife  terms. 

From  Ariftotle  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  no  real 
improvement  took  place  in  philofophical  methods : 
and  error,  reduced  to  a kind  of  fyftem,  became 
every  day  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Bacon,  taking  a rapid  furvey  of  all  the  branches 
of  fcience,  perceived  the  I’ource  of  the  vain  con- 
jedlures  which  disfigured  them,  and  of  the  falfe 
do6lrines  with  which  they  were  encumbered. 
Not  fatisfied  with  tracing  the  plan  of  their  re- 
form, he  endeavoured  to  remould  the  inftrument 
by  which  w^e  acquire  our  knowledge : with  him 
the  reftoration  of  true  philofophy  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  commence. 

Since  that  time,  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has 
been  rapid.  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bonnet,  and  Con- 
dillac have  fucceffively  improved  upon  the  views 
of  Bacon  and  have  rendered  the  procelfes  of 
philofophical  analyfis  more  funple  and  more  fure: 
they  have,  in  particular,  eftabliffied  the  rules  for 
its  employment,  upon  a more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  f. 

Thefe 

/ 

* See  note  [ t ]. 

I I refrain  from  mentioning,  in  this  place,  the  fuccelTors 
of  Condillac,  fcveral  of  whom  appear  to  me  to  have  added  to 
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Thefe  faculties  and  operations,  defcribed  and 
inveftigated,  as  they  have  been,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  minutenefs,  exhibit,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  hiitory  of  the  underftanding, 
a model  of  the  true  method  of  refearch, — of  the 
only  one  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of  fcience. 
For  it  is  by  this  method  that  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  accurately  the  objects'  of  our  refearches,  to 
acquire  clear  and  exact  ideas  of  their  properties, 
to  clafs  them  and  conned;  them  in  fyftems  that  do 
not  deferve  the  name  of  conjectural : it  is  by  its 
aid,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ftudy,  teach,  and  com- 
municate thefe  fyftems : and,  laftly,  it  is  this  me- 
thod which  not  only  fimplifies  and  facilitates  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  in  the  greateft  degree, 
but  alfo,  by  prefenting  the  particulars  of  which  it 
is  compofed  in  their  moft  natural  order,  imprefles 
them  firmly  on  the  memory,  and  gives  us  a ready 
command  over  them. 

the  precifion  of  the  Analytical  Method,  and,  perhaps,  even  to 
have  opened  new  channels  for  its  employment,  and  to  have 
eftablifhed  its  principles  upon  a more  folid  foundation : but 
they  are  Itill  living ; and  time ' alone  can  decide  upon  th» 
merit  of  their  labours. 
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SECTION  II. 

# 

Application  of  the  Analytical  Method  to  the  Art 

of  Medicine. 

To  return  to  medicine : — we  fliall  find  that  with 
refpe6l  to  it  the  employment  of  the  true  method  of 
refearch  will  not  prove  lefs  fruitful  in  ufeful 
refults* 

Man,  like  other  animals,  is  fufceptible  of  pain- 
ful as  well  as  agreeable  impreffions.  He  is  even 
much  more  fufceptible  of  both,  than  any  other 
known  defeription  of  beings.  Of  this  the  reafon  is 
fufficiently  firnple.  His  fenfations  proceed  from  a 
greater  variety  of  objeHs;  and  his  imagination, 
the  aftivitj  of  which  they  augment,  reacts,  in  its 
turn,  upon  his  fenfations,  and  imparts  to  them  a 
greater  degree  of  energy,  or  caufes  them  to  af- 
fume  new  and  unufual  directions. 

Painful  fenfations  conftitute  difeafe,  in  the  fame 
, way'that  pleafurable  feelings  conftitute  the  ftate  of 
health  and  well-being. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  moral  fufter- 
ings  and  the  happinefs  of  man  depend  more  or 
lefs  immediately  upon  thefe  two  phylical  Itates ; 
that  they  are,  to  fpeak  correCtly,  nothing  but 
thefe  two  ftates  themfelves,  confidered  in  difterent 
points  of  view,  or  in  relation  to  particular  cir- 
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cumftances. — But  to  euiarge  on  this  point  would 
-be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

A painful  fenfatipn  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
difeafe.  When  it  is  tranfient,  nature  remedies  it 

i 

herl'elf,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  is  very  fooii 
effaced.  If  pain  or  uneafinefs,  however,  is  pro- 
lonsed,  then  it  becomes  a real  difeafe.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  nature  does  not  remain  ina^ive ; but 
adjufts  in  fecret  a variety  of  hew  aftions,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  are  directed  towards  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  health.  At  the  fame  time,  an 
internal  and  pov-  erful  monitor  leads  man  to  feek 
for  aid  among  external  objedfs : and  having  learnt 
from  experience,  that  feveral  of  thefe  objehts  may 
effehlually  remove  his  various  wants,  he  makes 
trial  of  them  fucceflively,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  fu^seftions  of  this  monitor  are  heard. 

All  our  fenfations  may,  no  doubt,  be  cornprifed 
under  the  two  general  heads  of  pleafinx  and  of 
pain;  but  they  are,  neverthelefs,  varied,  as  it  were, 
to  infinity,  or,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  ob- 
je6ts  themfelves  which  produce  them.  For  exter- 
nal objects  aht  upon  animated  bodies  in  many 
various  ways  ; and  the  more  or  lefs  permanent 
confequences  that  follow  their  operation  are  as 
various  as  the  immediate  fenfations  they  occafion. 

This  obfervation  mult  occur  to  the  mind  as  foon 
as  we  begin  to  look  around  us : the  importance 
and  frequent  repetition  of  the  leflbn  prevent  it 
from  ever  being  forgotten. 
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It  often  lmp[)cns,  Iiom  cvct,  that  there  is  no  re- 
lation between  the  irnmedicite  ieni'ation  and  the 
permanent  etiett  it  produces.  Tlie  thing  tliat 
pleafes,  may  prove  injurious:  the  tiling  that  dii- 
pleafes,  may  become  beneficial. — Another  obl’cr- 
vation,  which  is  not  quite  fo  obvious  as  the  former. 

To  conclude  ; certain  ohjefls  do  not,  at  firft, 
caufe  any  particular  ieniation,  and  appear  to  have 
no  very  diftiii6t  elfe^d  ; yet  we  find,  that,  after- 
wards, either  by  recollection,  or  by  a long  con- 
tinued habit,  they  produce  very  important  con- 
fqquences. — A third  remark,  which  we  make  much 
later ; which  is  confirmed  only  by  a great  number 
of  examples,  and  which,  confcqnently,  has  no 
influence  upon  the  conduCt  of  man  till  after  the 
errors  he  is  continually  committing,  from  inat- 
tention to  it,  have  become  the  fource  of  reiterated 
painful  fenfations. 

Before  arriving  at  this  degree  of  knowledge, 
man  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  collected  many 
particulars  ref|)eCting  the  diverflty  of  the  caufes 
that  are  capable  of  producing  in  him  the  feeling 
of  uneafmefs,  and  of  thofe  that  tend  to  alleviate 
or  remove  it.  The  mere  defire  of  avoiding  pain- 
ful or  difagreeablc  fenfations,  would  induce  him 
to  make  a variety  of  exertions ; and,  from  thefe 
repeated  exertions,  would  arife  a fyf^enVof  obfer- 
vations,  at  firft,  no  doubt,  very  imperfeCI,  but 
more  or  lels  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  families, 
communities,  and  nations. 
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{•'ortunate  accidents,  the  example  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  appetites  of  perfons  in  a ftate  of  difeafe, 
would  all  (erve  to  augment,  by  degrees,  this  ori. 
ginal  ftock  of  knowledge.  Experiments  would  be 
quickly  multiplied;  and  by  this  increafe  in  their 
number  alone,  they  would  become  more  bold, 
rational,  and  applicable  to  our  daily  wants. 

Condillac  has  remarked,  that  men  naturally 
analyfe ; that  is,  that  they  naturally  obferve,  com- 
pare, and  judge  corre6ily.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true  : but  it  is  only  with  reference  to  fimple  objects, 
— to  objefts  which  may  be  viewed  in  all  their  dif- 
ferent lights  at  once,  that  the  obfervation  is  alto- 
gether juft; — with  reference  to  facts  the  mutual 
relations,  or  identity  of  which  are  eafily  recog- 
niled; — and  with  reference  to  fixed,  or  nearly  in- 
variable data,  that  are  limited  in  their  number, 
and  equally  eafy  to  collect,  to  determine,  and  to 
compare  in  every  point  of  view. 

Unfortunately,  thefe  favourable  circumftances 
do  not  attend  the  ftudy  of  feveral  fubjedts,  that  form 
an  important  part  of  our  knowledge.  The  objedls, 
for  example,  to  which  medicine  and  moral  philofo- 
phy  are  direi'^ed,  prefent  many  ferious  dhficulties. 
The  fciences  of  medicine  and  ethics,  accordingly, 
muft  remain  much  longer  in  a ftate  of  infancy  ; or 
at  leaft  their  principles  muft,  of  necelfity,  be  longer 
in  acquiring  that  evidence  and  folidity,  without 
' wiiicli  they  can  fcarcely  be  regarded,  by'  exadt 

b minds. 


minds,  as  forming  real  bodies  of  fciencc.  On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  branches  of  relearch  that  aim 
at  the  determination  of  the  moft  fimple  and  in- 
variable properties  of  bodies,  as,  for  inftance,  the 
properties  of  numbers  or  extenfion,  will,  in  the' 
hands  of  men  of  talents,  make  very  rapid  ad- 
vances,  of  which  the  human  mind  may  juftly 
boaft,  and  of  which,  at  every  new  ftep,'  it  may 
verify  the  certainty,  and  even  duly  appreciate 
the  importance. 

In  proportion  as  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge 
are  augmented,  it  becomes  more  neceffary  to  clafs 
them  and  diftinguiili  them.  Claffifications  are,  in- 
deed, abfqlutely  neceffary  for  affifting  the  memory, 
and  for  regulating  the  operations  of  the  mind.  If 
they  were  limited  to  this  objeiSl,  they  would  invari- 
ably be  productive  of  benefit.  But  men  are  too  of- 
ten led  to  imagine,  that  nature  fliould  fubjeCt  herfelf 
to  the  order  they  prefer! be  to  her;  and  prefump- 
tuoufly  deduce  practical  rules  for  all  poffible  cafes, 

* from  this  order,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  has  no 
exiftence  but  in  their  own  imaginations. 

In  this  way,  methods  of  arrangement  become 
a new  fource  of  confuTion : in  this  way,  the 
mind,  deviating  from  the  true  path  of  refearch, 
fubftitutes,  in  the  place  of  real  objeCts,  its  own 
fictions  and  chimeras ; in  this  way,  the  abftraCt 
notions  it  acquires  (which,  of  courfe,  muft  be 
very  inaccurate,  fmee  their  elements  are  liable 
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to  be  changed  upon  every  frelli  application)  be- 
come the  batis  of  judgments  and  practical  rules, 
probably,  of  the  higheft  importance; — and  fre- 
quently, thefe  judgments  and  pra<iiical  rules  have 
no  juft  foundation  whatever. 


' SECTION  III. 

/ 

Of  the  Difficulties  that  oppofe  the  Application  of 
the  Analytical  Method  to  the  Obfervation  and 
Treatment  of  Difeafes, 

Among  the  various  fubje6ts,  which  man,  from 
his  wants,  is  obliged  to  ftudy  with  attention  and 
affiduity,  there  are  few  that  combine,  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  medicine,  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  that  unfettled  and  variable  character  we  have 
been  defcribing  ; and  there  are  few,  in  which  the 
ralh  and  inconfiderate  employment  of  generaliza- 
tion may  be  attended  with  more  ferious  difad- 

vantages. 

To  give  an  example  : we  foon  learn  from  obfer- 
vation, that  the  fymptoms  ot  pain  of  fide,  cough, 
fpitting  of  blood,  accompanied  with  fever  often 
occur  together.  We,  confequently,  foon  accuf- 

tom'  ourfelves  to  regard  this  affiemblage  of  fymp- 
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toms  as  a particular  afteftion,  and  apply  to  it  the 
name  of  pleurify ; — a name  taken  from  the  pain 
of  tide,  which  being  always  felt  by  the  patient, 
becomes,  of  courfe,  to  him  the  predominant 
fyrnptom. 

In  many  cafes,  in  which  thefe  different  pheno- 
mena take  place,  they  are  relieved  by  profufe 
natural  hemorrhages — and  artificial  evacuations 
of  blood  produce  the  fame  effefit.  The  patients, 
fuffering  much  from  thirft,  feel  a defire  for  mild 
and  diluent  drinks  : thefe  drinks  occafion  gentle 
Tweats,  and  the  latter  contribute  alfo  towards 
recovery.  Expefiloration  now  takes  place ; and 
this  difcharge,  too,  may  be  promoted  by  other 
deobftruent  drinks.  Finally,  after  a more  or  lefs 
evident  efibrt  of  nature,  the  fymptoms  altogether 
difappear,  and  health  is  re-eftablifiied. 

In  the  lift  of  remedies  correfponding  to  the 
catalogue  of  difeafes,  oppofite  to  the  word 
we  accordingly  find,  in  the  firft  place,  blood-letting, 
diluent  drinks; — next,  deohjtriient  and  expedio- 
rating  reynedies  ;—d,x\{\,  laftly,  gentle  fudorijics. 

It  is  evident,  that"  in  this  inftance  I adopt  the 
moft  favourable  fuppofuion— that,  in  which  the 
fymptoms  are  well  characterized,  and  in  which  the 
effefits  of  the  medicines  are  ftriking  and  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhed.  I'hus,  we  are  fu]'>plied  with  an 
axiom,  or  rule  of  praftice ; the  dedufilion  of  which 
fliews  us^in  what  manner  all  the  other  rules  may 
• be 
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be  obtained,  in  thoie  cafes  where  their  forma- 
tion is  conduced  upon  fure  principles,  and  on  a 
proper  plan. 

Suppofing  the  fymptoins  exprefl'ed  by  the  ab- 
ftraft  term  pkurify  to  occur  by  themfelves ; and 
the  nature  of  the  curative  means,  and  the  lime 
and  order  of  their  adminiltration  to  have  been 
accurately  obferved ; in  fuch  a cale,  the  word 
pleiirlfy  certainly  denotes  nothing  more  or  lefs 
than  the  character  of  the  difeafc ; and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  remedies  employed  may  be  confirmed  by  a 
fufficient  number  of  examples.  In  this  cafe  I re- 
peat, the  rules  that  are  laid  down  for  the  employ- 
ment of  thefe  remedies,  are,  in  reality,  deduced 
from  fa6ts,  and  obtained  by  the  fure  method  of 
indu6tion. 

But,  in  other  cafes,  to  which  we  alfo  apply  thcv 
word  pkurify,  on  account  of  the  prefence  of  the 
principal  phenomena,  expreflcd  by  this  generic 
term,  bloodletting  is  found  to  be  injurious;  diluent 
drinks  augment  the  difeafe;  deobftruent  medicines 
either  exhauft  the  ftrength,  or  produce  ablblutely 
no  effc6l ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  happens^ 
that,  fometimes,  copious  vomitings,  occurring 
fpontaneoufly  or  produced  by  art,  anthelmintic 
remedies  adminiftered  in  more  or  lefs  inconfiderable 
dofes;  at  other  times,  the  fpeedy  employment  of 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics  ; at  other  times,  again, 
the  application  of  vdicatorics,  &c.  remove,  either 
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inltantaneoufly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment, 
or  moderate  by  degrees,  and  by  a fucceffion  of 
partial  crifes,  the  lancinating  pain  of  fide,  the 
cough,  hemoptyfis,  &c. 

Thefe  cafes,  fo  different  from  each  other,  fmce 
they  can  be  cured  only  by  different  modes  of 
treatment,  are,  it  is  true,  characterized  by  certain 
accelfory  fymptoms  by  which  we  may  immediately 
dirtinguilh  them  ; or  by  particular  circumftances 
from  which  we  may  indirectly  deduce  their  ex- 
iftence.  But  before  they  had  been  recognifed, 
defcribed  and  diftinguifhed  by  attentive  obfervers, 
they  remained  for  a long  time  confounded  together 
under  the  deceitful  difguife  of  a common  name. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  fame  Difficulties  and  Dangers  occur  in  the 
CLa  ffif  cation  of  Remedies, 

If  we  proceed  to  the  claffification  of  remedies, 
we  fhall  often  meet  with  the  fame  obftacles : and 
thefe  obftacles  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
fame  caufes. 

One  remedy,  for  inftance,  promotes  perfpira- 
tion  ; we,  accordingly,  place  it  in  the  clafs  of 
Sudorifics  : — another  removes  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes ; and  we,  confequently,  rank  it  among 

the 
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the  Emme}2agogucs.  I’heie  properties,  which, 
from  imperfect  trials,  have  been  al'cribed  to  them, 
and  in  the  determination  of  which  fo  little  regard 
is,  in  general,  paid  to  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
remedy  has  been  adminiftered,  are  often  com- 
pletely illufory ; unlefs,  indeed,  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  employ  thefe  remedies  in  cafes  precifely 
the  fame  in  all  refpeffs,  as  thofe  that  furniftied 
the  original  obfervations.  We,  alfo,  very  fooii 
perceive,  that  the  remedies  we  call  fudorijlcs  may 
impede  or  fupprefs  perfpiration  ; that  thofe  which 
we  qualify  with  the  term  emvienagogues  may  often 
increafe  the  fpafm  or  inactivity  of  the  uterus, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe  they  were  deemed  ca- 
pable of  curing. 

The  fame  muft  be  acknowledged  with  regard  to 
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all  .remedies  that  poffefs  fpecific  properties.  Of 
thefe,  there  are  none,  which,  according  to  the 
cafes  they  are  employed  in,  may  not  produce 
abfolutely  contrary,  or,  at  leaft,  widely  different 
effects. 

If  we  look  into  the  books  of  materia  medica,  we 
fliall  find  many  remedies  ranged  fucceffively  in  al- 
moft  all  the  ditferent  claffes  of  medicines ; whence 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  they  all  produce  the 
fame  effeCts ; And,  as  the  traces  of  the  original 
obfervations  that  occafioned  thefe  contradictory 
qualities  to  be  afcribed  to  them,  are,  for  the  moft 
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part,  entirely  loit,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  labour  and 
refearch,  that  we  are  able  to  extricate  ourfelves 
from  this  labyrinth.  Hence,  it  comes,  that  the  in- 
difcriminate  perufal  of  thefc  works  is  fo  very  dan- 
gerous, even  for  a great  many  phyficians.  Hence, 
it  comes,  that  thofe  phyficians  who  relpecl  the  lives 
of  their  patients,  and  are  not  inclined  to  place  an 
overweening  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
find  themfelves  obliged,  fometimes,  to  recur  to 
the  original  .fources  of  information,  and  to  try  to 
difcover,  in  the  obfervers,  the  myftcry  of  thefe 
apparent  contradictions ; and  at  other  times,  to 
repeat  the  experiments  themfelves,  endeavouring 
to  forget  what  they  have  met  with  in  books,  in 
order  to  learn  it  from  nature.  Hence,  too,  per- 
haps, that  inveterate  fcepticifm  with  which  medi- 
cine infpires  many  enlightened  minds. 

The  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that,  when  the  circumftances  are  changed, 
the  operation  and  efifecls  of  remedies  upon  the 
animal  economy,  can  be  no  longer  the  fame. 
Now,  the  circumftances,  in  which  living  bodies 
may  exift,  are  as  fufceptible  of  variation,  as  the 
whole  of  the  external  or  internal  caufes  capable  of 
acting  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  are  fynonimous 
with  thefe  caufes;  and  as  the  delicate  fenfibility 
of  the  human  frame  renders  it  liable  to  be  affeCted 
by  a number  of  different  agents,  it  is  folely  by 
the  moft  diligent  ofdervaiion,  that  we  can  learn 
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to  apply  tlie  remedies  precilely  in  the  circuin- 
ftances  uliich  indicate  tlieir  employment,  and 
that  w e become  juttly  enlitled  to  expert  determi- 
nate eh’e6^s  from  their  exhibition. 


SIXTION  V. 

Of  the  Attempts  that  have  been  made  to  improve 
Medical  Clajjijications. 

The  abnfe  of  fyftem,  as  Ariftotle  had  remarked 
even  in  his  time,  is  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  fcience,  than  its  total  want.  Of  this  we  ' 
have  jttft  feen  fufficient  proofs,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  philofopher  atfords  us  more  than  one 
example  in  fupport  of  thofe  we  have  already  ad- 
duced. This  tendency,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  deceitful  and  dangerous  fnares,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  exprellion,  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  expofed. 

In  the  courfe  of  daily  pra6Hce,  which  obliges 
them  continually  to  compare  the  methods  of  claf- 
lification  with  nature,  men  of  reliedtion  very  foon 
perceive  the  incorreftnefs  of  fuch  arrangements. 
They  fee  nature  fporting,  as  it  were,  with  that 
puerile  pride,  which  fondly  imagines  it  poliible  to 
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compenfate  for  inaccurate  views  by  the  pomp  of 
fyftem,  and  which  appears  defirous  to  dazzle  it- 
felf  by  a fort  of  fcientiiic  fplendour.  They  feel 
the  necefiity  of  recurring  to  the  obfervation  of 
fa6ts,  and  of  determining  with  greater  precifion 
the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Hence  the  idea,  of  de- 
finitions— the  firft  ftep  towards  a reform  of  the 
methods  of  arrangement. 

If  our  objeft  were  only  to  obtain  purely  rational 
views  of  fcience,  and  to  examine  the  obje6ts  of 
refearch  merely  with  reference  to  a few^  particular 
or  very  fimple  properties,  definitions  would  cer- 
tainly be  fufificient  for  our  purpofe.  They  are 
eafily  underftood,  and  enable  us  to  reafon  correctly. 

But  the  cafe  is  different  when  we  attempt  to 
apply  our  knowledge  to  practical  purpofes.  Then, 
it  is  no  longer  queftion  of  abftra6t  terms,  which 
ought  always  to  retain  the  meaning  in  which  they 
were  firft  employed.  It  is  no  longer  the  circle  or 
the  triangle  of  geometry ; it  is  no  longer  the  rela- 
tions of  fixed  and  invariable  numbers.  Nor  is  it 
that  pfeurify  defined  by  a phrafe  w'hich  calls  to 
mind  the  cough,  the  pain  of  the  fide,  the  fangui- 
nolent  expectoration : but  we  have  to  confider 
various  combinations  of  phenomena,  always  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  always  particular  and 
fpecific,  that  prefent  thcmfelves  to  view : and  the 
more  we  are  capable  of  juft  obfervation,  the  lefs 
v,e  perceive  of  thofe  fuppofed  fimilarities  of  dif- 
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cafes,  which  have  no  exiftence  but  in  the  brains  of 
unreflecting  or  inattentive  obfervers.  In  fliort,  we 
conclude  by  difcovering  nothing  but  individuals  to 
exift  in  nature.  Hence,  Leibnitz  was  led  to  affirm, 
that  there  are  not  two  leaves  which  refemble  each 
other  in  every  particular. 

Thus,  then,  the  inevitable  errors,  which  the 
vague  and  undeterminate  meaning  of  words  in- 
troduces into  our  methods  of  arrangement,  foon 
fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  referring  our  general  ideas 
to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  compofed,  that 
is,  to  the  objedls,  or  to  the  particular  fadls  from 
•which  they  are  deduced;  the  neceffity  ofafcertain- 
ing,  w'hether  thefe  ideas  comprehend  the  latter 
exaHly,  and  whether  they  may  not  prefuppofe 
others  which  have  not  been  derived  from  obferva- 

tibn ; in  fine,  the  neceffity  of  accurately  deter- 
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mining  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  precife 
meaning  of  the  terms  that  are  ufed  to  denote  them. 
To  attain  this  objeffc,  we,  at  firft,  have  recourfe 
to  definitions ; but  we  foon  perceive,  that  their 
aid  is  very  inefficient ; that  there  are  many  feri- 
ous  inconveniences  attendant  upon  claffifications; 
and  that  a definition,  in  order  to  be  exad,'  and 
to  leave  no  vague  imprelTion  upon  the  mind,  muft 
approach  more  and  more  to  a circumftantial  de- 
fcription,  and  can  be  perfedled  only  by  becoming 
an  adiual  defcription  of  the  objebt  to  wffiich  it 
V refers. 
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Of  other  Difficulties  which  we  have  to  encounter. 

In  this  way,  inquirers  find  themfelves  brought 
back  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  let  out, 
and  furrouildcd  by  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  objeefs  of  refearch 
had  at  firft  involved  them.  After  having  remark- 
ed the  abufe  of  fyftematic  arrangement,  they  feel 
more  ftrongly  than  ever 'the  ftate  of  abfolute  in- 
capacity, in  which  the  privation  of  this  artificial 
inftrument  leaves  the  mind ; and  find,  that  they 
muft  either  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  or  fubmit 
to  waver  perpetually  between  ignorance  and 
error. 

Thefe  obllacles  that  oppofe  an  Improved  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge, 
and  thefe  inconveniences,  which  manifeft  them- 
felves, efpecially  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  our 
acquirements  to  pradfical  purpofes,  are  not  the 
only  ones  we  have  to  furmount.  The  ftudy  of 
different  fubje£fs  prefents  different  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty : the  objefits  of  refearch,  for  inftance,  may 
not  be  all  equally  eafy  to  obferve  and  inveftigatc 
properly : the  advantages  we  may  derive  from 

their  ufe  (the  only  relation  in  which  it  is  of  im- 
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portance  to  us  Ito  become  acquainted  with  them) 
may  be  more  or  lels  extenlive,  more  or  lels  direct, 
and  more' or  lefs  obvious.  The  lubjc6ts  which  it 
would  be  molt  uferul  for  us  to  ftudy,  are  very  far 
from  being  always  the  moft  ealy  to  learn.  To  take 
an  example  connected  with  our  fubje6t:  how  much 
experience  in  obfervation,  how  much  fag^city  is 
required  for  diftinguilhing,  in  a difeafe,  the  pri- 
mary and  eflential  phenomena  that  charaderize 
it, — the  phenomena  to  which  all  the  others  - are 
merely  accelTory  or  confequent ! How  great  (kill 
and  difcernment  are  neceffary  for  appreciating  the 
influence  which  the  latter  have  on  the  original 
diforder,  and  for  afcertaining  the  modifications 
they  produce  in  it,  even  while  they  reirlain 
entirely  fubordinate ! How'  much  prefence  of 
mind  and  attention  are  requiiite  for  following  all 
the  variations  of  fymptoms ; in  order  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  different  appearances  which  the 
difeafe  may  affume,  in  its  different  ftages,  or  by 
the  changes,  w’hich  its  natural  character,  or  new 
and  unufual  combinations  of  fymptoms,  or  the 
influence  of  external  circumftances  may  caufe  it 
to  experience  ! Add  to  this  the  ernbarraffment, 
which  the  invcftigation  of  the  remote  or  proximate 
caufes  cannot  fail  to  occafion  to  an  accurate  ob- 
ferver. — Upon  this  point,  however,  I muff  beg 
leave  to  revert  to  opinionS'which  I have  clfewdiere 
delivered,  but  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffiry  to 
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keep  conftantly  in  view,  if  we  are  defirous  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  method  of  realoning 
upon  a leries  of  obfervations. 

The  term  caufe  fiiould  not  lead  us  to  regard 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  involved  in  one  ano- 
ther, or  as  engendered  and  generative  by  turns : 
for  our  knowledge  is  entirely  confined  to  fa^ts — 
and  all  that  fyftematic  obfervation  can  effect,  is  to 
eftablifli  their  analogies  or  differences,  their  mu- 
tual independence,  or  their  fubordination  and  cqn- 
ne61ion.  Two  fa6ls  may  either  refemble,  or 
differ  from  each  other : they  may  appear  always 
together,  or  may  happen  fometimes  feparately. 
If  we  obferve  one  event  conftantly  fucceed  ano- 
ther, we  call  the  firft  the  caufe,  and  the  latter  \ve 
ffyle  the  effecl.  But  thefe  terms  impart  no  new* 
qualities  to  the  objcfts  they  denote ; but  merely 
exprefs  the  order  of  their  fuccefiion.  However, 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  afcertain  this 
order  ; fmce  the  prefence  of  the  former  event  an- 
nounces with  certainty  the  appearance  of  the  lat- 
ter. Without  this  fort  of  knowledge,  all  hiftory 
would  form  but  a vain  leries  of  recitals,  wdiolly 
devoid  of  connexion.  Without  this  knowledge, 
the  hiftories  of  different  difcafes,  imperfect  and 
ridiculous  as  defcriptions,  would  become  ufelefs, 
and  even  dangerous,  as  ftandards  of  comparifon 
for  practice. 
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But  if  it  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  order  of 
events,  which  the  fpontaneous  operations  of  na- 
ture, or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  tilings  prefent  to 
view;  it  is  doubtlefs  far  more  difficult  to  recog- 
nife  and  determine,  with  precifion,  the  fucceffioii 
of  the  phenomena  which  may  be  called  artificial^ 
fince  art  produces  them  by  the  fyftematic  em- 
ployment of  various  unufual  agents. 

A man,  for  example,  experiences  pain,  after  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  which  may  be  all  equally 
capable  of  occafioning  it.  If  this  pain  ceales  of 
its  own  accord,  amidft  a number  of  other  cir- 
cumftances, which  are  complicated  and  connedted 
together,  nothing  but  ignorance  and  want  of  re- 
fledlion  could  lead  us  to  regard  the  real  caufe  of. 
the  difeafe  and  of  the  cure  as  eafy  of  difcovery. 
If  the  favourable  change  takes  place  after  the 
life  of  certain  remedies,  which,  from  analogy, 
were  prefumed  to  be  beneficial)  the  conjedture, 
that  they  have  really  been  fo, .becomes  more  un- 
certain in  proportion  as  the  inftances  of  a fimilar 
fuccefs,  in  fimilar  cafes,  are  lefs  numerous : and 
it  is  only  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  by  repeated 
obfervations  in  different  circumftances,  that  it 
comes  to  attain  a very  high  degree  of  probability. 

I have  deemed  it  advifable  to  place  in  the 
ftrongelt  light  thefe  firft  obftacles  that  render  the 
progrefs  of  the  mind,  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  application  of  its  general 
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views  or  principles  to  pradice,  fo  difficult  and 
uncertain  ; thinking,  that  it  could  not  but  prove 
ul'etul,  to  alcertaiii  the  diffierent  I’ources  of  our 
errors ; fources  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  pro- 
lific, and  w'hich  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  objedfs  of  refearch,  or  in  that  of  the  in- 
ftruments  we  employ  for  inveftigating  them  and 
applying  the  knowledge  we  acquirO  to  the  com- 
mon purpofes  of  life. 

i 
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JVe  always  neceJTarily  revej't  to  Syftem,  which,  in 
itfelf,  can  never  prove  prejudicial  Hozv,  then, 
ought  it  to  be  applied  to  Medicine? 

We  may  obferve,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
want  of  fyftem  can  never  be  dangerous  for  any 
length  of  time ; as  nature  too  powerfully  impels 
us  to  have  recourfc  to  its  aid  : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  w^e  may  remark,  that  the  abufe  of  fyftem 
always  proceeds,  not  from  itfelf,  but  from  the 
irnperfea  manner  in  which  its  rules  have  been 
traced.  We  do  not  err,  becaufe  we  have  too 
much  method;  but  becaufe  tliat  which  we  em- 
ploy IS  not  good.  In  proportion  as  it  improves, 
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\te  invariably  perceive,  that  all  the  faults  and  in- 
conveniencies,  which  we  deemed  inleparable  from 
it,  gradually  vanifli.  The  too  general  rules,  drawn 
from  the  refemblances  of  objedls,  are  corrected 
by  other  rules,,  deduced  from  their  difi’erences. 
We  recur  to  particular  fads ; the  diftin6lions  and 
exceptions  themfelves  are  arranged,  and  formed 
into  other  more  partial  fyftcms;  and  from  all 
thefe  fuccehive  operations,  the  effects  of  which 
ferve  mutually  to  correct  or  balance  each  other, 
are  deduced  relults  which  become  every  day  more 
accurate  and  perfect. 

In  the  application,  in  fine,  of  our  theoretical 
knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  our  daily  wants ; in  thofe  opera- 
tions of  tlie  mind,  in  which  the  flifrhteft  errors 
of  reafoning  may  be  produ6tive‘of  the  moft  fatal 
confequences ; there  is  ftill  an  experimental  and 
practical  method,  the  offspring  of  the  conftant  oi)- 
fervation  of  facts,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment of  the  inftruments  of  ftudy.  A happy 
inltinft,  rather  than  fciencc,  points  out  the  firft 
principles  of  this  method,  and  follows  them  as 
a fure  guide,  long  before  its  proper  rules  can 
have  been  determined.  But  in  a fliort  time, 
Icience  illuftrales  and  extends  them  : — philofophi- 
cal  genius  connecis  and  arranges  them,  and, 
above  all,  improves  their  application.  Enriched 
by  the  gontTnual  acceffion  of  new  obfervations,  di- 
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re6led  from  day  to  day  by  views,  at  once  more 
general  and  more  fure,  this  practical  method  is, 
in  time,  enabled,  to  redtify  whatever  is  too  abfo-. 
lute  or  rigorous  in  other  fyftems  too  exclufively 
confined  to  theory : and  when  fubjedled  itfelf  to 
certain  modifications,  indicated  or  rendered  ne-  . 
cellary  by  particular  circumftances,  it  becomes,  in 
fome  meafure,  affociated  with  the  idea  of  talents,  . 
of  which  it  is  the  offspring,  but  the  place  of 
which  it  never  can  fupply. 

In  the  ftwdy  of  the  therapeutic  branch  of  phy- 
fic,  or,  in  that  branch  which  it  is  the  aim  of  ' 
all  the  others  to  improve,  the  rules  can  be  de- 
veloped only  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient : and 
their  application  can  be  determined  only  by  a , 
long  leries  of  examples,  which  Ihould,  in  a man-  j 
ner,  exhauft  all  the  poOible  combinations  of 
fymptoms,  or,  at  leaft,  repeatedly  difplay  the  ele- 
ments of  thefe  combinations ; and  which,  in  parti- 
cular, Ihould  be  firmly  impreffed  on  the  memory,  g 
in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  recognife,  at 
firft  view,  the  diftinguifliing  charadters  of  each  ■ 
difeafe  amidft  all  the  complications  which  may  * 
difguife  them  and  obfeure  them. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  Ikilful  pradlitioners  are  J 
formed,  under  the  guidance  of  able  teachers.  I 
Yet  thefe  teachers,  it  muftbe  confeffed,  will  often  ^ 
find,  that  it  is  impolfible  to  communicate  to  their 
hearers ' certain  delicate  and  fugitive  perceptions ; ^ i 
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and  that  there  are  Tome  forts  of  reafoning,  which 
cannot  be  exprelied  in  precife  terms,  and  certain 
operdtions  of  judgment,  which  are  apt  to  be 
miftaken  for  dire6l  lenfations.  The  phylician,  in 
whole  mind  the  motives  of  his  decifions  fugged 
themfelves  by  a 'very  rapid  alfociation,  can  im- 
p ii  t tliem  only  to  men  equally  well  organized  as 
himfelf.  To  acquire  thefe  perceptions,  to  form 
thefe  judgments,  reafonings,  and  decifions — i« 
the  exclulive  attribute  of  genius. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  great  Infuence  which  Language  exerts 
upon  the  Sciences;  and  of  its  Reform, 

Among  the  various  caufes  capable  of  accele- 
rating the  progrefs  of  fcience,  there  is  certainly 
none  more  powerful  in  its  operation,  than  lan- 
guage : — a truth  too  generally  admitted  to  require 
further  proof  and  illuftration  in  this  place.  Lan- 
guage, the  hrft  bond  of  focial  union,  the  oft- 
fpring  of  the  firft  fraternal,  ties,  after  having 
formed  and  ratified  all  the  contraOs  of  rifmg  na- 
tions, has  ferved  to  connect  more  clofely  the  inte- 
vefts  and  exertions  of  individuals,  to  direct  them 
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an  ioipulfe  that  foon  became  independent  of  ' 
ihem ; and,  by  airociating  itlelf  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  private  and  public  life,  has  exerted  the 
moft  powerful  intluence  upon  all  the  inftitutions, 
and  upon  all  the  cuftoms  of  civil  fociety.  Where- 
ever  the  language,  and,  in  particular,  the  writ- 
ten language,  was  well  formed,  the  progrefs  of 
the  focial  ftate  has  been  rapid  and  fure.  Where- 
ever,  on  the  contrary,  circumftances,  which  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  determine  with  accuracy,  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a bad  fyltem  of  language, 
and  of  fixed  figns,  or  of  writing,  the  nations  have 
remained  in  ignorance,  or  have  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion. 

But  the  advantages  of  language,  when  well 
formed,  and  its  inconveniences,  when  vitious, 
have  been  chiefly  felt  in  the  fcicnces,  and  parti- 
cularly in  thole  fciences,  of  which  the  objefts 
are  very  variable,  and,  confequently,  often  very 
imperfe6lly  determined./ 

W ords  arreft,  as  it  w'ere,  our  fenfations  : they 
recall  them  and  imprefs  them;  and  by  retracing 
them  to  the  mind,  they  furnifli  us  w ith  the  means  of 
confidering  them  in  all  their  different  lights,  of 
ctiinparing  them  with  one  another,  and  deriving 
from  them  our  Ample  ideas,  w’hicii  form  the  im- 
mediate refult  of  this  comparifon.  Thefe  Ample 
ideas,  in  their  turn,  perform,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fame  part  as  our  dircAi  fenfations.  They  be- 
come 
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come  impreiied  on  the  memory,  they  are  recalled, 
and  compared,  by  the  aid  of  words,  and  fo 
forth.  Wiience  we  may  perceive,  that  not  only 
the  more  complicated  and  enlarged  ideas  are  ex- 
prelled,  when  formed ; but  are  alfo  formed  and 
developed,  by  this  artificial  inltrument  of  thought. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  accuracy  and  proper  employ- 
ment of  words,  or,  more  generally  fpeaking,  of 
figns,  that  we  mu  ft  regard  as  the  criterion  of 
truth ; and  it  is  to  their  vague  character,  and  to 
the  uncertain  and  confufed  manner  in  which  they 
are  ufed,  that  ive  mult  attribute  the  imperfedl;  no- 
tions, the  prejudices,  tlie  errors,  and  all  the  vi- 
cious habits,  which  the  mind  acquires. 

In  almoft  all  the  branches  of  medical  refearch, 
the  language  emyiloyed  is  very  ill  formed.  It  has 
become  gradually  more  and  more  vitiated,  by  the 
falfe  application  of  words  borrowed  from  the 
other  fciences,  and  by  a certain  unmeaning  and 
ridiculous  jargon,  which  a culpable  relpedl  for 
prevailing  prejudices  has  too  often  led  pradli- 
tioners  to  adopt. 

It  is  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  that  we 
have  derived  our  firft  notions  of  medicine ; and, 
it  is,  in  particular,  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  that  tlie  modern  profeflbrs  have  bor- 
lowcd  the  fubftance  of  their  firft  doctrines.  Ihe 
difeafes  deferibed  by  the  ancients  have  retained 

the  names  which  had  been  originally  beftowed 
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upon  them:  the  inftruments,  the  remedies  and 
preparations,  which  have  been  difcovered  or 
imagined  by  the  Arabians,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  along  with  the  terms  by  which  they 
were  defignated  by  their  inventors.  When  the 
uie  of  written  language  began  to  be  introduced 
into  France,  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
learned  : our  tirft  medical  works,  accordingly, 
are  coinpofed  in  it.  When  French  came  to  be. 
ufed,  medicine  Itill  retained  its  ancient  terms^ 
which  fuffered  fcarce  any  change  but  in  their  ter- 
minations. Befides,  the  barbarifm  of  the  fehools 
was,  at  that  time,  at  its  height:  and  in  them  it 
was  the  falhion  to  fpeak  in  a manner  both  formal 
and  burlefque,  and  to  write  in  a ftyle  that  w-as 
obfcure  and  trivial,  pompous  and  iinpolillied. 
In  this  ftate  of  things  it  w'as  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a medical  language  could  be  framed, 
which  would  be  acknowledged  by  reafon  and 
by  tafte.  ^ 

To  take  an  example  : — Anatom}^,  too  often  cul- 
tivated, as  it  has  been,  by  mere  diiledlors,  rather 
than  by  minds  capable  of  confidering  it  in  its  true 
light,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  medicine,  embarraffed  and  obfcured  by  this 
vice  of  words,  which,  in  time,  comes  to  dil- 
figure  the  objects  thernfelves.  It  is  uimecelTary 
to  adduce  the  proofs  of  this  affertion,  wdiich  are 
really  numberlefs ; for  the  faft  can  be  no  longer 
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a matter  of  doubt  but  to  thofe  who  would  be 
incapable  of  following  its  examination.  Some 
infulated  views  on  the  neceflity  of  reforming  the 
language  of  anatomy  may  be  found  Icattered  in 
various  works.  Vicq-d’Azyr,  wdio,  in  the  Second 
year  of  the  Republic,  fell  a vidlim  to  his  ardour 
for  fcience,  and  liis  zeal  in  affifting  the  poor  with 
his  knowledge,  has  prefixed,  to  his  Anatomical 
Plates,  a difeourfe  on  the  Ipirit  which  lliould 
guide  and  diredl  this  reform.  Notwithftanding 
the  refjiedl  I feel  for  the  memory  of  a man  who 
has  done  fo  much  for  fcience,  I cannot  help  ob- 
ferving,  that  this  part  of  his  w'ork  is  unworthy 
of  the  fubjea  and  the  author.  It  happened  to 
Vicq-d’Azyr,  as  it  has  done  to  fome  other  men  of 
letters,  and  philofophers,  who  imagine  that  they 
are  following  the  analytical  method,  becaufe  they 
employ  its  ligns  and  exprelfions.  But,  when  we 
attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  new  objeas,  we 
muft  adapt  it  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  cha- 
raaer ; we  muft  inveftigatc  and  afeertain  the  rules 
w’iiich  ought  to  guide  its  application;  and  we 
muft,  above  all,  avoid  that  confufion  of  terms, 
which  it  is  its  principal  object  to  banilh. 

Tw'o  other  celebrated  anatomifts  and  phyfiolo- 
<rifts*  have  publiftied  plans  of  a new  anatomical 
nomenclature.  Thefe  plans  difeover  the  genius 
cf  their  authors,  and  appear  to  have  been  die- 

* Diunas  and  Chauffier.  T* 
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tated  by  a true  philofophical  fpirit.  Neverthelefs, 
I feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  lome  general 
obfervations  on  the  fubjeCt.  itleU. 

The  deliijn  of  language  is  to  tranfmit  and  to 
. recall  to  mind  our  ideas,  or  the  conceptions  of  all 
the  objects  that  prefent  theml'elves  to  our  fenfes. 
Thefe  ideas  ought,  in  the  fiiTt  place,  to  be  clear 
and  precife.  "L'he  jlrji  fault,  then,  of  a language 
is,  wiien  the  terms  of  it  are  confufed,  vague,  and 
fufceptible  of  feveral  different  meanings.  Se- 
condly, our  ideas  fliould  be  connected  in  a natural 
order,  and  claffed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  caufe 
the  relations  that  fubfift  between  them  to  be 
clearly  and  diftinffcly  perceived.  The Jecond  fault,’ 
therefore,  of  a language  will  be,  when  its  terms 
are  not  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  a8;ual  ge- 
neration of  ideas ; when  they  are  transferred 
from  one  object  to  another  ; and  when  they  are 
modified  or  combined  without  any  determinate 
rule;  when  the  application  of  rule  does  not  re- 
move every  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  changes 
in  their  meaning,  and  indicate  the  relations  and 
analogies  of  the  objects  themfelves,  in  the  gram- 
matical relations  and  analogies  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  defignated.  The  third  property  of 
ideas  confifts  in  their  facility  of  recollection  and 
communication.  The  third  fault  of  a languase, 
therefore,  is,  when  it  is  diflici’ilt  to  be  learned  and 
retained.  Laftly,  this  fpeaking  picture,  if  we  may 
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fo  call  it,  of  our  fenfations,  or,  rather,  of  the  ideas 
which  they  generate,  fhould  be  capable  of  dif- 
playing  the  difterent  characters  of  thefe  ideas,  by 
the  harmony,  the  elegance,  the  force,  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  its  expreffion:  it  fliould  follow  all  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  trace  all  their 
lliades  of  diftinction ; and  Ihould  be  able  to 
addrefs  itfelf  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to  the  fenli- 
bility,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment.  It  is 
not  merely  the  delire  of  pleafing,  or  the  want  of 
ftrong  emotions,  that  impofes  this  laft  condition ; 
but  the  clearnefs,  the  rapidity,  the  energy,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  impreflions  require  it;  and 
it  is  by  fuch  means  alone,  that  our  intereft  and 
attention  can  be  fupported  for  any  length  of 
time.  Thofe  languages,  which  are  at  once  exaCl 
and  elegant,  react,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mind, 
impart  to  it  a new  principle  of  activity,  and,  in 
this  w’ay,  become  the  immediate  fource  of  a num- 
ber of  ideas,  which  never  would  have  been  pro- 
duced without  thefe  additional  impreffions.  Some 
perlbns-may  think,  that  the  language  of  fcience 
Ihould  aim  merely  at  accuracy,  precifion,  and 
clearnefs  ; and,  certainly,  thefe  qualities  are  of 
the  molt  elfential  confequence : but  the  fciences 
have  not  only  a peculiar  kind  of  elegance  and 
beauty;  they  have  alfo  their  peculiar  manner  of 
moving  the  imagination  ; and,  fometimes,  w'ithout 
tranlgreffing  the  bounds  which  a rigorous  tafte 
. prefcribes, 
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prefcribes,  they  may  addrefs  themfelveseven  to  the 
feelings  of  the  reader. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  explain,  what  is 
meant  by  a precife  term.  In  order  to  be  fo,  it  is 
fufficient,  if  the  word  denote  clearly  a determi- 
nate obje61:,  and  be  in  no  way  apt  to  recall  the  idea 
of  any  other. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  which  there  is  for  follow- 
ing, in  the  formation  of  language,  the  fame  path  that 
nature  purfues  in  the  production  of  ideas,  is  now 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  men  of  fcience;  but 
I am  of  opinion,  that  they  have  committed  fome 
miftakes  with  regard  to  this  point,  the  caufe  of 
which  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  de- 
termine. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  inquiries,  has  but  one 
mode  of  procedure,  viz.  from  the  knoxvn  to  the 
unknoTi'u:  Tut,  fometimes,  from  the  nature  of 

the  objeCls  of  refearch,  this  method  may  appear 
to  alTume  an  inverfe  order.  In  the  formation  of 
a great  number  of  our  ideas,  we  proceed  direCtly 
from  the  (imp le  to  complex ; while,  in  others, 
we. begin  with  the  complex  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  fimple.  Thus,  for  inftance,  w'hen  our  moral 
fentiments  firft  begin  to  be  developed,  and  when 
the  mind  firft  examines  and  endeavours  to  reduce 
them  to  lyftem,  we  begin  with  the  | moft  fimple 
data : afterwards,  we  combine  thefe  data,  com- 
pound tliein  and  recompouud  them,  as  it  w^ere,  to 

infinity, 
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infinity,  without  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  term 
of  thele  combinations  and  compofitions.  In  the 
ftudy,  on  the  contrary,  of  thofe  fubftanccs,  the 
analogies  and  relations  of  which  we  are  defirous 
to  difcover  from  the  charatleriftic  properties  of 
their  elements ; in  chemiftry,  for  example,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  feparate  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of'bodies, — the  compound  fubftances 
are  the  firft  which  offer  themfelves  to  view ; and 
the  fimple  ones,  or  thofe  which  we  regard  as  fuch 
from  not  being  able  to  decompofe  them,  are  al- 
ways, of  courfe,  the  laft  known. 

Thus,  the  firft  ideas  in  moral  philofophy,  and 
the  firft  terms  we  employ  in  the  fcience,  involve, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  nothing  more  than  themfelves, 
^and  are  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  decompofition.  In 
the  firft  ftages  of  civilization,  for  example,  the 
term  virtue  implies  merely  the  idea  of  Jirength  ; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  word  does  not  extend  beyond 
its  direct  meaning.  But,  by  degrees,  the  idea  of 
virtue  comes  to  comprehend  that  of  feveral  other 
qualities  or  difpofitions,  and  the  fignification  of 
the  w'ord  is  thus  rendered  every  day  more  exten- 
five  and  complicated. 

•In  chemiftry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  firft  ob- 
jects of  our  refcarches  are  compound  bodies.  In 
proportion  as  we  make  new  difeoveries,  analyfis 
generally  refolvcs  thefe  bodies  into  fimple  ele- 
mentary principles;  and  the  degree  of  this  fimpli- 

fication 
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jfication  may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  criterion 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience. 

In  both  thefe  examples,  the  mind  proceeds  from 
the  known  to  the  laiknown,  but  not  always  from 
the  Jimplc  to  the  complex. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  offer  fome  remarks 
upon  the  new  nomenclature  of  cherniltry.  My 
high  refpeft  for  its  original  authors,  whofe  labours 
• have  imparted  the  moft  powerful  impulle,  and 
given  the  moft  ufeful  direction  to  phyfical  fcience; 

■ — my  private  efteem  for  thqfe  who  are  hill  living, 
muft  be  fufficient  to  fecure  me  from  the  fulpicion  of 
wifliing,  in  any  manner,  to  detrafl  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  fervices  they  have  rendered 
by  the  reform  of  a barbarous  and  abfurd 
language.  Befides,  as  the  men  of  fcience,  in 
all  nations,  have  fliewn  their  eagernefs  to  adopt 
the  new  nomenclature,  and  as  its  employment  af- 
fords, in  reality,  many  important  advantages,  the 
propriety  of  it,  in  itfelf,  can  be  no  longer  called 
in  queftion.  But,  as  it  has  been  held  forth,  per- 
haps, in  too  unqualitied  a manner,  as  the  model  of 
other  reforms  of  a fimilar  defeription,  which  are 
required  in  various  branches  of  i’cience,  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  principles  that  have  guided  its 
authors,  will  not,  1 think,  appear  altogether  mif- 
placed. 

In  chemiftry  the  true  radicals  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed are  riot  the  fimplc  fubftances;  but,  on  the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  the  compound  lubllances : Thefe  are  the 
iirlt  known ; and  they  are  the  firft  that  receive 
names.  According  to  the  Ibund  principles  of  ana- 
Ivfis,  therefore,  ought  not  the  names  of  the  former 
to  be  derived  from  the  latter?  I'or  the  firft  term  of 
a good  chemical  language  fliould  not  be  that  which 
cx})refles  the  laft  refult,  and  which,  confequently, 
may  be  often  the  product  of  hypothetical  opi- 
nions. In  fuch  a cafe,  the  erroneous  meaning 
that  may  be  attached  to  it  will  naturally  vitiate  the 
fenfe  of  all  the  other  words  with  which  it  may  be 
combined.  To  conclude  ; by  the  adoption  of  fuch 
a mode  of  procedure,  it  will  probably  be  found 
neceiiary  io  create  a ne^’’  language,  whenever 
more  extenfive  or  more  accurate  experiments 
lhall  have  overturned  the  hypotncfis,  or  merely 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Icience. 

Suppofe  that  Stahl,  after  having  compofed  his 
Treatife  on  Sulphur,  one  of  the  works  which  molt 
clearly  evinces  both  his  Ikill  in  performing  expe- 
riments, and  his  rare  fagadity  in  reafoning  from 
fadts  j fuppofe,  I fay,  that  Stahl  had  at  that  time 
undertaken  to  reform  the  barbarous  language 
of  chemiftry,  his  confidence  (juft  as  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  been)  in  the  exaanefs  of  his 
labours ; the  admiration  of  the  Imall  number  of 
competent  judges  Oi  his  merits,  at  that  time  in 
Europe  ; the  neceffity  which  had  become  very  ur- 
gent,—the  neceffity  which  he  might  have  perceived 
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of  transferring,  to  the  figns  emplo3'ed  to  denote 
the  objeas  of  refearch,  the  fame  accuracy  that  was 
obferved  in  experimental  inquiry  : all  this  would 
doubtlefs  have  juftified  fuch-an  enterprife  on  his 
part.  Now,  if  in  executing'  this  reform  he  had 
not  followed  the  order  of  the  developement  of  our 
ideas ; that  is,  if,  in  the  formation  of  his  terms,  he 
had  negleaed  to  begin  with  thofe  of  compound 
bodies,  fuch  as  they  at  firft  prefent  themfelves  to 
view,  in  order  gradually  to  deduce  the  names  of 

I 

the  produas  of  their  decompofition,  his  new  lan- 
guage would  not  have  lafted  much  longer  than  his 
fyftem,  upon  w^hich,  of  courfe,  it  muft  have  been 
founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  follow- 
ed the  true  path  of  nature,  he,  perhaps,  would 
have  completely  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of  the 
reform  which  has  been  effeaed  in  our  time.  It 
wmuld  have  been  fufficient  to  have  added  the 
names  of  the  newdy  difcovered  fubftances  to 
thofe  which  w^ere  already  known ; to  have  de- 
rived thefe  new  terms  from  the  old  ones,  at  leaft, 
as  often  as  this  order  of  their  formation  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  ideas  they  exprefled  ; and 
to  have  combined  them  according  to  the  molt  fiinple 
and  natural  relations.  In  this  w'ay,  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  nomenclature  would  have  had 
the  fame  arrangement  as  the  ideas  themfelves; 
and  that  the  new  terms,  as  well  as  the  new  ideas 
that  were  acquired,  would  have  arranged  them- 
felves 
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felves  fpontaneoufly,  in  a fyftem  that  was  defigned 
upon  a uniform  plan.  Tor  a fkilfut  author,  in  the 
claffification  of  the  dilferent  fciences,  ought  always 
to  leave  room  for  future  difcoveries ; and  the  fame 
may  faid  of  a language  that  is  well  formed : it 
Ihou : iurniHi  the  lefts,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 

ex|>refiion,  of  the  new  terms  which  thefe  difeo- 
veries  may  require. 

With  regard  to  the  reforms  which  have  beeit 
propofed  in  the  language  of  anatomy,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  the  name  of  any 
particular  part  ought  to  comprehend  the  defcrip- 
tion  or  definition  of  the  obje6l  it  was  meant  to 
exprefs.  To  me  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ought. 
The  fimple  words,  of  which  the  fenl'e  is  direO:,  are 
unqueltionably  wholly  arbitrary  *.  Provided  that 
their  general  acceptation  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy; that  they  do  not  found  harlh  to  the  ear, 
or  recall  difagreeable  ideas  to  the  mind ; it  is  of 
very  little  confequence  that  they  have  been  form- 
ed according  to  fuch  or  fuch  a fyftem.  It  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  more  complex  words  which  are 
derived  from  them,  or  with  refpe6l  to  thofe  which 
aflume  'a  figurative  meaning,  that  we  muft  be 
careful  to  follow  the  natural  analogies,  and  to 
reproduce,  if  poffible,  the  feniations  by  which  we 

* In  this  circumftance,  indeed,  it  muft  be  confefled,  on© 
Of  the  greateft  advantages  of  language,  an?l,  in  general,  of 
all  artificial  figt>s,  confifts. 
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become  acquainted  with  external  objeCls.  A leg 
or  an  arm  might  be  equally  well  defignated  by 
two  other  words,  provided  that  the  acceptation  of 
thefe  arbitrary  terms  were  perfedly  agreed  upon, 
and  that  they  never  could  be  underftood  in  a 
different  fenfe.  The  language  might  be  more  or 
lefs  harmonious,  more  or  lels  elegant : but  it 
w^ould  be  always  exaft  and  peiipicuous.  Bitter 
and  fweet^  which  are  fimple  qualities  of  objects, 
at  leaft  with  reference  to  the  impreffions  which 
they  make  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  might  be  ex- 
preffed  indifferently  by  any  other  defcription  of 
terms.  By  fuch  a change  we  lliould  lofe  nothing, 
either  with  regard  to  the  precifion  of  the  meaning, 
or  to  the  facility  of  the  conception,  or  recolleftion 
of  thefe  ideas  by  the  operations  of  memory. 
-When  we  utter  the  words,  leg\  arm,  we  neither 
defcribe  nor  give  to  undcrltand,  by  thefe  terms^ 
the  properties  of  the  objects  they  recall  to  mind  : 
when  we  fay  hitter,  fzveet,  we  do  not  give  the 
liiftory  of  bitter  and  fweet  I’ubftances,  nor  even  of 
the- fenfations  they  produce.  But  if  we  alter  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  by  applying  them  to  other 
objedls,  if  we  endeavour  to  combine  them  with 
other  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  complex  ideas ; 
it  is  then  no  longer  poffible  to  adopt  and  to  follow 
an  arbitrary  method.  If,  for  inftance,  we  apply 
the  word  aimi  to  certain  parts  of  a tongs  or  chair, 
and  the  word  leg  to  other  parts  of  a table  or  ftand ; 

in 
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in  order  to  be  clear,  and,  indeed,  to  avoid  be- 
coming completely  ridiculous,  we  .are  obliged  to 
follow  certain  determinate  rules  of  analogy.  If 
we  compofe  a word  to  exprels  a complex  fenfa- 
tion;  if,  for  example,  we  fay  bitter-fzveet,  we 
fliall  ftill  be  obliged  to  follow  ^fome  other  rules, 
which  miift  be  determined  by  the  charadter  and 
defi^^n  of  the  combination  of  ideas  and  com- 

O 

pofition  of  words. 

Having  once  afeertained  thefe  principles,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  talk  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
fome  nomenclators  who  have  endeavoured  al- 
ways to  include  the  properties  of  an  objedt  in 
the  word  which  denotes  it.  Thefe  properties  dif- 
fering very  much  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  are  confidered,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  their  names  may  be  equally  various  : and  in 
this  way,  we  have  again  recourle  to  another  ai- 
bitrarv  mode  of  proceeding,  but  which  wants  the 
advantages  of ‘brevity,  fimplicity,  and  unity;  for 
the  fame  objedl  will  then  require  as  many  different 
words  to  denote  it,  as  there  are  diffeient  points  of 
view  in  which  it  may  be  regarded. 

To  recur  to  examples.  One  of  the  moft  defec- 
tive parts  of  anatomical  nomenclature  is  certainly 
that  of  myology,  or  the  defeription  of  the  mufcles  . 
and  it  is  alfo  by  its  improvement,  that  the  lefoim 
of  anatomical  language  has,  in  general,  been  at- 
tempted to  be  commenced.  But  the  chief  fault  with 
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which  it  can  be  reproached  is  not,  that  it  is  over- 
burthened  with  words  of  which  the  origin  is 
urjiknown  to  the  generality  of  ftudents ; or  that  it  is 
incapable  of  roufing  their  attention,  or  aiding 
their  memory  by  the  relation  of  the  compound 
terms  with  the  primitive  or  radical  words ; and 
of  the  terms  of  which  the  fenfe  is  complicated  or 
figurative  with  thofe  of  which  the  meaning  is 
fimple  and  direct : but  it  has  chiefly  erred  in  the 
attempt  to  represent  the  properties  of  objefts,  or 
of  the  circumftances  that  characterize  them,  in 
the  original  formation  or  compofition  of  the  terms 
it  employs. 

Nothing,  befides,  is  more  variable,  than  the  plan 
and  proceedings  of  ancient  nomenclators  in  this 
refpeCt.  Sometimes,  they  confined  their  views  to  the 
figure  of  the  mufcle,  as  is  feen  with  regard  to  the 
trapezius,  fplenhis,  ihecomplejcus,  \he  fafcia  lata, 

the  deltoid,  &c. : At  other  times  they  diftinguifhed 
it  by  its  real  or  fuppofed  functions,  as  that  of 
obturator,  flexor,  levator,  fphincter,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  they  defignated  it  by  the  place  which 
it  occupies,  as,  for  inftance,  the  palmar,  pfoas, 
fpinal  and  temporal  &c. : At  ether  times, 

the  W'ord  which  denotes  it  relates  to  the  ftruCture 
of  its  flefny  part,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  digqftric 
mufcle:  laftly,  the  fituation,  number,  or  direc- 
tion of  their  infertions,  have  furniflied  liie  names 
of  feveral.  In  framing  this  language  of  myology^ 
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pedantry  fecms  to  have  united  all  its  efforts,  and 
certainly  not  without  fonie  lucceis. 

In  juftice,  however,  to  the  authors  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  w^e  inuft  acknowledge,  that  all  thefe 
inconfiftencies  have  difappeared  from  their  fyftem. 
Their  denominations  are  formed  upon  a uniform 
plan.  The  name  of  each  inulcle  indicates  its  infei^ 
tions  : and  to  this  foie  charaaeriftic  they  have  con- 
fined  thernfelves  ; which,  indeed,  has  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  uniformity  to  their  language. 
But  it  is  poffible,  and  even  expedient  to  confider 
# the  muffles  in  many  other  points  of  view,  m order 
to  acquire  a proper  knowledge  of  their  ftruaure : 
and,  befides,  as  their  infertions  are  often  very 
numerous  and  complicated,  one  of  two  things 
muft  happen;  either,  that  the  name  will  exprefs 
them  but  imperfectly,  or  that  it  wall  be  compofed 
of  feveral  w^ords  joined  together.  Now,  in  the 
latter  caff,  it  frequently  alTumes  a pedantic,  and, 
fometimes,  a ridiculous  form,  and  generally  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memory, 

and  very  inconvenient  in  uff. 

A word,  I repeat,  is  not  a defeription  ; it  ought 
not  even  to  be  a definition : but  it  is  fufficient  if 
it  defignate,  in  a clear  and  unequivocal  manner, 
the  objefit  which  it  reprefents.  To  defenbe  this 
objea,  to  recount  its  properties  or  its  tunaions, 
is  not  to  name  it,  but  to  relate  its  hiftoiy.  ^ ^ ^ 
might  as  well  enumerate  the  elements  of  which  it 
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is  compofed,  retrace  its  analyfis,  and  difplay  the 
refults. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjeci  v.  ill,  I truft,  be  a 
fufficient  apology  for  thele  details  into  wliich  I 
have  judged  it’ expedient  to  enter.'  It  is  evident, 
that,  in  this  place,  it  would  not  have  been  allowa- 
ble to  purfue  the  inquiry  fo  far  as  it  deferves ; 
but  the  above  obfervations  may  ferve  to  convey  a 
pretty  djftinft  idea  of  what  I mean  by  a well’- 
formed  language,  and  the  analytical  reform  of 
language.  This  is  the  foie  objedf  I have  at  pre- 
fent  in  view. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  falfe  Application  of  other  Sciences  to  Me-' 
dicine,  and  oj  the  Doctrines  of  the  Mechanical 
and  Ancient  Chemical  Sects. 

In  this  place,  I cannot  help  reverting  to  the 
confideration  of  another  caufe  (already  often  par- 
ticularized) of  the  iyftemaiic  errors  of  medicine; — > 
errors,  that  introducing  themfelves,  as  they  have 
generally  done,  into  praOice,  which  they  had  the 
appearance  of  fimpiifying,  have  fo  frequently  ren- 
dered the  Icieuce  of  phyfic  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  the  unfortunate  patients.  I allucle 
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to  the  improper  application  which  phyficians  have 
often  made,  to  their  art,  of  the  general  theories  or 
particular  views  belonging  to  the  other  fciences. 
llacoii  remarked  this  abufe,  even  in  his  time,  and 
forelaw  all  its  fatal  confecjuences.  He  regarded 
it,  with  too  much  reafon,  as  the  caufe  of  all  thole 
deviations  from  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  wdiich 
the  vogue  of  each  new  lyftein  has  led  the  fcience 
of  medicine  to  commit.  It  is  to  it  that  he  parti- 
cularly aferibes  the  luicertainty  which  this  fcience 
has  almoft  always  evinced  in  its  progrefs,  and  the 
little  advantage  which  it  has  hitherto  derived  from 
the  moft  fplendid  difeoveries  in  the  other  arts  and 
fciences  with  which  it  is  properly  connedfed.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  begin  by  feparating  medicine 
from  the  fciences  that  do  not  relate  to  it : and 
its  principles  fliould  be  deduced  folely  from  fuch 
faHs  as  really  belong  to  it,  that  is,  from  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  upon  the  living  body,  in  its 
healthy  and  difeafed  ftates.  If,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  we  can  conneH  thefe  fads  with  the  prin- 
ciples appertainihg  to  the  other  fciences,  it  fliould 
only  be  after  having  verified  both  feparately. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon. 

A phyfician  of  very  great  talents,  whom  I have 
already  quoted  with  refped,  but  not  with  enthu- 
liafm,  Baglivi  adopted  this  idea  in  his  le6Iures  and 
'writings.  To  it,  indeed,  he  certainly  was  indebted 
for  a great  portion  of  his  fuccefs ; and  he  appears 

to 
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to  have  erred  at  times,  only  from  not  always  ad^ 
hering  ftrictly  to  it  Latterly,  Barthez  has  ex- 
tended it,  and  fupported  it  by  all  the  proofs  of 
T^  hich  it  is  fufceptible,  in  a work  that  is  confpicuous 
not  only  for  enlarged  views  of  medical  fcience, 
but  allb  for  philofophy  and  erudition. 

At  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine, as  we  have  feen  in  the  former  part  of  thrs 
work,  had  been  already  corrupted  by  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  philofophy  and 
cofmogony.  Hippocrates  perceived,  with  great 
acutenefs,  the  inconveniences  that  refulted  from 
this  alliance.  This  affiduous  obferver  faw  clearly, 
that  nature  generally  pays  no  regard  to  the  reve- 
ries by  w'hich  we  pretend  to  explain  her  opera- 
tions, and  that  animated  nature,  in  particular,  has 
its  peculiar  proceffes,  wdiich  we  mult  ftudy  in  the 
facts  themfelves,  and  not  attempt  to  divine  by 
vain  conjeHures,  or  more  vain  calculations.  He, 
accordingly,  attacked  this  abufe  very  forcibly. 
Yet,  a refpedl;  for  truth,  which  ought  always  to 
take  precedence  of  a refpeH  for  perfons,  however 
great  their  genius  and  their  fervices  may  have 
been, — a refpect  for  truth  obliges  as  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  oftener  than  once,  he  himfelf  yielded 
to  this  propenfity,  perhaps  the  moft  predominant 
in  the  human  mind.  In  the  place  of  certain  doc- 
trines which  had  become  antiquated,  or  had  been 
refuted  by  his  own  obfervations,  he  fubftituted 
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uthers,  that,  no  doubt,  approached  nearer  to  the 
truth,  but  whicli,  nevertlielels,  were  nothing  more 
than  conjedlures.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  that  lyftein 
of  the  Klements,  which  holds  fo  confpicuous  a 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  in  thofe 
of  their  modern  abridgers  or  compilers  ;—a  fyftern 
which  foon  gave  birth  to  that  of  the  Tempercmmits^ 
as  they  were  at  firtt  clalfed.  Hippocrates  went 
ftill  further:  he  pointed  out  the  more  methodic 
application  which  \vas  made  of  this  fyftern,  after 
his  time,  to  the  qualities  of  the  principal  fluids  of 
the  body,  and  even  to  the  chara6fer  of  the  different 
feafons,  each  of  which  had  that  of  one  of  the 
elements  affigned  to  it,  and  was  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fide  over  one  of  the  humours.  ' 

In  faft,  although  the  fyftern  of  Galen  tended, 
perhaps,  rather  to  overturn  the  opinions  that  had 
prevailed  before  him,  than  to  revive  the  true  Hip- 
pocratic theory  of  phyfic,  yet  its  author  has  done 
little  more  than  deyelope,  in  a claffical  ftyle,  the 
different  views  that  are  found  diffufed  through 
the  works  of  the  Phyflcian  of  Cos,  or  in  the  w'rit- 
ings  which  his  difciples  have  afcribed  to  him. 

The  reader  is  already  apprized,  that  this 
fyftern  reigned  in  the  fchools,  with'defpotic  fway, 
during  feveral  ages.  Affailed,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  the  admirers  of  Hippocrates,  by  the  chemifts, 
and  by  the  empirical  obfervers,  it  long  bade 
defiance  to  all  their  redoubled  attacks ; and  the 
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pra6lice  of  the  art  ftill  feels  the  effefts  of  its  long 
tyranny,  even  at  this  day,  when  no  trul}^  enlight- 
ened man  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  an 
adherent  of  Galen. 

We  have  feen  above,  that  Afciepiades  founded 
his  fyftem  of  phyfic  upon  the  corpufcular  philofo- 
phy.  The  ftrong  conftitution  of  the  Romans, 
however,  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have  braved 
the  erroneous  practice  of  their  phyficians,  and  to 
have  withftood  the  preferiptions  of  Afclepia  les,  as 
it  had  formerly  done  thofe  of  Cato  the  Cenfor. 

The  Methodic  feCt  fuccceded  Afciepiades,  and  in- 
troduced a'new  theory  and  new  plans  of  treatment. 

The  firft  Chemifts  had  attained  a juft  fuperiority 
over  the  fchools.  They  had  overthrown  the  Ga- 
lenian  lyftem,  by  reafoning  ^nd  by  faCts : they 
had  difeovered  many  powerful  remedies,  by  the 
aid  of  w hich  they  w'ere  enabled  to  produce  many 
new  and  furprifmg  effefts,  and  to  accomplilli 
many  impofmg  cures.  By  thefe  fame  medicines 
fome  quacks  ftill  contrive  to  make  their  fortune, 
who  employ  them  with  more  boldnefs,  than  men 
of  true  Icience  venture  to  do,  and  in  wdiofe  hands 
they,  no  doubt,  often  prove  fatal,  but  fometimes 
effect  a cure ; — w'hich  is  fufficient  for  their  pur- 
pofe.  Thus,  Paracelfus,  by  the  employment  of 
opium  and  different  mercurial  preparations,  often 
affumed  the  appearance  of  a fovercign  deity  whofe 
mandates  nature  obeys. 
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In  a ihort  time,  however,  the  operations  that 
took  place  in  the  matrals  and  alembic,  became, 
in  the  e^'Cs  of  thefe  daring  experimentei's,  a faith- 
ful image  of  the  operations  of  the  living  fyfiem. 
d he  vital  fundions,  and  the  organic  movements 
of  every  defeription  \vere  believed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  cci'tam  fen?ieH  tat  ions,  ebullitions,  and 
fublimatio}is.  Thus,  the  faculty  of  contraftioii 
peculiar  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  power  of 
moving  the  limbs  peculiar  to  the  mufcles,  and  all 
the  elfects  relalting  from  thel’e  general  properties, 
were  luppofed  to  originate  in  particular  effervef- 
cences  and  explojlons.  The  produftion  of  animal 
fpirits  was  imagined  to  be  performed  by  a real 
fublimation,  in  which  the  brain  performed  the 
office  of  the  capital  of  the  alembic.  The  acids 
and  alkalies,  fometimes,  oppofing  each  other  with 
violence,  at  other  times,  uniting  quietly,  w^ere 
fuppofed  to  influence  or  modify  almoft  all  the 
organic  furidlions.  The  acid  juice  of  the  pancreas 
combined  with  the  alkali  of  the  bile,  in  order  to 
complete  the  grand  digeltive  fermentation  : and 
the  mixture  of  the  acid  of  the  chyle  with  the  fa- 
line  or  fulphurous  principles  of  the  blood  ferved 
to  produce  the  animal  heat,  &c.  &c. 

Led  involuntarily  into  thefe  repetitions,  I,  at 
leaft,  fhould  avoid  their  unnecefTary  multiplica- 
tion. I lhall  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning,  - 
that  one  of  thefe  chemifts,  Tachenius,  carried 
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this  mania  fo  far  as  to  afcribe  to  the  acids  dif- 
fiifed  through  the  body,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  cauies  of  all  its  diforders,  a fort  of  pru- 
dence and  difcernment,  that  enabled  them  to  fe- 
led  from  among  the  alkalis  of  the  aliments  or 
nledicines,  fuch  as  were  moft  proper  for  their 
neutralization. 

Before  the  light  of  rational  experience  was 
able  to  diffipate  this  mafs  of  abfurd  chimeras, 
their  fyftematic  application  to  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  had  been  attended  with  very  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  true  fpirit  of  philofophy  is  dif- 
fident, and  advances  flowly : but  the  fpirit  of 
convidion  and  confidence,  peculiar  to  enthu- 
fiafts,  is  as  quick  as  it  is  prefumptuous.  Diforders 
and  misfortunes  were  daily  increafing,  and  public 
opinion  feemed  to  be  deviating  every  day  ftill  far- 
' ther  and  farther  from  the  truth.  However,  a certain 
boldnefs  in  rejeding  the  yoke  of  fandioned  opi- 
nions ; a certain  reftleffnefs,  which,  if  it  do  not 
diredly  lead  to  truth,  muft,  at  leaft,  prevent  the 
mind  from  long  purfuing  the  path  of  error,  were 
ftill  able,  amid  fo  many  gloomy'  objeds  of  con- 
templation to  the  philofopher  and  true  medical 
obferver,  to  infpire  them  with  juft  hopes  of  the 
future  advances  of  fcience.  Indeed,  it  feems  to 
be  the  peculiar  charaderiftic  of  the  chemical 
errors  introduced  at  different  periods  into  me- 
dicine, that  they  have,  in  general,  no  doubt,  mif- 
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led  inquirers  from  the  right  path  of  refearch ; 
but  have  never,  perhaps,  really  retarded  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  fcience  : and  the  practice  of  the 
art  owes  the  knowledge  of  many  powerful  reme- 
dies to  their  molt  dangei'ous  experiments. 

During  the  feventeenth  century,  geometry  and 
algebra  were  cultivated  with  much  ardour  and 
luccels.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that  they  became 
a fort  of  fadnon.  ^\bout  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  enthufialhi  appeared  to  re- 
vive. bonteneile  and  Alaupertuis,  who  were  men 
of  the  world,  contributed  to  diffufe  a tafte  for 
tnefe  ftudies,  more,  perhaps,  by  their  converfa-  ^ 
tion,  than  by  their  writings.  Maupertuis,  wdth 
his  aident  imagination,  and  his  bold  and  com- 
prehenlive  views,  carried  along  the  indolent  minds, 
who  are  always  defirous  of  novelty.  Fonte- 
nelle,  by  the  refinement  of  his  ideas,  by  his 
peculiar  manner  of  fimplifying  the  molt  compli- 
cated fubjedls,  and  of  connecting  the  molt  dif- 
tant,  and  by  his  talent  for  tranllating  into  com- 
Jnon  language  the  truths  that  are  fartheft  re- 
moved from  received  opinions,  fucceeded  in  mak- 
ing his  hearers  as  well  as  readers  believe,  that 
they  comprehended  perfectly  all  that  he  defciibed 
to  them  in  a rapid  but  perlpicuous  manner. 

About  this  time,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  phi- 
lolophy  of  Defcartes,  had  become  very  generally  pre- 
valent, By  the  application  of  anewinltrument  of 
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refearch  to  the  moft  difficult  and  important  parts 
of  the  Science  of  E-xtenhon,  Ueicartes  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  made  a new  fcience  of  it.  A 
novel  fpecies  of  calculation,  that  was  bolder  in 
its  views,  and  more  powerful  in  its  operation, 
feemed  ftill  more  cffe6tually  to  place  geometry  at 
the  head  of  the  fciences; — and  in  its  rigorous 
forms  they  imagined,  that  they  had  found  the 
proper  teft  of  truth. 

It  was  not  to  be  expe6ted,  that  phyficians  could 
have  remained  quiet  fpedtators  of  this  general 
enthiiliafm.  They  faw  many  of  the  moft  remark- 
able phenomena  of  nature  fubjefled  to  calcula- 
tion. To  become  fufceptible  of  this  fpecies  of 
proof  it  is  fufficient,  that  the  phenomena  obferve  a 
regular  order  in  their  fucceffion;  that  their  ap- 
pearances, revolutions,  and  changes,  afford  cer- 
tain fixed  points  of  view,  in  which  they  may  be 
Icil’urely  confidercd.  The  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  appeared  to  offer  thefe  characters*. 
Geometry  and  algebra,  accordingly,  were  applied 
to  them  with  confidence;  and  phyficians  ima- 
gined, that  the  certainty  of  the  inftrument  would 
be  transferred  to  the  refults.  All  the  learned  in 

* I'he  phenomena  of  life,  may, 'no  doubt,  in  fome  points 
of  view,  be  fuhjeded  to  calculation : but  thefe  points  of 
view  are,  in  general,  of  little  importance,  and  the  moft  ac- 
curate inveftigation  of  them  throws  fcarcely  any  light  upon 
the  moft  iuterefting  problems  of  phyfiplogy  and  niedicine. 
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them  in  this  belief;  and  tliefe  refults  publiilied, 
as  they  were,  in  a dogmatic  manner,  were  lonof 
regarded  as  oracular. 

Thus,  Ijorelli,  who  may  be  called  the  claf- 
fical  geometer  of  medicine,  proceeding  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  food,  fubjccted  to  preffurc 
from  the  a8:ion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  dia- 
phragm, and  coats  of  the  ftomach,  was  triturated 
during  dij^eftion,  eltimates  the  force  of  the  muf- 
cles employed  for  this  purpofe  to  be  equal  to  a 
weight  of  2b  1, 1 8b  pounds.  Wainwright  computed 
it  at  2b0,()0() ; Fracaffini  at  1 17,088  ; and  Pitcairn  ' 
at  12,900  pounds.  It  is  now,  however,  proved,  that 
digeftion  is  performed  by  other  means ; that  no  tri- 
turation takes  place  in  the  Itomaclr;  and  that  the 
motion  of  that  organ,  as  well  as  ol  the  inteftinal  ca- 
nal, is  almoft  imperceptible  in  the  healthy  ftate, 
even  after  the  molt  copious  meal. 

According  to  Borelli,  the  combined  force  of 
the  two  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  is 
equal  to  180,000  pounds.  Hales  calculates  it 
only  at  51  pounds,  and  Keil  reduces  h to  1 
pound.  This  enormous  difference  in  the  refults 
of  the  calculations,  which  ought,  of  courfe,  to  be 
always  fimilar,  if  the  data  were  in  the  leafe  accu- 
rate, clearly  (liews  the  falfehood  of  them  all. 

Before  the  injeHions  of  Schwammerdain  and 
Riiyfch  had  proved,  by  ocular  demonftration,  the 

gradually  decrealing  feries  of  the  veffels  that  con- 
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vey  the  different  animal  fluids,  the  Icience  of  hy- 
draulics, which  was  then  in  a very  low  ftate  it- 
felf,  aded  but  a fuborclinatc  part  in  medicine. 
But  fince  that  time,  fo  remarkable,  in  other 
refpedls,  for  brilliant  dilcoveries,  the  tubes,  the 
valves,  and  the  pi/tons,  have  infefted  tlie  nomen- 
clature of  medicine.  The  laws  of  equilibrium,  of 
friction,  and  refiftance,  the  alterations  in  the  force 
of  the  impelling  powers,  from  the  number,  dia- 
meter, or  direction  of  the  tubes,  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  neceflary  data,  into  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyftem.  Almoft  all 
the  fe6ts  of  phyflcians  adopted,  at  leaft  in  fome 
refpects,  many  of  thefe  illuftrations ; and,  in 
practice  even,  it  became  cuftomary  to  confider 
the  human  body,  merely  as  a fyftematic  combi- 
nation of  du6ts,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  in  which  nothing  more  was  neceffary,  than 
to  promote  the  free  and  eafy  circulation  of  the 
fluids. 

But,  in  reviewing  this  period,  I find  myfelf 
obliged  to  recur  to  fubjedls  that  I have  already 
difcuffed,  and  feel  again  the  neceflity  of  curtail- 
ing thefe  repetitions.  Indeed,  it  is,  in  a great 
meafure,  fuperfluoiis  to  cxpofe  all  the  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  confequenccs,  which  the  different  fe£ts 
of  modern  Solidifts  have  deduced  from  a fmall 
number  of  obfervations,  that  in  thcmfelves  \vere 
fufficiently  juft.  And  it  is  hardly  neceffai'y  to 

remark, 
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remark,  that  general  and  very  important  offices 
have  been  afcribed  to  organs  polTeffing  only  very 
lecondary  or  very  limited  powers  ; and  that  ima- 
ginary relations  have  been  cftabliffied  between  or- 
gans or  phenomena,  which  have  no  connection 
whj^tever. 

This  mafs  of  incoherent  opinions,  which  mu- 
tually fubverted  each  other,  forms  almoft  the  only 
fruit  of  the  premature  alliance,  which  the  pride 
of  fcience  was  defirous  to  eftabliffi  between  phyfic 
and  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  exa- 
mination of  all  the  other  hypothetical  fyftems  that 
have  been  framed  in  a fimilar  fpirit  prefents  the 
fame  view  of  the  fubjeCt. 

How  much  reafon  have  we  to  deplore  the 
errors,  to  which  praClitioners  open  their  eyes,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  after  they  have  proved  fatal 
to  a number  of  unfortunate  viClims  ! In  thofe 
fciences,  of  which  the  practical  application  does 
not  direClly  relate  to  our  moft  urgent  wants,  or  in 
Avhich  the  miftakes  committed  may  be  eafily  recti- 
fied, errors  in  tlieory  ffiock,  no  doubt,  enlightened 
minds ; for,  in  a fingle  inftance  of  erroneous  rea- 
foning,  tliey  are  able  to  perceive  the  fource  of 
many  falfe  and  dangerous  confequences,  which 
may  iffue  from  it,  as  from  a poifoned  fpring : 
but,  in  general,  fuch  errors  are  not  of  feri- 
ous  and  direCt  importance.  The  Ptolomean  fyf- 
tein  of  the  world  evinced,  and  probably  pro- 
longed the  infancy  of  aftronoiny  : but  in  prac- 
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tice  it  was  proclu0:ive  of  no  pernicious  effects; 
it  was  even  fufficient  for  the  common  operations 
of  the  fcience.  The  Phlogiftic  theory  of  Stalil 
has  not,  as  fir  as  I know,  proved  fatal  to  any 
one ; and  even  the  progrefs  of  chemiftry  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  retarded  by  it 

In  medicine  the  cafe  is  very  different.  The 
application  of  the  rules  which  the  practitioner  lays 
down  to  himfelf  is  direct ; and  in  their  choice,  no 
one  can  err  with  impunity.  The  leaft  erroneous 
view  leads  to  fome  confequence  : we  mult  remem- 
ber that  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  at  ftake. 

t 

For  how  many  cruel  and  premature  deaths,  how 
many  impaired  and  debilitated  conftitutions  have 
paid  for  the  follies  of  theorifts! — follies  which  have 
proved  almofl  always  fafcinating.  The  ftudy  of  a 
fyftem  is  more  eafy  than  the  inveftigation  of  na- 
ture ; and  in  practice  it  feems  to  fmooth  every 
difficulty.  The  mind  loves  to  repofe  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  it  believes  itfelf  entitled  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  the  place  of  obfervation  ; and  when  thefe 
have  been  diffufed  to  a certain*  extent,  and  have 
become  a fort  of  creed  for  weak  and  fervile  un- 
derftandings,  if  misfortunes  accumulate,  and  vic- 
tims fall  a facrifice,  under  this  new  fcourge  of  hu- 
manity, they  generally  look  for  the  caufe  of  thefe 
evils  in  frivolous  circumftances,  and  are  almoft 
tempted  to  cenlure  the  eternal  laws,  without  re- 
flecting that  thefe  muft  always  tend  to  our  good. 
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The  Science  of  Medicine  tends  naturally  to  Tlypo- 
thcjis^  from  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

Ix  this  ftage  of  our  inquiry  two  queftions  na- 
turally prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind : In  the 
hrft  place,  how  comes  it,  that  lb  many  men  of 
information  and  talent,  who  have  had  daily  op- 
portunities of  obferving  difeafes  and  their  cure, 
Ihould  have  allowed  themfelves  to  be  milled  by 
ideas,  which  their  conftant  experience  ferved  to 
confute  ? Secondly,  how  happens  it,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  molt  wretched  ^theories  have  foine- 
times  provcd'very  Ikilful  practitioners? 

To  the  former  of  thefe  queftions  the  anfwer  is 
fiifficiently  eafy.  Nature  feems  to  have  ftamped 
her  works  with  falfe  features  of  refemblance ; or, 
to  fpeak  more  correctly,  we  often  difeover  ima- 
einarv  relations  between  them,  frequently,  too, 

O y 

we  may  perceive  relations  that  actually  exift,  but 
which  arc  foreign  to  the  immediate  objeCts  of 
our  refcarches ; and  the  more  important  the  ob- 
jects arc  to  which  they  reler,  the  further  they 
vd'e  removed  from  our  original  conceptions,  the 
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more  do  they  become  disfigured  by  thefe  incor- 
rea  relations  that  we  have  traced  between  them.  - 

V 

In  faa,  amid  the  vaft  variety  of  produaions 
and  phenomena  with  which  the  univerfe  abounds, 
the  human  mind  is  eager  to  clafs  tliem,  or  to  dif- 
cover  analogies  by  which  they  may  be  conneaed. 
Now,  it  is,  in  a manner,  impoffible  not  to  find 
fome  common  charaaeriftic  marks,  even  among 
objeas  that  differ  moft  eflentially  from  each  other: 
of  courfe,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognife  them  among 
objefits  that  exhibit  fome  features  of  true  fimili- 
tude,  but  which  refemble  each  other  only  in  cer- 
tain points,  either  of  little  importance,  or  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  end  that  we  propofe  to  our- 
felves  from  their  conneaion. 

The  difierent  bodies  that  prefent  themfelvcs  to 
view  are  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  which  enable 
us  to  diftinguifti  and  arrange  them. — Some  among 
' them  which  difcover  no  traces  of  organization,  no 
fign  of  automatical  movement  refulting  from  their 
peculiar  conformation,  follow  the  general  motion 
of  the  univerfe,  and  are  fubjefted  to  the  common 
law  of  attrafilion,  which  we  regard  in  this  cafe  as 
alone  afiiing  upon  them. 

Other  bodies  equally  inert  in  appearance  are 
found,  however,  combined  in  a regular  order  which 
we  obferve  with  aftoniffiment ; but  which  fcience 
has  found  means  to  fubjefit  to  calculation,-  and 
which  art  can  imitate  and  reproduce.  Of  this  de- 
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fcriptlon  are  lalts  and  cryftals,  and  various  mineral 
fubltances,  not  comprehended  under  either  of 
tliefe  heads.  Bodies,  in  this  ftate,  which  we  may 
regard  as  a fecond  gradation  of  exiftence,  are  iin- 
prelfed  by  the  peculiar  laws  that  govern  them, 
with  certain  uniform  charaCleriftics  by  which  they 
may  be  diftinguifhed. 

On  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  we  inhabit, 
and  around  us,  as  if  to  anticipate  our  wants,  grow 
thofe  innumerable  families  ot  plants,  the  aipedt  of ' 
which  I'erves  to  charm  the  eye,  while  their  various 
produdls  fupply  us  with  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  the  means  of  employing  fire  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  and  of  thus  procuring  a variety 
of  additional  enjoyments.  When  we  examine 
them  attentively,  their  forms  and  qualities  appear, 
no  doubt,  to  be  widely  different : yet  certain  com- 
mon properties  and  general  modes  ot  exiftence 
connedt  them  ; and  the  abridged  delcriptions  that 
exprefs  thefe  properties  and  modes  of  exiftence, 
give  the  diftingu idling  charafter  of  what  we  term 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ; which  forms  the  third 
gradation  of  exiftence. 

An  organization  more  or  lefs  perfect,  a fenfibi- 
lity  more  or  lefs  exquilite,  lerve  to  diftinguifh  ani- 
mals from  each  other: 'but  all  of  them  teel,  and 
all  are  organized  fo  as  to  receive  thofe  fenfations 
which  are  fuitable  to  their  deftination.  ^ Some  re- 
main ftationary  in  the  j^lace  which  chance  affigns 
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them,  and  form  ordy  a fort  of  living  plants. 
Others  are  endowed  with  locomotive  power,  and 
may  difplay  their  activity  and  fatisfy  their  wants 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  or  ocean.  Thefe 
latter  poffefs,  in  fome  meafure,  a higher  degree 
of  animal  life  ; for  this  fingle  circumftance  multi- 
plies both  their  dehres  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them.  All  thefe  beings,  fo  different  from  each  other, 
are  found  to  polfels  a common  faculty,  capable 
of  refinement,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
delicacy  of  the  organs  by  which  it  is  exercifed, 
and  of  enlargement,  in  proportion  to  die  greater 
or  lefs  number  of  the  pbjefts  to  which  the  appe- 
tites of  the  individual  or  fpecies  are  directed  ; but 
which,  however,  eftablifhes  a general  connection 
between  all  fenfitive  beings,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
feparates  them  by  a diftindl  line  of  demarcation 
from  all  thofe  not  endowed  with  feeling. 

This  conftitutes  Xho.  fourth  and  laft  gradation  of 
exiftence,  'at  leaft  with  refpefil  to  us,  who  do  not 
behold,  and  who  confequently  cannot  figure  to 
ourfelves,  any  fyflem  of  more  complicated  orga- 
nization from  which  new  properties  might  relult. 
Accordingly,  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
attributing  the  qualities  of  the  beings  known  to  us 
from  obfervation,  to  thofe  which  our  imagination 
pictures  to  itfelf,  as  placed  in  other  worlds  refem- 
bling  our  own,  or  diffufed,  like  a vivifying  power, 
throngh  all  the  infinity  of  fpace. 
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To  thefe  different  laws,  which  govern  all  the 

beings  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  wo  muft  add. 

thole  of  the  decompolition  of  bodies,  cither  as 

. produced  by  nature,  or  imitated  by  art,  or  of 

which  invention  fupplies  the  means;— laws,  which, 

no  doubt,  comprehend  all  thof«  relating  to  the 

refults,  or  to  the  new  fubftances  obtained  by  this 

✓ 

decompolition. 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  new  bodies 
and  properties  produced  in  thefe  lait-mentioned 
inllances,  might,  according  to  the  invariable  laws 
of  mattei',  be  referred  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
four  preceding  gradations  of  exiftence ; and  'we 
may  hope  to  be  able  one  day  to  aifign  them  their 
proper  place.  But  feveral  important  queftions 
mult  be  lirlt  (refoiveci,  and,  perhaps,  fome  great 
difeovery  muft  have  furnilhed  us  with  new  inltru- 
ments  of  chemical  relearch,  before  we  lliall  be 
able  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  the  compofition 
and  decompofition  of  bodies  to  the  general  laws  of 
phyiics. 

Thus,  from  inanimate  to  animated  matter,  from 
the  inert  clod  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  the 
being  who  Icels,  and  who  becomes  fufceptible  of 
moral  aftbaions  and  of  thought,  every  thing  is 
linked  and  conneaed  together : but  the  lines  of 
I'eparation  feem  to  be  traced  by  Nature  herlelt ; 
and  fyltematical  arrangement,  while  it  determines 
them,  only  confirms  tlic  real  diftinaions,  that  may 

be 
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be  oblerved  to  fubfift  between  the  majority  of  the 
objedls  which  they  leparate. 

We  mult,  however,  remark,  that  the  diftiiiclive 
charaaers  of  each  dais  are  found  to  apply,  in  fome 
relpeds,  to  the  dais  that  immediately  precedes  or 
follows  it.  Thus,  cryftallizable  bodies  exhibit 
phenomena  peculiar  to  themlelves,  and  which  are 
perfedly  diftind  from  thole  of  irregular  malTes  of 
matter;  but  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  fubjeded 
to  tlie  general  laws  of  phyfics  by  their  properties 
of  extenfion,  gravity,  &c.  V egetables,  on  the  other 
hand,  feern  to  refcmble  the  clafs  of  cryftallizable 
bodies,  in  feveral  particulars,  while,  in  others, 
they  approach  to  the  nature  of  living  and  fen- 
fitive  beings ; and  the  latter,  while  they  rife  by 
degrees  to  the  utmoft  perfedion  of  their  clafs,  can 
fcarcely  be  diftinguilhed,  in  their  inferior  fpecies, 
from  fome  of  the  vegetable  tribe. 

In  the  clafs  of  animals,  and,  particularly,  in 
the  human  fpecies  which  is  placed  at  their  head, 
we  obferve  a feries  of  phenomena  common  to  all 
the  other  clalfes. 

Some  operations  of  the  animal  economy  are  to 
be  referred,  at  leaft,  in  certain  points  of  view,  to 
the  laws  of  limple  mechanics;  while  others  are 
the  necclTary  confequence  of  the  particular  ftruc- 
turaand  mutual  relations  of  the  organs : there  are 
lorne,  too,  ' that  refult  from  the  laws  to  which 
fluids  are  fubjeded  in  a given  apparatus  of  tubes ; 

others 
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Others  that  are  purely  chemical ; and  others,  in 
fine,  that  are  to  be  exclulively  referred  to  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  fyltem. 

In  locomotion,  and  in  all  the  aQ:ions  that  con- 
cur to  produce  it,  the  power  of  the  mufcles  is 
exerted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  as  that  of  different  forts  of  levers, 
which  they  refemble  in  feveral  particulars;  and 
its  operation  is  eftimated  in  the  fame  way  as  that 
of  any  other  moving  power,  provided  the  circiim- 
ftances  of  this  operation,  the  nature  of  the  refift- 
ance,  and  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  be  well  known. 
The  formation  of  the  bones,  and  of  fome  n^orbid 
concretions,  feems  to  be  referable  to  the  procefs 
of  cryftallization,  if  we  take  this  word  in  its  moft 
general  and  extenfive  meaning. 

It  is  not  without  fome  appearance  of  reafon, 
that  the  moft  attentive  obfervers  have  applied  the 
term  fungus  {xtgktaiion  charnue)  to  certain  ani- 
mal excrefcences,  devoid  of  fenfibility,  which 
feem  to  be  engendered  and  nourifhed  in  living 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  parifitical  plants. 
Some,  even,  have  regarded  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  fetus  In  utero,  as  a fort  of  vegeta- 
tion, it  being  fupported  by  the  juices  which  it  im- 
bibes by  its  roots,  or  the  veins  of  the  placenta,  till 
more  enlarged  and  varied  wants  have  developed 
its  appetites,  its  taftes,  and  its  paffions.  It  only 
becomes,  they  affirm,  a real  animal,  when  it  expe- 
riences 
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rieiiccs  dlftin6i:  defires ; when  it  is  capable  of 
combining  the  leni'ations  that  depend  upon 
thele  defires  thernfelves,  or  upon  the  means  of 
fatisfying  them;  when  it  thinks,  judges,  wills: 
till  this  takes  place,  its  whole  exiftence  is  limited 
1o  the  inftiuft  that  renders  tlie  application  of  the 
nutritive  juices  neceliary.  Although  in  tliis  in- 

N 

ftance,  the  analogy  is,  no  doubt,  too  far  Itrained, 
yet  it  is  not  altogether  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  firft  ftage  of  animal  life  refembles,  in 
many  refpecis,  the  permanent  ftate  of  vegetable 
exiftence.  ■ ' 

To  conclude : certain  dccpmpofitions  that  are 
conftantly.  taking  place  in  the  animal  economy; 
the  difeiagagement  or  formation  of  certain  aeriform 
fluids ; the  neutralization  of  certain  fubftances 
and  the  effervefcences  that  accompany  it ; the 
mode  in  which  the  food  and  dillerent  combina- 
tions of  medicines  operate  ; all  thefe  phenomena, 
I repeat,  really  belong  to  chemiftry  ; and  although, 
in  general,  they  feldom  take  place  but  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftinal  canal,  or  in  certain  parts 
which  receive,  either  froili  nature  or  accident,  only 
a fmall  degree  of  vital  energy,  yet  they  have 
ferved  -to  fuggeft  feveral  ufeful  views  to  pradli- 
tioners,  but  not  (hitherto,  at  leaft)  to  furnilli  a 
folid  bails  for  the  principles  of  a chemical  fyf- 
teni  of  medicine. 
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Tliefe  obfervatioiis  le'rve  for  anfwer  to  the  firft 
qiieftion  which  we  have  fuggefted.  The  different 
charatlers  that  are  blended  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  explain,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  Ibme  mea- 
fure  to  apologize  for  the  prevalence  of  fo  many 
hypothetical  opinions  which  might  all  claim  the 
teftimony  of  fome  fabts  in  their  favour*  For 
mankind  have  not  erred  fo  frequently,  and  in  fo 
fatal  a manner,  without  being  able  to  colour  their 
errors  with  fome  plaulible  pretexts.  Tlie  moll 
abfurd  opinions  commonly  fpring  from  the  abufe 
of  a few  incontrovertible  fabts ; and  the  groffeft 
errors  frequently  depend  upon  certain  acknow- 
ledged truths,  to  which  a ftrained  meaning  has 
been  given,  and  of  which  an  improper  application 
has  been  made.  1 

With  refpeQ;  to  the  latter  queftion,  or  the  in- 
quiry, how  it  happens,  that  very  erroneous  theo- 
rifts  have  frequently  proved  very  Ikilful  prabtition- 
ers,  the  anfwer  is  alfo  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  iubjc61s  which  the  fcience  of  medi- 
cine embraces,  and  iVorn  the  method  of  procedure 
which  is  moft  familiar  to  our  mind.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  may  be  relerred  to 
certain  habits  of  philofophical  reafoning,  wdiicli 

I 

* Hence  the  obfervation  of  the  ancients,  that  the  human 
body  is,  as  it  were,  a world  in  miniature,  which  afi'ords  fpeci- 
meus  or  models  of  all  that  pafles  in  the  great  world. 
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thofe  phylicians,  who  are  endowed  with  any  por- 
tion of  good  fenfe,  are,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  compelled  to  contra^,  in  the  practice  of 
their  art: — habits  which  may  be  obferved  in  men 
of  very  inferior  talents  in  other  refpecls,  and 
wdiich  are  felt  to  be  iifeful  even  by  thofe  whofe 
imagination  has  been  molt  egregioutly  deluded. 
In  fa6l,  it  feems  fcarcely  poffible  to  be  conftantly 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  animated  na- 
ture in  all  its  different  points  of  view;  to  behold 
the  produ6lion  of  fo  many  phenomena  ; to.invef- 
tigate  the  nature  of  the'phyfical  and  moral  con- 
ftitution,,  in  its  tranfitions  from  health  to  difeafe, 
from  life  to  death,  without  acquiring  more  jult 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  his  faculties,  of 
their  employment,  and  of  the  true  end  of  his 
exiftence.  In  ftudying  with  attention  all  the  cha- 
' racleriftic  features  that ‘diftinguilli  his  different 
conditions,  how  many  obfervations  occur,  which 
afterwards  oppofe  an  infurmounlable  barrier  to 
the  inroads  of  prejudice ! How  many  interefting 
objects  prefent  themfelves  for  the  gratification  of 
our  curiofity,  which  is  both  quickened  and  regu- 
lated by  their  contemplation  ! How  many  views 
unfold  themfelves,  that  fiiow  liien  and  things  as 
they  are,  to  the  leaft  penetrating  obferver ! 

In  the  firft  place,  every  difeafe,  wdien  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a })roblem  that  we  endeavour  to 
folve,  or  of  an  enigma  that  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, 
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plain,  contains,  no  doubt,  within  itfelf,  the  data 
of  its  method  of  cure.  Thefe  data  confift  in  the 
charafter,  number,  and  reciprocal  influence  of 
its  fymptorns.  In  order,  therefore,  to  attain 
the  greateft  degree  of  certainty,  facility,  and  rea- 
dinefs,  this  method  Ihould  bear  a ftridl  refer- 
ence to  them.  We  muft  not,  however,  imagine, 
as  I have  elfewhere  obferved  that  we  can  effeCb 
a cure  only  by  a Angle  plan  of  treatment.  In 
all  probability,  there  is  one  for  each  particular 
cafe,  which  is  preferable  to  all  others ; and  the 
Ikill  of  the  true  phyfician  is  lliewn  by  approaching 
as  near  to  it  as  the  nature  of  thing’s  and  the 

O 

imperfe6lions  of  our  intellectual  powers  will 
permit : but  different,  or  even  contrary  me- 

thods, at  leaft  according  to  common  opinion, 
may  conduct  us  to  the  fame  end,  that  is,  to  tiie 
cure:  and,  as  it  is  almoft  always  impoflible  to 
eftimate  the  dangers  of  the  plan  wliicli  has  been 
purfued  with  fuccels,  the  phyfician  and  the  pa- 
tient remain  in  general  convinced,  that  it  is  the 
moft  perfeCl  one.  I have  alfo  fliewn,  that  there 
are  not  fo  many  inconveniences  attending  this 
mode  of  thinking  and  judging,  as  one,  at  firft 
fight,  might  be  led  to  fuppofe. 

Secondly,  fcvcral  able  praefitioners,  fuch  as 
Sydenham,  although  under  the  influence  of  erro- 

♦ See  the  work,  entitled,  “ On  the  degree  of  certainty 
to  be  aferibed  to  IMediciue.”  • 
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iieous  theories,  had  yet  the  prudence  to  make 
no  dangerous  application  of  them.  At  the  fame 
time  that  they  confided  in  their  juftnefs,  they  did 
not  go  beyond  the  facts  wtiich  had  fuggefted  them  ; 
and  in  their  treatment  of  difeafes  they  never  re- 
garded them  as  certain  rules  for  procedure  in 
new  and  unprecedented  cafes.  Hence,  their  lyf- 
tcmatic  errors  were  attended  with  fcarcely  any 
bad  pra6lical  confequences.  They  conducted 
themfelves  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  adopted  no  hypothecs 
whatever  refpecling  the  principles  of  their  art. 

In  fa6l,  between  the  rational  empiric  who  does 
not  go  beyond  the  reafonings  directly  deducible 
from  obfervation,  and  the  theorift  who  applies 
his  fpeculations  only  to  phenomena  fimilar  in 
every  refpe6f  to  thole  upon  the  accurate  analylis 
of  which  he  has  founded  it,  there  is  really  no  dif- 
ference. Both  placed  in  liniilar  circumftances 
would  follow  precifely  the  fame  plan;  that  is,  the 
plan  which  experience  had  Ihewn  them  to  be 
ufeful : and  if,  after  all,  their  praflice  Ihould 
differ,  this  would  not  happen,  on  account  of 
theory  being  adopted  by  the  one  phylician,  and 
rejefted  by  the  other;  but  folely  in  confequence 
of  the  diverfity  of  the  curative  methods  which 
bad  guided  their  experiments.  Thus,  the  errors 
of  the  theorift,  who  would  cautioully  contine 
himfelf  within  thefe  limits,  w'ould  be  errors  only 

for 
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for  the  perfons  who  might  think  proper  to  adopt 
them  after  him ; and  who,  not  being  actuated 
by  the  lame  views,  could  fcarcely  be  expected 
to  reftri6t,  in  a proper  manner,  the  practi- 
cal application  of  Ins  principles.  For  the  fol- 
lowers of  a feCt  are  always  mucii  more  inclined 
than  the  inventors  tliemfelves  to  pufh  their  fyf- 
tematic  opinions  to  the  moft  abfurd  extreme. 
Leibnitz,  in  the  fociety  of  his  intimate  friends, 
ij  fed  iometimes  to  laugh  at  his  monads  and  pre-ejla- 
blijhed  harmony.  Wolff,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  far  from  laughing  at  them.  Stahl  ridiculed 
pretty  freely  the  ill-judged  applications,  that  fe- 
veral  of  difciples  had  made  of  his  fyftem  ; and 
admired  them  for  being  more  complete  Stahlians 
than  himl'elf.  To  them,  however,  nothing  was  more 
galling  than  the  jefts  of  their  mafter,  which  hurt 
their  feelings,  but  did  not  abate  their  faith:  and 
they  pioully  endeavoured  to  conceal  them,  as  the 
children  of  Noah  went  backward  to  cgveT  the 
nakednefs  of  their  father. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Has  the  Application  of  a more  rigorous  Philo- 
fophical  Method  to  Medicine  tended  to  deprive 
the  Science  of  any  real  Advantages  ? 

Such  is  the  progreCs  which  the  philofophy  of 
medicine  has  made.  It  has  overthrown  the  greater 
part  of  the  theories  that  prevailed,  and  caft  a 
degree  of  ridicule  upon  the  reft;  and  the  ob- 
fervations,  or  fafts  relating  to  each  branch  of  the 
art,  are,  in  a manner,  all  that  has  furvived  this 
general  convulfion. 

But,  by  defining  the  province  of  medicine,  and 
reducing  it  apparently  within  very  narrow  limits^ 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  quefiioned,  whether  the  em- 
ployment of  philofophical  methods  have  not  in- 
jured the  interefts  of  the  fcience  itfelf:  whether 
paft  opinions  have  not  been  cenfured  from  pride, 
rejedled  from  vanity,  or  fupprelfed  from  diiguft: 
and  whether  this  great  revolution,  like  the  majo- 
rity of  thofe  which  have  preceded  it,  may  not  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  the  refilefs  love  of  novelty, 
the  ignoble  dcfire  of  annihilating  the  labours  of 
our  predeceflbrs,  and  that  turbulent  fpirit  of  ac- 
tivity which  is  incelTantly  leading  men  to  inno- 
vations in  the  general  condu6t  of  aftairs. 


But 
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But  it  is  furely  very  ablurd,  to  regard  the 
reform  of  fcience  as  an  injury  done  to  fcience 
itfelf,  and  the  rejeaion  of  hypothefis,  as  a fub- 
verfion  of  principle.  General  views  fliould  be 
deduced  from  Ihas.  If  they  flow  naturally  from 
the  latter,  we  fliall  be  able  to  recognife  their 
propriety  as  well  as  thofe  who  firft  drew  them 
from  thefe  fa6ls : and  we  fliall  be  the  more  fure 
of  their  juftnefs,  as  no  private  intereft  leads  us  to 
prefer  one  opinion  to  another;  and  as  we  are 
difpofed  to  receive  the  views  which  may  after- 
wards occur,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  that  we  adopt  thofe 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  pre- 
•deceflbrs.  In  the  prefent  age,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  defence  of  this  or  that  opinion,  that 
men  of  learning  fuppofe  their  glory  to  confift : — 
hut  in  giving  proofs  of  good  fenfe,  in  ardently 
fearching  after  truth,  and  in  frankly  acknowledg- 
ing their  miftakes.  To  have  arrived  at  this  point, 
is  to  have  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  knowledge. 

hlen  of  true  philofophy,  employed,  as  they 
are,  in  augmenting  and  confirming  the  real  en- 
joyments of  life,  are  always,  beforehand,  perfectly 
indifferent  about  the  refults  of  their  inquiries. 
Bor  of  what  confequence  can  it  be  to  them,  whe- 
ther or  not  thefe  refults  accord  with  received 
'Opinions?  Their  foie  care  is  to  afcertain  their 
• correbtnefs ; and  this  difpofition  of  mind  is  ftill 
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further  ftrengthened  by  the  character  of  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  refearch,  which,  far  from  fa- 
vouringthe  pretenfions  of  vanity,  are  daily  abridg- 
ing^ its  influence,  by  reducing  the  greater  part  of 
the  ftudies  from  which  focie-'  derives  inoft  honour 
and  advantage  to  procelfes  little  more  than  me- 
chanical. 

Defcartes,  when  he  projefted  the  reform  of 
opinions,  required,  as  an  indifpenfable  prelimi- 
nary, that  all  thofe  which  were  already  current, 
fhould  be  confidered  as  non-exiftent.  He  was  de- 
firous  that  their  foundnefs  fhould  be  determined 
by  a new  examination;  and  was  even  anxious 
that  this  examination  fhould  be  more  fevere  than 
before,  as  the  habit  of  believing  is  with  us  ge- 
nerally equivalent  to  demonftration.  The  weak 
minds  of  the  age  were  alarmed  at  this  plan  of 
reform.  They  imagined,  that  nothing  fhort  of 
the  fubverfion  of  the  foundations  of  human  rea- 
fon  was  aimed  at.  A very  vain  alarm,-  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  as  if  the  difcuflion  of  fuch  a quef- 
tion  could  have  been  a juft  objedl;  of  dread  to 
,any  thing  but  error  ! and  as  if  truth  did  not  al- 
ways appear  more  pure  and  attraHive,  after  fuch 
an  enquiry  1 It  is  its  imperfe6l  inveftigation 
alone,  that  deranges  our  ideas,  and  caufes  the 
mind  to  weaver  inceffantly  betw^een  fcepticifm  and 
dogmatifm:  A good  analytical  method  prevents 

us,  it  is  true,  from  purfuing  many  ufeless  re- 
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fearches ; for,  with  the  light  which  it  affords,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  diftinguifhing  thofe  fubje^ts 
which  we  ffiall  never  be  able  to  elucidate  by  our 
inquiries : but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  places  in 
a clearer  point  of  view  the  truths  wliich  we  ob- 
tain, and  impreffes  them  more  firmly  on  the 
mind  ; and  it  is  by  fuch  a method  alone,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  anticipate  the  means,  by  w hich 
future  difcoveries  may  be  made  and  confirmed. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  fciences,  by  repeat- 
ing the  examination  of  fafits  and  opinions,  we  not 
only  do  not  rilk  the  lofs  of  any  known  truths, 
but  we  necelfarily  difcover  many  more  that  are 
involved  in  the  obfervations  already  made,,  and 
the  exiftence  of  which  we,  perhaps,  did  not  even 
fufpeft.  The  real  treafures  of  fcience  confilt  in 
permanent  and  univerfally  acknowledged  truths, 
and  not  in  the  pomp  and  parade  of  fyftems ; and 
are  to  be  eftimated  by  the  accuracy,  and  not  by  the 
number  or  apparent  extenfiveneis  of  our  iaeas. 
Even,  when  the  methods  of  inveftigation  are  per- 
fectly fure,  we  cannot  too  frequently  repeat  their 
application  to  the  fame  objeas.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  our  acquirements  gradually  become  more 
correa : — and  nothing,  certainly,  would  be  more  , 
ufeful,  than  the  occafional  revif;^!  of  thofe  parti- 
culars of  our  knowledge  even,  which  leave  no 
traces  of  uncertainty  in  the  mind. 
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IFhaf  remains  to  he  done  for  promoting  the  Re- 
form of  Medical  Science"^ 

But  in  what  manner  are  ^ve  to  proceed  in  me- 
dicine with  this  revifal  of  our  acquirements,  or 
rather  (fuppofing  it  to  take  place  at  a time  when 
all  conjectural  lyftems  (hall  be  irrevocably  banifhed 
- from  the  fcience'/  in  what  manner  are  we  to  re- 
organize that  mafs  of  obfervations  and  experiments, 
of  which  thefe  fyftems  fucceflively  formed  the 
bafis,  or  centre  of  union,  but  which  now  remain 
fcattered  and  deprived  of  any  common  tie? 

'All  the  fciences  of  obfervation  are  compofed 
of  fad's,  and  each  is  diftinguiiiied  by  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  thofe  that  belong  to  it.  Human 
induftry  obfcrves  and  collects  thefe  faCls,  and  at 
times  produces  them  by  art : and  reafoning  con- 
nects them,  fometimes,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  prefent  themfelves,  at  other  times, 
according  to  the  order  which  fecrns  belt  calculated 
for  diftinguifliing  their  different  relations.  It  claffes 
flicm,  unites  them,  or  contralts  them,  and  deter- 
mines their  general  or  particular  relations,  ac- 
cording to  their  immediate  importance,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  confequences  that 

flow 
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flow  from  tliefe  relations,  and  of  the  fubfequent 
views  which  they  fuggeit. 

Such  is  the  progrel’s  of  the  mind,  when  we 
proceed  in  the  proper  path ; and  fuch  is  the  path 
which  we  muft  always  endeavour  to  follow.  The 
theoretic  branch  of  a fcience,  therefore,  (hould 
confift  of  the  mere  expofition  of  the  connection, 
claffification,  and  relations  of  all  the  fa6ts  of 
■which  this  fcience  is  compofed : it  ihould  form, 
as  it  w’ere,  their  luminary.  If  tlieory  be  not 
ftriCily  confined  within  thefe  narrow  limits,  it  is 
no  longer  a fyltematic  view  of  real  obje6ts,  that 
it  prefents ; but  an  affemblage  of  relults  uncon- 
nected with  facts,  and  of  vain  illufions  altogether 
devoid  of  foundation. 

When  w'e  take  a general  furvey  of  the  obfer- 
vations  in  medicine  that  have  been  collected, 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  the  mind  finds  itfelf 
loft  in  their  number  and  diverfity.  W hat,  then, 
remains  to  be  done?  Unqueftionably  tliat  which  a 
perfon  docs  who  is  placed  amid  a number  of  con- 
fuled  objects,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  talk  of 
claffmg  and  diftinguilhing  them,  by  fhewmg,  in 
the  very  order  of  their  diftribution,  the  lelations 
that  may  be  obferved  to  fublilt  between  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  this  perfon  would  mark  the 
principal  charaCteriftic  differences,  thole  which 
are  the  rnoft  indifputable,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  mbft  eafy  of  oblervation ; and  thefe  would 
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afford  him  the  firft  means  of  divifion.  After- 
wards, he  would  return  to  each  of  thefe  general 
clalfes,  and  by  confidering  more  attentively  the 
objeds  which  they  comprehend,  he  would  per- 
ceive fome  other  differences  among  them,  lefs  ob- 
vious, but  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  diftind  ; 
which  would  ferve  him  for  the  grounds  of  his  Se- 
condary divifions.  Thus,  he  would  gradually 
proceed,  claffmg,  dividing,  and  fubdividing,  till 
he  had  affigned  to  every  objed  its  appropriate 
place. 

It  is,  however,  neceflary  to  ob ferve,  that  this 
place  may  be  very  different  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  from 
fuch  a claffification.  The  fame  objeds  are  not 
regarded  in  the  fame  point  of  view  in  all  the 
different  fciences : in  each,  therefore,  they  may 
be  found  to  poffefs,  and,  in  reality,  they  do  pof- 
fefs,  among  themfelves,  various  fpecific  relations; 
and,  confequently,  although  the  general  method 
of  claffification  be  always  the  fame,  each  parti- 
cular claffification  muft  prefent  differences  in  the 
order  and  connedion  of  the  objeds. 

To  give  an  account  of  this  order  and  connec- 
tion ; to  explain  and  develope  its  principles ; to 
point  out  all  the  relations  of  the  objeds  or  fads 
comprifed  in  the  fyftein ; to  deduce  from  thefe 
relations  all  the  confequences  that  may  be  diredly 
obtained  from  them  ; — fuch  has  been  the  objed 
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of  the  labours  of  a few  enlightened  men  in  dif- 
ferent departn>ents  of  human  knowledge;  and  fucli 
is  the  fum  of  what  remains  to  be  accompiilhcd  ia 
medicine.  In  this  manner,  the  Iciences,  or,  at 
iealt,  the  works  calculated  to  exhibit  the  moft 
faithful  pidture  of  them,  would  be  reduced,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  complete  and  well  digefted  col- 
le^lions  of  obfervations ; and,  on  the  other, 
to  Ihort  theoretic  expolitions,  in  which  mention 
would  be  made,  in  the  firft  })lace,  of  the  defign 
with  which  thefe  colle^ions  were,  and  ought  to 
be,  formed  ; and,  lecondly,  of  the  dire6l  con- 
clufions  that  may  be  drawn  Irom  the  difteient  ob- 
fervations they  contain. 

Pringle  uled  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  Greeks 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  medicine  was  a fcience 
in  which  there  was  a great  deal  of  reafoning  upon 
a fmall  number  of  fa61s;  and  that  in  futuie,  on 
the  contrary,  there  ought  to  be  little  leafoning 
upon  a great  number  of  fatls.  According  to  this 
method  of  reforming  our  fcience,  the  only  one  of 
which  it  is  yet  fufceptible,  the  widi  of  this  refpec- 
table  empiric  wmuld  be  realized.  VV  e muft  have 
no  more  hypothetical  views,  no  more  fancilul  lyf- 
tems ; for  it  cannot  be  ex):)e6;ed,  that  thole  the- 
oretical opinions,  winch  are  not  the  evident  and 
incontrovertible  relult  ol  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments, will  be  retained  in  conjunction  with  the 

fyftematic  expolition  of  thde  obfervations  and  ex- 
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periinents.  Befides,  Avouki  not  this  rejecHon  prove 
the  means  of  reltoring  and  eltablidiing  harmony 
between  the  two  principal  lecfs  which  have  di- 
vided the  medical  world  from  its  infancy?  Would 
not  the  more  difcernini:;  minds  of  both  parties  re- 
coijnife,  in  fuch  an  expofition,  eveiy  thing  which 
they  agree  in  requiring  in  a good  fyftem,  and 
none  of  thofe  faults  of  which  they  mutually  ac- 
cufe  each  other  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  would 
be,  in  fome  meal u re,  to  clip  the  wings  of  ge- 
nius, and  to  reduce  it  to  the  fervile  employment 
of  imitator,  or.  coinpofer  of  dry  and  uninterelt- 
ing  tables  ? But.  in  the  hrft  place,  I am  doubt- 
ful, whether  in  thofe  fciences  which  moft  efpeci- 
ally  require  attention  and  accuracy,  it  be  fo  re- 
quifite  to  give  what  is  termed  xt/Ngs  to  genius,  or 
whether,  as  has  been  obfervcd  by  a man  * m Iio 
can  hardly  be  accufed  of  timidity,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  add  lead  to  its  feet  ? 

Befides.  we  may  be  atfured,  that  genius  and 
zeal  will  hnd  futhcient  fcope  for  exertion  in  the 
accomplifliment  of  this  g.eat  reform;  or,  rather, 
the  career  which  is  opened  before  them  is  en- 
tirely new,  and,  in  a manner,  unlimited  ; and,  af- 
terwards, it  will  be  ahiioft  impoffible  to  fall  into 
any  very  dangerous  miftakes.  Twenty  or  thirty 
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years  would  now  be  fufficient  for  verifying  the  ob- 
fervations  that  have  been  colleded,  (except,  perr 
haps,  thofe  which  relate  to  epidemical  difeafes)  : 
the  lame  fpace  of  time  would  fuffice  for  the  repe- 
tition of  all  the  different  experiments  that  have 
been  made,  and  for  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
the  refults. 

After  this  firft  talk  {ball  have  been  accom- 
plifiied,  it  will  only  remain  to  improve  the  prac- 
tical methods.  They  will  already  have  received 
many  important  improvements  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments  thernfelves.  In  the 
courfe  of  time,  they  will  dei'ive,  from  philofo- 
phy,  all  the  exafitnefs  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptible.  All  the  interefting  problems  will  at 
length  be  folved ; and  medicine  will  be  placed 
on  a level  with  the  other  fciences,  in  point  of 
certainty ; fuperior  as  it  is,  perhaps,  to  all  of 
them,  from  the  fubjecl  of  its  ftudies,  and  from 
the  high  importance  of  the  diflferent  ends  which  it 
has  in  view'. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

A more  detailed  Expofition  of  the  Procejfes  of 
Philo fophical  AnalyfiSy  as  applied  to  Medi- 
cine. 

But  the  mode  of  applying  the  method  of  phi- 
lofophical  analyfis  to  obje6ls  fo  numerous  and  fo 
various,  as  thofe  which  medicine  embraces,  can- 
not be  fufficiently  illuftrated,  by  fo  general  a view 
of  the  fubject : it  may,  therefore,  be  neceffary  to 
enter  into  fouie  further  details.  '' 

To  whatever  branch  of  inquiry  it  be  applied, 
the  analytical  method  is  always  fundamentally 
the  fame.  However,  as  we  may  confider  the  ob- 
jects of  refcarch  under  different  points  of  view, 
and  may  confequently  difeover  relations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  among  them,  the  proceffes  by  which 
we  recognife  thefe  relations  prefent  certain  dif- 
ferences connected  with  the  nature  of  our  re- 
fearclies,  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed,  and 
the  charafter  of  the  ideas  which  they  tend  to 
fuggeft.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  confider  a 
body  merely  with  refpe6I  to  its  magnitude,  to  its 
form,  to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  its  different 
parts,  to  its  lituation  with  regard  to  one  or  feveral 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  natural  analogies  or  dif- 
ferences 
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ferences  between  them.  The  obje8:  of  the  ana- 
lytical method,  in  fuch  a cafe/ is  merely  to  de- 
fcribe  this  body  with  exaclnefs,  and  to  aflign  to 
it  the  place  it  (liould  occupy,  in  relation  to  the 
objeSls  which  we  view  in  conjun6lion  with  it. — 
This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  defcriptive 
method  of  invejligation. 

If  our  inquiries  be  not  confined  to  thefe  ex- 
ternal qualities,  to  thefe  relations  of  place  ; if  we 
be  defiroLis  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  which  any  body  is  compofed ; that  is, 
with  thofe  particles  of  matter,  by  the  intimate 
union  of  which  it  its  formed  ; and  if  we  feparate 
its  conftituents  in  order  to  examine  the  nature  of 
each,  or,  at  leaft,  the  charafilers  by  which  they 
are  diftinguilhed  ; the  refult  of  the  inveftigation  is 
no  longer  a firnple  dcfcription  of  the  body.  In 
order  to  ftudy  it  in  this  point  of  view,  w^e  muft 
decompofe  it  j and,  if  we  fucceed  in  recompofing  it, 
or  in  combining  anew  the  different  conftituent 
parts  which  we  had  at  firft  feparated,  the  inveftiga- 
tion is  complete.  It  was  by  this  method  that  the 
modern  chemifts  w^ere'  enabled  to  accomplifii  fuch 
feats  ; and  it  is  it  wdnch  enfures  the  glory  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  labours.  It  maybe  termed  ^\^method 
of  iivcef  igcition  by  analyfis  and  reconipoftwn. 

But  the  objefts  of  our  refearches  do  not  always 
prefent  themfelves  to  view  at  one  and  the  fame 
time.  Frequently  it  is  impoffible  to  arreft  them, 
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and  infpeft  thein  for  any  length  of  time ; as  in  the 
cafe  of  phenomena  that  fucceed  each  other,  and 
Mhich  may  be  fometimes  indei^endent  of  each' 
otlier,  and,  at  other  times,  connected  in  a regular 
and  determinate  order.  There  are  alfo  certain 
fubjefts  of  inveftigation  that  can  be  ftudied  only 
by  the  changes  which  they  undergo  before  the 
eyes  of  the  obferver;  from  which  we  try  to 
difcover  the  preceding  alterations  they  have  ex- 
perienced. In  the  ftudy  of  thefe  phenomena,  our 
chief  obje6t  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
relations  really  fubfift  between  them.  In  reviewing 
thefe  changes,  we  endeavour  to  recognife  the  pro- 
perties, with  which  the  fubje6ls  of  them  have  been 
endowed  by  nature:  and  when  we  have  a8;ually 
collected  all  the  obfervations  and  experiments 
neceflary  for  effecting  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  the 
refult  is  a fyftematic  hiftory,  in  which  the  feries 
of  fa6ls  relative  to  the  different  fubjefts  of  inquiry 
unfolds  itfelf  in  a natural  order.  This  we  fliall 
term  the  hijlorical  method  of  mxeJUgation, 

To  conclude : — we  may  confider  not  fo  much 
the  objefts  themfelves,  as  the  conceptions  which 
we  have  derived  from  them.  Thefe  conceptions 
may  be  contemplated  in  the  fame  way  as  direcl 
fenfations ; that  is,  if  they  be  fiifficiently  diftin6i:, 
we  may  compare  them,  afeertain  their  relations, 
determine  what  new  ideas  each  of  them  comprifes, 
and  thus  deduce  a long  feries  of  truths  that  natu- 
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rally  flow  from  them,  and  are  intimately  connect- 
ed together. 

But,  in  fuch  a cafe,  I repeat,  it  is  no  longer 
the  direct  and  material  objeCls  of  our  fenfations,  ^ 
that  form  the  fubjeCt  of  inveftigation : We  now 
operate  upon  the  products  of  our  own  minds,  or, 
rather,  upon  the  ligns  of  thefe  produCts,  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  reprefent  them  and  fubmit 
them  to  examination.  When  thefe  figns  are  well 
imagined,  when  they  exprefs  accurately,  and  limit 
with  precifion,  their  correfponding  ideas,  we  may 
always  afcertain  whether  each  of  them  really  in* 
volve  but  a Angle  idea,  or  comprehend  feverai ; 
we  trace  with  eafe  the  order  of  their  connection  ; 
we  proceed  from  oiie  concluAon  to  another  with 
perfect  confidence ; and  as  we  advance,  we  may 
prove  all  tiie  rdults  by  demonltration.  Thefe  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  maybe  included  under  the  name 
of  the  cledaciive  method  of  inveftigation. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  analytical 
method  is  always  fundamentally  the  fame  in  all  its 
different  applications.  Of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, we  may  foon  be  convinced  by  a more  at- 
tentive conflderation  of  the  fubjeCt. 

Condillac,  in  order  to  convey  a clear  idea  of 
w’hat  he  underftands  by  the  term  analyjis^  gives 
the  inftance  of  a perfon  who  arrives,  in  the  night 
time,  at  a country  houfe,  with  the  environs  of 

which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted. In  tlie 

morning, 
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morning,  he  fuppofes  that  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  occupied  by  this  perfon  are  luddenly 
opened,  and  difcover  an  extenfive  profpe8:  of 
beautiful  and  diverfified  fcenery : but,  a moment 
after,  the  windows  are  clofed  ; and  the  ftranger  is 
again  immerfed  in  total  darknefs.  He  has,  per- 
haps, taken  a rapid  furvey  of  all  this  rich  and 
agreeable  landfcape;  but  certainly  he  can  have  ac- 
quired but  a very  indiftinft  idea  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  If,  however,  the  wdndows 
be  again  opened,  and  remain  fo  for  fome 
length  of  time,  our  obferver  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  his  examination  of  the  landfcape. 
After  having  received  the  firft  impreffion  of  the 
whole,  his  eye  begins  to  diltinguifli  the  feveral 
parts ; he  examines  them  feparately,  compares 
them,  and  endeavours  to  determine  their  various 
It  relations ; and  afterwards,  by  combining  them 
in  a view  which  embraces  them  all  at  once, 
he  recompofes  the  whole  pi6lure  of  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  but  a very  vague  idea,  if  he 
had  not  begun  w ith  fubje6ling  it  to  this  fort  of 
difleHion.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that,  in  thefe 
fucceffive  operations,  the  aim  and  refult  of  which 
are  to  give  an  exa6l  defcription  of  the  landfcape, 
there  is  an  analysis  and  recompojition  of  the  fubject ; 
that,  in  the  judgements  which  we  form  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  different  parts,  there  are  deduHions 
of  ideas  and  certain  confequences  that  flow  from 
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them;  finally,  that,  if  the  examination  of  the 
landfcape  be  continued  long  enough  to  admit  of 
all  its  parts  being  illuminated  in  diiferent  ways  by 
the  fun,  we  obferve  a feries  of  changes  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  expofition  of  which  feems  to 
belong  to  the  hijioriiial  method  of  inxejiigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hiftorical  and  deductive 
methods  exhibit,  in  the  procelfes  of  which  they 
feverally  conhlt,  various  circumftances  perfectly 
analogous  or  fimilar  to  thofe  which  more  particu- 
larly belong  to  the  other  branches.  For  not  only 
in  the  method  by  dedu6lion  may  there  be  found  . 
defcriptions  of  particular  obje6fs,  and  decompoli- 
tions  and  recompofitions  of  ideas ; but  it  fre- 
quently operates  on  refults  which  the  hiftorical 
method  of  inveftigation  is  alone  capable  of  afford- 
ing : and  not  only  may  this  laft-mentioned  method 
prefent  different  defcriptions  and  dedu6lions,  but 
it  is  alfo  continually  analyfmg  and  recompofing  the 
objefts,  or  the  phenomena  and  changes,  which  it 
endeavours  to  conneff  in  a natural  order,  or  of 
which  it  furnilhes  corre6l  reprefentations. 

In  another  paffage  of  his  works,  Condillac  gives- 
rather  a different  view  of  the  procefs  of  analyfis. 
Suppofe  we  are  defirous  to  ftudy  the  conftruftion 
of  any  machine,  for  inftance,  of  a watch.  Of  all 
the  different  ways  of  eftedling  our  purpofe  the 
moft  fure  and  fun  pie  feems  to  be,  to  take  it  care- 
fully to  pieces ; to  obferve  attentively  the  form 
' s and 
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and  other  fenfible  qualities  of  each  wheel  or  part; 
and  afterwards  to  put  thcfe  different  parts,  again 
into  their  proper  places,  after  having  duly  afcer- 
tained  their  points  of  union  or  conta6):.  When 
we  have  gone  through  all  thefe  operations  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  an  accurate 
idea  of  each  part  in  particular,  and  of  the  whole 
machine  in  general ; we  may  be  faid  to  have  ac- 
quired a proper  knowledge  of  its  conftru6tion, 
and  are  able  to  eftimate,  and  even  to  foretell,  all 
its  movements. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  we  have 
here  defcribed  the  method  of  inveftigation  em- 
ployed in  chemiftry — the  method  of  analyfis  and 
recompofition^  applied,  it  is  true,  to  the  different 
wdieels  or  other  parts  of  a machine,  and  not  to 
the  minute  elements  or  conftituent  principles  of  a 
body.  But  is  it  not  fufficiently  obvious,  that  it  is 
the  elements  of  a machine,  or  the  parts  of  which 
it  conlifts,  that,  by  their  particular  ftruclure  and 
combination,  render  it  capable  of  performing  a 
certain  feries  of  movements  ; in  the  fame  way  that 
the  wheels  of  a body,  confidered  in  a chemical 
point  of  view  (that  is,  the  caufes  which  deter- 
mine its  fpecific  properties,  and  which  produce 
the  various  phenomena  it  exhibits  when  brought 
into  contadf  with  other  bodies)  are  the  elements 
that  enter  mto  its  compolition,  its  conftituent 
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•pj-Inciples,  or  the  limple  bodies,  which  its  examina- 
tion has  enabled  us  to  difcover  in  it  ? 

To  conclude : in  feveral  of  his  works,  and  ef- 
pecially,  in  the  des  Calculs,  Condillac 

maintains,  that  the  procefs  of  aualyjis  is  only  a 
ieries  of  tranflations  of  ideas,  or  of  the  propofitions 
upon  which  our  refearches  turn;  that  thefe  tranf- 
lations enable  us  to  proceed  from  one  identical 
propofition  to  another ; that,  accordingly,  when 
we  make  any  difcovery,  we  necellarily  deduce  it 
from  thofe  which  we  have'  already  ^made ; and 
that  our  ignorance  is  involved,  if  we  may  fay  fo, 
in  our  knowledge  : and  as,  according  to  Condillac, 
,lhe  perfect  identity  of  the  propofitions  or  ideas  is 
preferved  in  each  fuccellive  tranflation,  and  re- 
mains the^  fame  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,  he 
thought  himfelf  juftihed  in  laying  it -down  as  a 
principle,  that  the  knoztii  and  unknown  are  one 
'and  the  fame  thing ; a conclufion  which,  no  doubt, 
appears  very  lingular,  but  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted by  thole  who  believe  that  there  is  a per- 
fed:^  identity  * in  the  tranfpofitions  of  analylis,  or 
in  the  fucceffive  tranflations  of  the  propofitions  of 
which  it  confifts.  ^ 

This  laH  defcription  of  analyfis,  which  w'e  have 
denominated  the  deductive  method  of  mvejiiga- 
tioHy  lliould  be  dilplayed  and  exemplified  in 

* Which  certainly  is  not  exactly  the  cafe. 
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every  fyftem  of  language.  For  languages  are  pro- 
perly framed,  only  when  this  method  guides  and 
diredfs  their  formation  ; and  can  only  be  applied 
with  certainty  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  when 
it  conftantly  governs  their  employment.  The  ana- 
lyfis  of  algebra,  properly  fpeaking,  is  merely  a 
}3articular  application  of  it ; but  the  conftruftion 
and  figns  of  this  language  are  the  more  perfeef, 
and  the  operations  which  are  effeclcd  by  its  means 
the  more  certain,  as  it  confiders  the  objedts  of 
refcarch  in  one  fimple  point  of  view ; and  as  it 
regards  only  one  fpecies  of  relations,  the  data  of 
which  are  always  invariably  determined.  If  we 
confider  the  manner  in  which  Condillac  expreffes 

himfelf  On  this  head,  in  the  languc  des  Calculs, 

1 

we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  he  had  eixled  by  re- 
ducing the  whole  art  of  reafoning  to  the  method  by 
deduction,  or  to  that  particular  mode  of  rdafoning, 
which  the  ancient  logicians  t«mied  fordtes.  If 
this  were  a pmper  place  for  entering  into  an  ex-, 
amination  of  his  arguments,  it  w-ould  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  difficult  to  iliew,  that  his  opinion  is^  far 
' from  being  devoid  of  foundation. 
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SECi'iON  XiV. 

Apphcaiion  of  theft  Methods  of  hweftigation  to 
the  different  Objects  of  Medical  Refear ck. 

"Whex  we  delineate  or  deterrnme  the  figure  of 
a plant,  of  its  Italk,  its  flowers,  its  feed,  and  its 
roots ; the  lize  and  relative  fituation  of  its  parts, 
and  the  difterences  in  their  colour ; in  fhort,  all 
the  e\ternai  circumftances  that  diftinguifli  it;  we 
follow  the  defcripticc  method  of  mvefigation.-^ 
Several  defcriptions  of  this  nature  conjoined,  and 
the  comparifon  of  the  ditferent  plants,  whofe  cha- 
radter  they  eftabiilh,  enable  us  to  difcover  certain 
relations  between  them,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
arrange  them  and  dafs  them  in  a fiiitable  order. 
In  this  way  we  form  a fyftematic  table,  in  w’hich 
all  the  objects  are  conneded  by  their  common 
character,  and  thence  become  readily  aflbciated 
in  the  mind.  But,  however  extenfive  their  num- 
ber may  be,  fuch  a table  is  ftill,  in  itfelf,  nothing 
more  than  the  product  of  the  defcriptive  method 
of  inveftigation.  : 

We  mult,  however,  obferve,  that,  to  be  com- 
plete, 'the  botanical  defcription  of  a plant  fliould 
include  the  relation  of  the  different  changes  it 
undergoes,  or  of  the  different  phenomena  it  ex- 
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hibits  at  the  different  periods  of  its  exiftence,  and 
that,  confequently,  the  liiftorical  method  of  in- 
veftigation  forms  part  offuch  a defcription;  in  the 
fame  way  that  the  delcriptive  method  is,  in  its 
turn,  combined  with  the  hiftorical,  wlien  we  have  to 
relate  the  facts  from  which  the  properties  of  a 
plant  are  deduced,  and  with  the  method  of  chemi- 
cal analyfis,  wlVenwe  are  defirous  to  know  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  compofed.  I here  ufe  the 
term  chemical  analyfis,  in  its  rnoft  confined  fcnfe ; 
for  it  is  with  vegetables  as  with  animals; — we  may 
decompofe  them,  hut  cannot  form  them  anew. 
We  cannot  even  recompofe  their  leaft  important 
parts  proof  that  there  enters  fome  unknown 
element  into  their  compofition,  or  that  it  depends 
bn  certain  proceffes  of  nature,  which  obfervation 
^ has  never  been' able  to  detebl,  and  .which  art  is 
utterly  incapable  of  imitating. 

A fyftematical  table,  which  reprefents  to  us  the 
, form,  the*  colour^  and  the  fituation  of  an  organj 
its  relations  of  vicinity,  of  diftance,  of  fefemblance 
or  difference,  with  refpebt  to  other  parts:  fuch  a 
table,  I repeat,  is  the  produbl  of  the  defcriptive 
method.  You  point  out,  for  example,  the  fitua- 
tion of  a mufcle ; you  determine  its  fize  and  the 
fpace  which  it  occupies,  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
the  infertions  of  its  tendinous  extremities ; von 
defcribe  the  ftrufture  of  the  heart,  and  trace  the 

courfe  of  the  velTels  of  which  it  forms  the  centre;' 
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you  demonftrate  tlie  brain  and  fpinal  marrow ; 
and  from  thence,  as  from  a common  trunk,  you 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  mark  their 
diftribution  in  the  various  organs  to  which  they 
communicate  animation  and  feeling:  ftill  all  this 
is  but  a limple  defcription  : and  in  your  proceed- 
ings you  refemble  the  geograplier,  who  contents 
himfelf  with  delineating  the  topography  of  a coun- 
try, without  reviewing  the  phyfical  changes  which 
it  may,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  have  experienced, 
and  without  relating  the  political  events  of  which 
it  may  have  been  the  fcene  or  the  revolutions 
which  may  have  fucceliively  diftradted  its  inha- 
bitants. 

But  if  you  attempt  to  explain  the  fundlions  of 
this  fame  organ  ; if  you  endeavour  to  determine 
the  movements  which  this  fame  mufcle  performs, 
or  thofe  to  which  it  contributes  ; you  then  follow 
the  h'lflorical  method  of  inveftigation,  and,  by  its 
afliftance,  you  compofe  your  table:  in  the  fame 
way  as  wdien  you  are  defirous  to  difcover  what 
fimple  bodies  already  known,  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  part  under  examination,  you  can 
only  attain  your  end  by  means  of  the  chemical 
analyfis;  and  the  conclufion  to  which  you  are  led 
can  be  juft  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  diredl  and 
necelfary  inference  from  the  facts  difplayed  and 
confirmed  by  this  inveftigation,  and  as  the  refults  of 
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the  operations  employed  are  lummarily  exprefled 
by  it. 

' A good  hiftorical  inveftigatioii  iliould  carefully 
and  attentively  follow  the  wliole  feries  of  pheno- 
mena or  changes  which  the  body  under  exami- 
nation exhibits : it  fliould  detail  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  fucceffion,  and  fliould  defcribe  them 
with  all  the  charaders  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guiflied  ; it  Ihould  endeavour  to  difcover  the  kind 
or  degree  of  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
each  other,  Rnd  afcertain,  if  pofflble,  the  prin- 
cipal phenomenon  to  which  all  the  others  may  be 
referred,  and  on  which  they  all  evidently  depend. 

To  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
fundions  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  neceflary,  in  the 
flrft  place,  to  have  obferved,  that  it  receives  the 
food  within  its  cavity;  that  the  nature  of  the  food 
is  there  changed,  or  that  when  k palfes  out  of  it, 
after  a certain  length  of  time,  it  exhibits  new 
charaders  and  properties.  Thefe  changes  bear 
the  name  of  ftomachic  digeftion.  This  digeflion 
is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  fundion  of  the  fto- 

f 

mach : and,  if  we  have  afeertained  the  condi- 
tions requiflte  for  its  due  performance,  the  cir- 
cumflances  that  tend  to  favour  or  impede  it,  the. 
agent  or  agents  that  nature  feems  to  have  parti- 
cularly deliined  for  its  accompiifh merit,  we  fliall 
have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  fundions  of  this 
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or£;aii,  which  will  be  juft  and  cone6l,  in  propor- 
tion as  all  the  principal  phenoinena,  connected 
with  thel’e  functions,  lhall  have  been  obferved  with 
more  or  lefs  accuracy. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  attend  the  in- 
veftigation  of  that  feries  of  adlions  which  confti- 
tute  the  life  of  animated  beings,  the  ftudy  of 
thofe  chancres  which  difeafe  occafions,  is  not  lefs 
uncertain,  obfcure,  and  difficult : and  as  the  mil- 
takes  into  wliich  we  may, fall,  with  regard  to  their 
canfe,  that  is,  to  the  principal  phenomenon  on 
which  all  the  others  depend,  or  by  the  influence 
of  w'hich  they  are  modified  ; as  thefe  miftakes  are 
feldom  confined  to  theory,' but,  by  furnifliing  er- 
roneous views  of  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  are 
often  produfilive  of  the  moft  pernicious  confe- 
quences  in  practice  : they  are  certainly  of  a much 
more  ferious  nature,  than  errors  which  relate 
merely  to  the  fimple  organic  functions;  as  the 
latter,  for  the  moft  part,  ferve  only  to  furniili  ri- 
diculous explanations  of  lafils,  and  as  the  indica- 
tions of  cure,  that  have  been  too  often  ralhly  de- 
duced from  them,  are,  in  general,  much  more 
eafily  correfited. 

The  hiftorical  inveftigation  of  a difeafe  fliould 
be  conducted  with  the  greateft  exafilneis ; and,  in 
attempting  it,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  diveft 
ourlelves  of  all  prejudice,  of  all  conjedhiral  views, 
and  of  every  idea  that  is  not  connedled  with  the 
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phenomena  under  examination.  We  muft  obfervc 
the  things  that  are,  and  not  figure  to  ourlelvcs 
imaginary  exifiences.  In  reviewing  the  lubjefit, 
we  muft  defcribe  what  we  have  feen,  without  in- 
troducing into  the  relation  any  of  the  conclufions 
or  fuppofitions  we  may  have  thought  ourfelves 
entitled  to  deduce  from  it ; and  the  more  fimple 
and  exact  the  recital  is,  the  more  correctly  will 
the  order,  duration,  diftinfilnefs,  and  other  cha- 
ra6teriftics  of  the  lymptoms  be  found  depicted 
in  it;  the  more  perfect,  too,  will  be  the  inveftiga- 
tion,  the  more  folid  and  fimple  M-ill  be  the  refults 
or  conclufions  it  may  afford,  either  direfitly  and 
by  itfelf,  or  indirectly  and  by  its  comparifon  with 
other  defcriptions  that  haye  been  formed  on  ^ 
fimilar  plan. 

Such,  in  faCt,  are  thofe  admirable  hiftories  of 
particular  difeafes  which  Hippocrates  has  left  us, 
and  which  the  ancients  very  juftly  termed  the 
“ moji  chafte  contemplation  of  nature,"''  From 
thefe  defcriptions,  which  djfplay  fo  much  accu- 
racy, and  which  place  all  the  faCts  in  fo  clear  a 
point  of  view,  the  genius  of  Hippocrates  found 
little  difficulty  in  deducing  thofe  beautiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  views  refpeCting  the  influence  of  the  fea- 
•fons,  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
efl'cCls  of  thefe  variations  on  different  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  refpeCling  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  particular  diforders,  all  arranged  in 
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genera  and  Ipccies,  in  the  lame  way  as  we  dif^- 
iinimilli  the  external  characlers,  or  certain  rcgu- 

r O 

lar  leries  of  phenomena,  in  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Such,  too,  are  the  hif- 
tories  of  fome  difeafes,  drawn  by  the  moderns, 
in  a much  more  imperfedl  manner,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  far  as  regards  their  accuracy,  and,  parti- 
cularly, as  far  as  regards  the  art  of  delineating 
their  molt  chara^leriftic,  and  at’  the  lame  time 
molt  delicate  features ; but  the  perufal  of  which 
is,  neverthelefs,  more  inftru6live  in  fome  refpefts, 
on  account  of  the  learned  details  of  curative 
means  they  contain.  We  niuft  alio  acknowledge, 
(what  indeed  no  one  can  deny)  that  Inch  of  thefe 
hiftories  as  afford  the  moft  folid  information  to 
the  ffudent,  are  thole,  the  authors  of  M’hich 
have  adhered  moft  clofcly  to  the  method  of 
Hippocrates,  in  the  exadl  and  faithful  defeription 
of  the  phenomena  obferved and  every  one 
who  combines,  in  any  degree,  the  habit  of  ob- 
ierving  difeafes  wuth  that  of  reading  with  refledtion, 
inulV  very  foon  perceive,  that  the  feenes  which 
nature  difplays  to  view,  are  very  far  from  being 
always  the  fame  as  the  imagination  depids  them; 
that  we  ought  to  view  with  mirtrult  the  fylterns 


wdiich,  at  firft  fight,  appear  lb  well  devifed  and 
arranged;  and  that  thole,  thejuftnels  and  accu- 
racy of  which  are  moft  unqueftionable,  yet  dif- 
cover  certain  breaks  in  dhe  concatenation  of  tiie 
pbjeas  they  embrace;  and  that,  perhaps,  there^ 
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is  not  a fingle  one,  the  harmony  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  manner  cf  regarding  tilings, 
is  not  deranged  by  fome  apparent  irregularity. 

The  method  of  chemical  analyfis  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  bodies  of  nature.  Whatever  be 
their  charahlers  and  properties ; in  whatever  point 
of  view  we  may  otherwife  chufe  to  conhder  them, 
ftill  we  may  always  try  to  dilcovcr  the  elements, 
by  the  more  or  lefs  intimate  combination  of  which 
they  have  been  formed.  Vv'hen,  after  having  ef- 
fehled  the  decornpofition  of  a body  by  this  analyfis, 
we  can  form  it  anew  in  all  its  parts,  by  reuniting 
its  produ6ts,  and  placing  them  in  circumftances 
favourable  to  its  recompofition,  w'e  may  fay  that 
the  analyfis  is  comjilete  : A\'e  know-  the  elements  of 
that  body ; we  know  the  bodies  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  decoinpofcd,  of  which  it  is  itfelf 
a coinpolition.  The  light  which  this  powerful 
inftriiment,  handled, , as  it  has  been,  in  fo  mafterly 
and  fiire  a manner,  by  the  Trench  chernifts,  has 
already  reflected  upon  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  more  brilliant  light  wdiich  it  bids  fair  to 
diffufc  at  no  very  remote  period,  will  prove  a more 
formidable  obftacle  to  the  machinations  of  quack- 
ery, than  all  the  difcuffions  of  philofophers,  and 
all  the  raillery  01  wits. 

Tut  chemical  analyfis  cannot  always  attain  this 
ultimate  degree  of  {>rool‘.  Often,  after  it  has  ef- 
fe6ted  the  d(!co:upohtion  of  a body,  liowever  care- 
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ful  we  may  have  been  to  colleB  and  to  preferve 
all  the  producls,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to 
reunite  them.  Tliis  is  found  to  be  the  cafe,  not 
only  when  we  operate  on  organized  bodies,  or  on 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  ; but  alio  when  we 
operate  on  bodies  to  which  life  has  not  imparted 
its  diftinsuiiWnii  charaCleriftics.  In  thele  unfa- 

O O 

vourabl^  circumftances,  the  refults  of  the  analylis 
arc  fupported  only  by  a greater  or  lels  degree  of 
probability ; and  though,  in  fome  inftances,  this 
probability  may  be  equivalent,  if  we  may  fo  ex- 
prel’s  ourfelves,  to  certainty,  yet  in  the  greater 
number  of  cafes,  time  and  experience  are  required 
for  eftablifliing  the  accuracy  of  the  conclufions. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe,  when  thefe  con- 
cluiions  are  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  all  its  different  degrees,  and  when  they 
fuggeft  the  employment  of  certain  means  of  aftion 
on  the  living  fyftem. 

Tlie  method  of  analyfis  and  recompofition  is 
often  guided  by  the  delcriptive  method,  or  at  leaft, 
it  frequently  borrow's'the  materials  on  wdiich  it 
operates,  from  it.  It  may,  too,  be  elucidated,  and 
direaed  to  new  difeoveries  by  the  hiftorical  me- 
thod ; but,  in  its  turn,  it  often  becomes  a neceffary 
guide  to  the  latter.  Finally,  it  furniffes  the  de- 
duaive  method  with  more  certain  grounds  of 

proceeding,  and  with  iubjccls  of  reafoning  that 
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are  eafily  reprefeuted  clear,  fiinple,  and  precii'S- 
terms. 

The  method  of  dtdufUve  invejligation,  again, 
may  borrow  the  lubjedts  upon  which  it  operates, 
from  any  one  of  the  other  methods;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  itfelf  combined  with  their 
various  operations.  As  it  is  employed  upon  ideas, 
or,  rather,  upon  the  figns  that  reprelent  them, 
provided  thefe  figns  be  well  formed,  and  it  deduce 
merely  theoretical  conclufions  from  them,  it  prd- 
V ceeds  with  perfedl  certainty;  and  that,  too,  necef- 
farily  : for  the  figns  of  ideas  reprefent,  of  courfe, 
only  fuch  conceptions  as  are  included  in  them ; 
and  if  they  be  exadl  and  regular,  they  will  recall 
them  diftindlly,  and  circumferibe  them  with  pre- 
cllion.  y 

This  method,  of  inveftigation  has  for  its  object 
to  difeover,  if  one  idea  be  involved  in  another, 
and,  by  a feries  of  tranllations  and  rcafonings,  to 
arrive  at  conclufions,  the  firft  idea,  or  original 
form  of  which  did  not  enable  us  to  afeertain  their 
certainty,  or  even  to  give  us  the  moll  diftant  no- 
tion of  their  acquirement.  Ideologifts  very  aptly 
compare  thefe  fiiccelTive  evolutions  of  ideas  to  a 
number  of  little  boxes  inclofed  within  one  another, 
and  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  reafoning  to  the 
principal  box  that  contains  all  the  reft.  Yoii 
open  this,  and  draw  out  of  it  the  fecond ; from 
the  fecond  you  extra6l  the  third,  and  fo  oh; 
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till  the  mhiutenefs  of  the  remaining  ones  prevent 
you  from  eafily  laying  hold  of  them.  Condillac 
has  made  ufe  of  the  fame  comparifon,  which  proves, 
that,  regarding  all  the  procelTes  of  analyfis  as 
belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  method,  he  de- 
fcribed  it  in  different  points  of  view,  according  to 
the  objects  to  wddch  it  is  applied,  or  according  to 
the  various  lights  in  which  we  may  defire  to  con- 
lider  them.  ^ 

We  have  juft  obferved,  that  the  deduftive  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  when  its  language  is  exact 
and  regular,  and  w'hen  it  does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  theory,  is  able  to  proceed  in  a fure  path, 
and  to  impart  to  its  conclufions  a perfedt  certainty. 
This  certainty,  however,  relates  only  to  the  re- 
ceived acceptation  of  the  firft  idea  from  which  we 
proceed,  or  of  the  ligns  that  reprefent  it,  and 
which  form  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  reafon- 
ing;  for  if  the  fubjea  of  this  idea  be  imperfeaiy 
or  vaguely  expreffed,  the  feries  of  reafonings  with 
refpea  to  it  may  be  complete,  and  yet  the  con- 
clufions will  be  found  to  be  extremely  errone- 
ous. Hence,  the  operations  of  the  deduaive  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  when  applied  to  quantity  or  , 
magnitudes,  (which  are  always  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  quantity)  are  wholly  exempt  from  er- 
rors. The  figns  which  they  adopt  have  fuch  a 
degree  of  precifion,  that  all  confufion  of  terms  is 
neceffarily  excluded.  The  ideas,  which  thefe  figns 
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veprcfent,  refer  to  fimple  objects,  vihicb  can  be 
conlidcred  only  in  one  point  of  view ; and  of 
which  Ave  rnufl  give  either  a Juft  reprefentation,  or 
none  at  all.  - To  conclude:  the  obje6ts  of  thefe 
ideas  refult  folely  from  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  are  identified  with  the  ideas  and  tiiefigns  that 
exprefs  them  and  determine  their  relations.  When 
we  are  able  to  circumfcribe,  witli  the  fame  preci- 
fion,  the  other  objects  of  our  refearches,  and  to 
give  to  the  language  employed  in  their  I'tudy,  or 
in  the  delivery  of  the  ideas  it  affords,  the  fame  de- 
gree of  clearnefs  and  exaftnefs,  the  certainty  of 
our  conclufions  is  as  complete  as  in  the  inveftiga- 
tions  which  relate  to  the  properties  of  numbers 
or  magnitudes.  i 

Jlut,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  intellectual 
conftitution,  from  the  nature  of  our  wants,  and  of 
the  connexions  which  our  peculiar  mode  of  per- 
ception eftablifiies  between  us  and  external  ob- 
jeXs,  this  complete  certainty,  in  whatever  way 
it  be  obtained,  can  exift  only  with  refpeX  to 
purely  theoretical  views.  The  moment  that  Ave 
attempt  any  praXical  application  of  our  knoAv- 
ledge,  Ave  are  guided  only  by  certain  conjeXures, 
founded  upon  more  or  lefs  folid  data,  and  are 
reftriXed  in  our  reafonings  to  calculations  of  mere 
probability. 

The  calculations  of  probabilities,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, of  two  different  kinds.  Sometimes,  the  truth 
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lies  between  two  know'n  extremes,  it  may  be 
lituated  in  all  the  points  of  the  intermediate 
Ipace : but  it  is  necellarily  contained  within  thefe 
limits;  and  we  may  often  approach  to  its  difco- 
very  by  certain  methods  which  tend  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  field  of  uncertainty,  although,  other- 
wife,  it  may  ftill  be  impofiible  to  arrive  at 
any  very  precife  conclufions.  At  other  times, 
the  calculation  collefts  the  more  or  lefs  nume- 
rous or  convincing  arguments  in  fupport  of  fome 
particular  opinion  or  conclufion ; and,  after  their 
ftrift  examination,  we  become  more  or  lefs  en- 
titled to  confider  this  conclufion  or  opinion  as 
the  truth. 

When  Archimedes,  wifhing  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  its  circum- 
ference, gave  the  proportion  of  7 to  22,  he  w’as 
fufficiently  aw'are,  that  this  ratio  was  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  Metius,  by  giving  the 
ratio  of  1 13  to  355,  leflened  confiderably  its  un- 
certainty. Finally,  Woltland  Ludolph  Van  Ceu^ 
len  have  approached  nearer  to  the  exact  defin^ 
tion  ; and  others  may  come  nearer  ftill,  without 
any  one  ever  being  able  to  reach  it.  This,  then, 
may  ferve  as  an  inftance  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  cal- 
culation. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  fecond  : we  have 
ho  certain  proof  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow% 
or  that  the  enfuing  night,  like  thofe  that  have 
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preceded  it,  will  be  followed  b}’  day.  Nobody, 
however,  can  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  point; 
and  we  Ipok  forward  to  the  day -light  of  to- 
morrow, Avitii  fuch  perfect  confidence,  that  all  the 
arrangements  of  our  life  are  governed  by  this 
cxpeftation.  In  what  manner,  we  may  afk,  is  this 
belief  fo  firmly  eftablilhed  in  our  mind  ? Does  it 
not  entirely  depend  upon  experience,  upon  that 
multitude  of  fafits  which  teftify,  that,  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a certain,  order 
prevails;  and  that  the  phenomena  which  they 
have  fo  long  continued  to  exhibit,  muft  continue 
to  manifeft  themfelves  in  future  ? Every  year, 
every  month,  and  every  day,  adds  to  this  probabi- 
lity. The  man  who  faw  the  fun  rife  for  the  firft 
time,  if  he  had  no  previous  notion  of  the  courfe 
of  this  planet,  would  certainly  have  little  reafon 
to  think,  that  it  was  about  to  afcend  to  the  higheft 
point  of  the  heavens ; and  when,  in  the  evening,  • 
he  obferved  it  difappear  in  the  ocean,  he  would 
have  as  little  caufe  to  believe,  that  it  was  ever 
\gain  to  return.  But  when  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  to  us,  that  this  order  is  invaria- 
ble; when  all  the  memorials  and  traditions  of  paft  v 
ages  attefi:,  that  it  has  never  been  interverted,  we- 
can  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  future  continuance: 
and  the  more  the  fafils  that  compofe  the  proofs  of 
this  order  are  multiplied,  the  more  convincing 
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does  our  experience  become,  and  the  more  certain 
the  conclufions  which  we  deduce  from  it  appear. 

The  former  fpecies  of  calculation  relates  to 
very  fimple  fubjedts:  the  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  precife  and  determinate  : and  it  re- 
fers to  matters  of  pure  theory.  The  latter  re- 
lates to  an  event,  eafy  to  obferve,  accompanied 
by  a Imall  number  of  circumftances  fubjeft  to 
little  variation,  and  with  refpeft  to  which  the 
conclufions  are  liable  to  no  ambiguity  in  their 
principles.  But  it  frequently  happens,  efpecially 
when  the  problem  refers  to  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  our  acquirements,  that  the  data  of  the 
calculation  are  very  numerous  and  various:  we 
hnd  it  a very  difficult  matter  to  collect  them,  and  to 
afcertain  their  comparative  importance,  or  to  ex- 
prefs  them  by  determinate  quantities  : in  particu- 
lar, w^e  find  it  very  difficult  to  difcover,  whether 
we  have  really  fulfilled  this  condition ; and,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  interval  betw’een  us  and  the  truth 
becomes  more  confiderable,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  probability  that  we  have  attained  is  weaker. 

Of  this  we  may  take  examples  from  the  fcience 
of  medicine  itfelf;  and,  in  particular,  from  the 
practical  part  of  it.  In  which  the  objedls  are  both 
•more  numerous  and  more  liable  to  variation,  and 
in  which  we  confequently  experience  the  greateft 
difficulties  in  colledtiiLo;  and  determinins,  with 
precifion,  the  different  data  of  our  calculations. 
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When  it  was  firft  oblerved,  that  Peruvian 
bark  cured  intermittent  fever ; this  effeft,  alter 
having  been  well  afcertained  in  a certain  number 
of  cafes,  was  undoubtedly  a very  brilliant  dif- 
covery ; and  there  was  reafon  to  think,  that  me- 
dicine had  made  a very  important  acquifition. — 
But  in  every  new  cafe,  in  which  its  employment 
appeared  to  be  indicated,  a prudent  phylician 
had  to  weigh  carefully  thole  circumftances  which 
might  oppofe  its  exhibition,  or  the  prefence 
, of  which  might,  at  leaft,  confiderably  modify'  its 
a^ion.  The  age,  the  temperament,  the  previous 
habit  of  body  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
would  render  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  ad- 
miniftration,  and  the  hopes  of  its  efficacy,  ftill 
more  equivocal.  For  numberlefs  obfervations  and 
experiments  are  required  for  determining,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  in  what  circumfrances  it  is 
always  beneficial ; in  what  other  circumftances  k 
may  prove  injurious  ; what  are  the  combinations 
with  other  remedies,  or  the  modifications  which 
its  employment  frequently  demands:  and  when  all 
thefe  queftions  have  been  folved,  and  all  thefe 
difficulties  conquered,  the  ufe  of  bark,  in  every 
particular  cafe,  muft  be  decided  by  a quick  and 
nice  calculation ; which  lliould  recall  to  the  mind 
all  the  important  refults  of  former  obfervations 
and  experiments,  and  from  the  comparifon  of  the 
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latter  with  the  different  circumftances  in  the  ftate 
of  the  patient,  Ihould  enable  us  to  difcover  the 
particular  indication  of  the  remedy,  and  lUe  pro- 
per mode  of  its  employment. 

Ipecacuanha  provokes  vomiting,  and  jalap 
purges.  M e have  the  more  reafon  to  afcribe  to 
them  thefe  properties,  as  we  have  had  more'  fre- 
quent occafion  to  obferve  their  effe6fs;  and  we 
have  the  lefs  realon  to  doubt  the  emetic  powers 
of  the  one,  and  the  cathartic  virtues  of  the  other, 
in  the  new  cafes  in  which  they  mav  be  employed, 
as  thefe  cafes  are  found  to  exhibit  fewer  peculiari- 
ties, either  fimilar  or  analocrous  to  thole  which, 
after  a certain  number  of  well-eltablilhed  trials, 
muft  be  regarded  as  capable  of  impeding  the 
action  of  the  remedies  in  queftion. 

M'hen  we  delire  to  determine  the  dofe  of  thofe 
medicines,  that  are  indicated  by  the  character  of 
thedifeafe:  when  we  wilh,  for  example,  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  bloo4  which  it  is  advifa-  ' 
ble  to  abftraft  in  an  inflammatory  affe6tion,  the 
age,  the  temperament,  the  ffrength  of  the  patient, 
the  feat  or  violence  of  the  inflammation,  tl|e 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
difeafes  prevalent  at  the  time  to  terminate  by  fuch 
or  fuch  a crifis ; all  thefe  circumftances,  weighed 
and  compared  together,  Ihould  give  for  refult  the 
quantity  fought  for ; which,  how'ever,  we  are  able 
to  afcertajn  only  by  approximation.  M'hen  we 
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are  defirous  to  determine  the  dofe.of  an  emetic, 
or  of  a cathartic,  it  fs  between  two  extremes,  from 
plus  to  minus,  that  this  dofe  is  to  be  difcovered. 
The  latter  extreme,  will  exprefs  the  mark  below 
■which  the  remedy  has  no  eft'e6l  whatever  ; and  the 
former  will  indicate  the  limits  beyond  which  it 
has  been  never  employed  without  inconvenience. 
In  this  latitude,  the  defired-for  meafure  is  necef- 
farjly  placed ; and  we  fliall  approach  the  nearer 
to  it,  in  proportion  as  all  the  particular  circum- 
ftances,  which  may  produce  a variation  of  it,  in 
the  cafe  in  queftion,  fhall  have  been  afcertained 
with  greater  care  and  precilion. 

I will  not,  however,  extend  the  inveftigation  of 
this  important  point  any  further,  as  I Avilli  to  con- 
fine myfelf  to  general  principles,  and  do  not  pro^ 
pofe  to  deliver  a complete  colledion  of  rules  for 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  The  fubje^:,  no  doubt,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  moft  enlightened  in- 
quirers ; but  no  one  can  difcufs  it  in  a curfory; 
and,  as  it  were,  cafual  manner.  W'e  mult,  in  pafr 
ticular,  guard  againft  the  belief  that  we  have  ef- 
fected our  object,  or  even  underftood  all  its  inir 
porta  nee  and  extent,  when,  for  this  method, 
there  is  given  a fyfternatic  catalogue  of  books, 
like  that  which  we  owe  to  the  learnins  of  Boer- 

• * I 

haave,  and  of  his  commentator,  Haller 

See  note  [ K ]. 
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SECTION  XV. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Analytical  Method  to 
the  Bujinefs  of  Medical  Bducation. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  views  which 
Ihould  direct  the  reform  of  medical  fcience  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  muft  govern  and  regulate 
its  inftruftion,  They  alone  can  fupply  a good  plan 
of  education,  and  a good  fyftem  of  letiures  in 
every  branch  of  it.  One  very  effential  point  to  be 
attended  to,  is  always  to  prefent  to  the  pupil  the 
objedls  in  their  moft  natural  order,  that  is,  to  be- 
gin with  the  fiiTt  or  moft  ealily  known,  and,  by 
their  affiftance,  flowly  and  gradually  to  proceed  to 
thofe  which  require  more  profound  attention, 
more  Ikilful  examination,  or,  perhaps,  even  new 
methods  of  rcfearch.  It  ought  to  be  the  Itudy  of 
the  teacher,  to  develope  the  ideas  of  his  Icholar, 
in  the  order  of  their  formation,  or  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  the  objects  conjunaiy,  and  their 
parts  in  detail,  are  prefented  to  our  view.  And 
the  pupil,  in  particular,  after  having  ieized  the 
chain  that  unites  them,  muft  review  it  from  the  firft 
to  the  laft  link,  taking  care  not  to  pafs  over  any 
of  the  intermediate  ideas  which  the  mind  does  not 

direaiy,  and,  as  it  were,  neceffarily  fuggeft. 
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Since  young  phyficians  receive  their  proper  edu- 
cation, not  by  reading,  but  at  the  bedfide  of  pa- 
tients; not  from  the  dull  rules  of  a fchool,  but  in 
the  prefence  of  nature  herfelf, — in  other  words, 
from  the  infpeftion  of  the  various  fubjedls  of  their 
future  labours ; the  influence  of  the  mafter  is 
chiefly  evinced  in  the  method  of  obfervation  which 
he  recommends  to  them  ; in  the  manner  in  which 
he  himfelf  confiders  the  fubjedts  along  with  them ; 
in  which  he  teaches  them  to  inveftigate  nature, 
and  in  which  he  dire6ts  their  attention  and  firft 
practical  efforts.  The  profeflbr,  from  his  chair, 
delivers,  often  in  vain,  the  moft  interefting  truths, 
in  the  beft  language  : The  minds  of  his  hearers, 
abforbed  in  paffive  attention,  retain  but  a faint  re- 
collection of  his  precepts.  But  thofe  which  they 
have  formed  to  themfelves  under  his  guidance, 
thofe  wTich  they  have  difcovered  and  recognifed 
by  a feries  of  aCtive  aflbciations,  will  remain  for 
ever  imprefled  on  their  memory.  By  thefe  means 
their  acquifitions  become  not  only  more  durable  and 
lubftantial,  but  they  have  alfo  fome  degree  of  ori- 
ginality, and  are  more  analogous  to  the  turn  of 
mind  peculiar  to  each  individual ; and  the  praCtice 
of  deducing  them  always  from  the  objeCts  them- 
felves, excites  an  averlion  to  every  other  mode  of 
obtaining  them. 

We  muft  not,  however,  run  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  carry  the  praClice  of  this  method  to 
’ pedantry ; 
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pedantry  ; for  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  beft  and 
fureft  way  of  forming  our  ideas,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Very  often  it  happens,  that  we 
receive  our  fenfations  by  chance ; the  fcattered 
ideas  which  refult  from  them  are  confufedly  im- 
preffed  on  the  memor}^,  and  remain  dormant,  till 
analogous  fenfations  occur,  which  revive  them  and 
become  afibciated  with  them,  and  till  both  become 
connected  in  more  or  lefs  general,  and  more  or 
lefs  recrular  claffes.  Then  commences  the  labour  of 
fubjecting  to  examination  this  arrangement,  which 
is  often,  at  hrft,  entirely  accidental ; and  it  is  then 
only  that  men  of  genius,  by  ftribtly  investigating  all 
their  particular  ideas  feparately,  are  able  to  de- 
termine their  natural  order,  and  the  place  which 
this  order  afligns  to  them ; and  conclude  by  re- 
folving  them  all  into  a few  general  principles  that 
ferve  as  a common  centre  ot  union. 

Belides,  if,  in  condubting  the  bufmefs  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  generally  found  advantageous  to  begin 
with  fa6ls,  and  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  conclu- 
lions  : it  is  alio  lometimes  expedient,  firft  to  de- 
liver the  conclufions,  and  to  confirm  them  by  the 
indication  of  the  principal  labls ; referving  it  in 
our  power,  to  return  to  the  latter,  in  order  to 
explain  them  in  detail,  when  it  is  necefiary  to  de- 
- monftrate  the  propolition  more  methodically. 
Tor,  independently  of  the  inevitable  lofs  ot  time, 

which  the  method  of  invention  occations,  when 
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employed  ftri6lly  and  indifcriminately  in  all  cafes; 
— a lofs  which  is  important  in  many  refpefts,  and 
which  is  far  from  being  always  compenlated  by 
the  certain  advantages  refulting  from  its  ufe  ; it 
alfo  frequently  happens,  that  the  lefibns  of  the 
mafter  aflfume  an  uninterefting,  and  perhaps,  re- 
pulfive  chara6ter,  from  the  uniformity,  and  we 
may  even  add,  from  the  very  facility  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  The  attention  of  the  pupil,  which  no  ftrik- 
ing  objecf,  no  difficulty  animates,  languiffies  and 
foon  becomes  extinguilbed,  by  the  very  means 
that  fliould  facilitate  its  exercife  and  operations : 
while ‘the  profeffor,  who  fometirnes  prefents  on 
a fudden  ideas  that  are  unexpefted,  and  remark- 
able for  their  grandeur  or  their  novelty ; who, 
from  time  to  time,  negle6ls  a few  intermediate 
obfervations,  in  order  to  excite  the  intereft  and 
ftimulate  the  curiofity  of  his  pupils;  and  v-ho,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  fubjeef,  paffies  from 
analyfis  to  fynthefis',  and  fi'om  fynthefis  to  analyfis, 
taking  care  to  correct,  if  there  be  any  room  for 
doubt,  the  more  bold  deduflions  of  the  former  by 
the  more  fure  and  regular  proceedings  of  the  lat- 
ter ; fuch  a profeffor  will  preferve  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  in  a ftate  of  more  real  and  permanent 
activity ; he  will  impart  a more  powerful  impulfe 
to  their  thoughts,  without  running  the  riff  of  com- 
municating to  them  a vicious  direction  ; and  his 
method,  perhaps,  will  prove  alfo  the  beft  adapted 
5 to 
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to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  under- 
handing. 

It  does  not  feem  to  me,  as  has  been  too  gene- 
rally believed,  to  be  owing  to  any  faults  of  ftyle, 
that  the  works  of  Condillac  have  not,  from  their 
firft  appearance,  obtained  all  the  fuccefs  which 
they  deferve.  His  works  are  written  always  with 
purity,  often  with  much  elegance  of  language,  and 
fometimes  with  confiderable  animation  and  efte6t: 
but  the  luminous  reafonings  of  this  excellent  phi- 
lofopher  prepare  and  referve,  to  the  reader,  nei- 
ther furprifes  nor  difficulties;  each  paragraph  an- 
nounces the  following  ; and  the  fiill  fentence 
anticipates  all  the  relt.  The  trouble  ot  the  reader 
is  fpared  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  concludes  by 
taking  none  at  all ; and  the  author  thinks  fo  well 
for  him,  that  he  foon  comes  to  think  no  longer 

for  himfelf. 

Thefe  rctleHions  are  not,  perhaps,  mifplaced  at 
a time  when  all  the  friends  of  learning  celebrate, 
with  one  accord,  and  with  io  much  reafon,  the 
excellence  and  fuperior  utility  of  the  analytical 
method  ; when  all  thofe  who  intereft  themfelves  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Iciences  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  ftudy,  regard  it  as  the  only  light 
which  can  eni’ure  and  accelerate  the  progrefs  of 
the  human  mind,  and  refciie  it  for  ever  from  the 
chaos  of  hypothetical  opinions  ; as  the  only  means 
of  cultivating  or  employing  our  intelleaual  facul- 
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ties,  which  is  capable  of  introducing  habits  of  juft 
refledlion,  not  only  in  all  the  ftudies  of  the  en- 
lightened and  thinking  clafs  of  mankind,  but  in 
all  the  labours  of  the  artifan  and  manufa6furer, 
— in  ftiort,  in  all  the  ideas,  propenfities,  and  ac- 
tions of  man,  confidered  as  a focial  being.  I en- 
tirely coincide  in  this  opinion,  and  participate  in 
tliefe  bright  hopes.  But  the  true  analytical  method 
proceeds  by  all  the  paths  that  can  lead  to  truth. 
The  moft  fure  in  each  particular  cafe  is  that  which 
it  prefers.  Frequently,  it  colledfs  the  data  care- 
fully, in  order  to  deduce  the  conclufions : fume- 
times,  it  fixes  upon  the  refults,  confident  that  the 
data  will  fpontaneoufly  arrange  themfelves  around 
tliem.  Both  ways  of  proceeding  are  familiar  to 
it;  and  for  the  moft  part  it  follows  both  at  tiie 
fame  time.  Thofe  who  think  that  it  fhould  always 
purfue  the  track  of  invention,  will  have  formed  but 
a very  irnperfedf  idea  of  its  nature.  If  they  attempt 
to  cramp  the  energies  of  genius,  or  to  limit  the 
fphere  of  its  activity,  they  will  end  by  deadening 
it  and  extinguifhing  it  entirely. 

1 fhall  here  conclude  the  expofition  of  thefe  ge- 
neral views,  w'hicli  certainly,  I repeat,  would  ftill 
require  to  be  much  further  developed:  but  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  fubje6t  have  already 
led  me  far  beyond  the  limits  which  1 had  pre- 
fcribed  to  my  pen  ; and  I feel  it  neceffary  to  re- 
turn once  more  to  the  conlideration  of  fome  parti- 
cular branches  of  medical  inftrudlion. 
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C 11  A P T E R IV. 

Particular  Conliderations  relative  to  various 
branches  of  Medical  llefeareh.  r 

SECTION  I. 

On  Anatomy, 

I^EFORE  the  tiaie  of  Hippocrates,  anatomy  can 
Icarcely  be  faicl  to  have  exifted.  Galen,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  the  Afclepiades,  to  whofe  family  the 
exercife  of' the  medical  art  was  for  a long  time 
conhned,  taught  their  pupils  the  ftruQ:ure  of  the 
human  body  by  the  indirect  method  of  diffeQ;ions 
of  animals.  Their  inftruaions,  he  fays,  began  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  and  practice  rendered  the 
fubjeft  fo  familiar  to  them,  that  it  was  unneceffary 
to  deliver  the  demonftrations  in  the  form  ot  wu'it- 
ten  lectures.  But  this  opinion,  delivered  at  ran- 
dom like  many  others  of  the  fame  author,  is  for. 
mally  denied  by  Chalcidius,  an  ancient  commen- 
tator upon  Plato.  The  latter  affirms,  that  Alcmeon, 
the  dilciple  of  Pythagoras,  was  the  lirft  who  dif- 
fefted  the  bodies  of  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
a much  later  period  that  we  muff  refer  the  praHice 
which  Galen  aferibes  to  the  ancient  phyficians 
of  Cos. 
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In  Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  various 
defcriptions  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body, 
which  were  probably  drawn  from  thefe  incoireH: 
analogies : but  they  only  ferve  to  prove,  that  the 
fi:ru6ture  of  animals  itielf  was  at  that  time  very 
imperfeHly  known ; for  if  the  fubjecl  had  been 
ftudied  with  the  leaft  attention,  feveral  grofs  er- 
rors would  have  been  avoided,  which  Hippocrates 
feems  to  have  adopted  with  the  greateft  confi- 
dence. His  Treatife  the  Heart,  indeed,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate;  and  his  enthufiaftic  admirers 
may,  perhaps,  perceive  in  it  a fort  of  obfcure 
anticipation  of  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation : 
but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  great 
man  was  a very  bad  anatomift.  The  only  parts, 
with  the  ftruHure  of  which  he  feems  to  have 

V 

been  accurately  acquainted,  were  the  bones;  it 
being  ahvays  an  eafy  matter  to  procure  human 
(keletons. 

Wounds  or  difeafes,  which  laid  bare  the  vifcera 
or  other  deep-feated  parts ; the  praHice  of  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  prevailed  in  Egypt ; finally,  thh  for- 
tuitous difcovery  of  human  bodies,  which  had 
been  throwm  afliore  from  the  rivers  or  ocean, 
w'hich  the  precipitate  flight  of  a vanquiflied  army 
had  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  which  un- 
forefeen  accidents  had  left  at  the  mercy  of  w ild 
beafts,  and  birds  of  prey,  were  the  only  circuin- 

fiances 
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itances  that  could  have  furniilied  phyficians  with 
a few  tranfient  and  often  dangerous  opportuni- 
ties of  ftudying  the  true  anatomy  of  the  human 
' frame.  But  the  prejudice,  which  on  the  one  hand, 
attached  the  ftigma  of  facrilege  to  the  over-cu- 
rious examination  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  connected  the  idea  of  pollution  with  the 
mere  touching  of  their  bodies,  oppofed  an  al- 
moft  infurmountable  barrier  to  the  progrefs  of 
this  fcience.  Ariftotle  fays  politively,  that,  in  his 
time,  there  had  not  been  any  dilfe6lion  of  the 
human  fubjeft. 

It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Herophilus  and  Erifif- 
tratus,  when  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  had  al- 
ready conliderably  weakened  the  influence  of  thefe 
fuperftitious  fern  pies,  that  anatomifts  w^ere  able  to 
itudy  the  organization  of  man,  upon  man  himlelf. 
The  prejudice  againft  anatomy  was  of  longer  du-  • 
ration  among  the  Romans,  who  were  more  igno- 
rant than  the  Greeks.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  laws 
forbade  the  iiApedion  of  the  human  vifeera.— 
However,  the  delire  of  felf-prefervation  had  a more 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Empe- 
rors, than  the  refpea  for  public  opinion  ; for  they 
frequently  permitted  the  phyficians  to  diffebl  the 
bodies  of  criminals  or  of  captive  enemies.  Un- 
der Marcus  Aurelius,  the  bodies  of  the  Germans' 
were  conflgned  to  them  by  an  exprefs  decree. 
Galen,  who  relates  this  faa,  had  it  certainly  in 
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his  power  to  feveral  of  thefe  bodies,  and 

we  might  fuppofei’  that  he  would  have  been  eager 
to  embrace  the  opportunity.  \ et  it  appears,  from 
the  perufal  of  his  anatomical  defcriptions,  that 
he  had  performed  no  dilie^lions,  but  upon  the 
bodies  of  different  animals,  and  particularly  of  a 
great  number  of  apes,  which  he , preferred,  on 
account  of  their  refemblance  to  the  human  body:^ 
and  although  his  anatomical  writings  are  very 
extenfive,  and  full  of  excellent  obfervations  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  he  himfelf  had  never  feen,  in  the 
human  fubje^f,  the  organs  which  he  defcribes  with 
the  greateft  minutenefs.  , 

The  anatomy  of  Galen  reigned  with  exclufive 
fway  till  the  time  of  Vefalius.  His  errors,  w^hich 
it  was  certainly  much  more  eafy  to  prove  in  this 
department  of  the  fcience,  of  which  all  the  objeHs 
are  palpable  and  determinate,  than  in  that  of  prac- 
tical medicine,  where  they  are  fo  various,  deli- 
cate, and  changeable  ; his  errors  had  become  part 
the  creed  adopted  in  all  the  fchools  of  medi- 
cine. No  one  dared  to  controvert  them  ; no  one 
dared  even  to  appear  to  fufpe6l  that  they  w’ere 
errors;  till,  at  length,  Vefalius,  treating  this  fer- 
vile  idolatry  with  the  contempt  it  deferved,  boldly 
attacked  ^Galen  and  his  fuperftitious  adherents. 
To  him  medicine  w'as,  in  a great  meafure,  in- 
debted for  the  bold  and  more  folid  advances 
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which  it  then  began,  and  which  it  has  fince  con- 
tinued to  make,  even  amidll  its  frequent  devia- 
tions from  the  proper  path  of  refearch.  But  it  is 
to  anatomy  in  particular  that  he  has  rendered 
everlafting  fervices  ; it  was  by  the  fuccefsful  cou- 
rage and  meritorious  exertions  of  this  celebrated 
man,  that  this  fcience  was  freed  from  its  fetters, 
and  that  the  way  was  paved  for  all  thole  brilliant 
difcoveries,  which  at  prefentgive  to  the  prabtice  of 
furgery  fo  high  a degree  of  certainty. 

. ' In  fadt,  from  this  time  forward,  the  progrefs  of 
anatomy  has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  The  . 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; that  of 
its  variations  in  the  adult  and  in  the  fetus;,  the 
difcovery  of  the  chylopdetic  vehels,  of  the  tho- 
racic du6f  and  receptacle  of  the  chyle;  the  de- 
monftration  of  the  vafcularity  of  the  difterent 
organs  of  the  fyftem,  by  means  of  the  injections  of 
Iluyfch;  the  Itruaure  of  the  conglobate  glands;  the 
partial  difcovery  of  the  courfe  and  funaions  of  the 
lymphatics ; the  phyfiological  and  pathological  re- 
fearches  refpeaing  the  cellular  texture  ; the  fplen- 
did  but  too  often  inaccurate  experiments  on  the 
parts  endovved  with  lenlation  and  irritability , the 
more  exact  defeription  of  the  ablorbent  and  glan- 
dular fyftems,  and  the  more  accurate  determination  ' 
of  their  real  funaions ;— fuch  are  the  fruits  of  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  a number  of  induftrious  men, 
who,  by  their  unremitting  labours,  have  fucceeded 
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ill  advancing  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  improvement,  perhaps,  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible. 

This  fcience,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  conne<5led  with 
the  bufinefs  of  medical  education,  prefents  dif- 
ferent points  of  view -in  which  it  deferves  to  be 
confidered.  ift.  It  forms  part  of  the  phyfical 
defeription  of  the  fyftem,  and,  as  fuch,  is  com- 
prehended in  natural  hiltory  properly  fo  called. 
2dly.  As  the  bafis  and  ground-work  of  all  phy- 
fiological  illuftrations,  it  forms  a necelTary  branch 
of  the  fcience  of  the  animal  economy.  3dly, 
While  it  ferves  as  a guide  to  the  art  of  phyfic,  and 
in  particular  to  the  furgical  department,  it  feems 
to  be  now  quite  infeparable  from  pra6tice,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  it  frequently  enfures. 

If  we  confider  it  in  the  firlt  point  of  view,  ana-* 
tomy  muft  be  referred  to  the  deferiptive  method  ; 
it  forms  a fort  of  curious,  but  inanimate  topogra- 
phy. Viewed  in  the  fecond  light,  it  aflumes  a 
more  interefting  character,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  medicine  and  furgery.  While  in  the  laft,  it  is 
connefted  with  the  various  obje^s  of  their  ftudies; 
and  is  alfociated  with  the  greater  part  of  their  la- 
bours, although  it  certainly  does  not  always  perform 
the  important  office  that  is  commonly  aferibed  to  it. 

Anatomy,  confidered  as  defeription,  has,  in  a 
manner,  no  limits.  According  as  the  moft  ltrik-“ 
Ang  objects  are  elucidated,  others  lefs  obvious  pre- 
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fent  themfelves  to  view;  new  worlds  are  opened 
before  us ; and  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon  re- 
cede at  the  moment  when  we  fuppofe  we  have 
reached  them.  However,  in  order  to  make  fur- 
ther difcoveries  of  importance  in  anatomy,  it  would 
be  requihte  to  invent  more  perfect  inftruments,  or 
fome  method,  which,  like  that  of  injeSfion,  would 
enlarge  and  difplay  thofe  parts,  the  Itrudture  of 
which  cannot  be  detefiled  by  our  prefent  means  of 
inveftigation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  minute 
organization  of  the  brain  appears  hardly  capable 
of  being  afcertained  either  by  the  fcalpel  or  by  our 
common  microfcopes,  or  by  injections,  fuch,  at 
lead,  as  are  now  commonly  ufed.  But,  luckily, 
this  delicate  part  of  anatomy  is  rather  an  obje6t  of 
phyfiological  curiofity,  than  of  medical  utility^ 
Although  we  fhould  by  no  means  overlook  it;  al- 
though, even,  it  is  not  impoflible  that  we  may  one 
day  derive  fome  advantage  from  it,  it  is  at  prefent 
wholly  ufelefs ; and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  always  remain  fo. 

Though  phyfiological  anatomy  be  more  limited 
in  the  fphere  it  embraces,  than  the  anatomy  of 
defcription,  yet  it  is  ftill  lefs  fo  than  what  may  be 
called  therapeutic  anatomy.  The  illuftration  of 
the  different  vital  funClions,  as  founded  upon  the 
mere  ftru6ture  of  the  organs  which  perform  them, 
has’already  made  fome  progrefs,  and  bids  fair  to 
make  further  advances.  But  we  are  lefs  in  want 
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of  anatomy,  properly  fo  called,  than  of  a good' 
collection  of  obfervations  upon  the  living  fyftem. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  organization  of 
feveral  j)arts  of  the  body,  refpeCting  the  ufes  of 
which  we  are  intircly  ignorant.  The  experiments 
that  we  might  be  difpofed  to  inftitute  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  functions  of  thefe  parts,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  difficult ; fome  of  them,  even,  appear  to 
be  impoffible,  at  leaft  with  our  prefent  means  of 
refearch : and  with  refpeCt  to  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  I have  termed  therapeutical,  and 
which  admits  of  frequent  application  to  praCtice, 
it  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
contrary  opinion,  which  has  become  very  preva- 
lent, originates,  perhaps,  both  from  the  prejudices 

t 

of  ignorance,  and  from  that  fort  of  learning 
which  is  acquired  by  laborious  and  repulfive 
ftudies.  The  ftruClure,  fituation,  and  connec- 

h * 

tions  of  the  diffierent  vifeera,  the  diftribution  of 
the  principal  trunks  of  the  blood-veffiels  and 
nerves,  the  form  and  difpolition  of  the  bones,  the 
infertions  of  the  mufcles,  the  expanfions  of  the 
tendinous  membranes,  and,  perhaps,  alfo  fome 
other  particulars  equally  eaiy  to  learn,  ought  to  be 
all  familiar  to  the  phyfician.  Perhaps,  we  may 
venture  to  add,  that,  even  in  furgical  operations, 
a fninute  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  very  rarely  of 
ufe.  For  a confirmation  of  this  afiertion,  I might 
with  confidence  apjieal  to  the  candour  and  diferi- 
niination  of  the  molt  enlightened  furgeons. 
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Each  demonftrator  has  his  particular  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  inftru6lion ; and  every  me- 
thod and  arrangement  is  good,  provided  it  be 
clear  and  diftin^l.  When  our  objedl  is  merely  a 
fimple  defcription  of  form,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  at  leaft  in  general,  whether  we  begin 
with  one  part  or  another.  In  ftudyiiig  geography, 
lor  inftance,  we  may  let  out  from  any  point,  or  be- 
gin with  any  country  that  we  pleafe.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  if  the  memory  retain  a corre6t  idea  of  the 
places  and  their  refpeclive  fituations.  The  cafe 
is  much  the  fame  with  anatomy.  However,  the 
manner  in  which  nature  difplays  the  objcHs  of 
its  refearches  is  not  altogether  fortuitous;  and, 
perhaps,  if  demonllrators  took  the  trouble  to 
obferve  it  more  attentively,  they  would  find,  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  invert  it,  when  they  lay 
thefe  objects  before  their  pupils.  Winllovv,  in  his 
Expojition  de  la  StruSture  du  Corps^  feerns  to  have 
paid  fome  attention  to  this  natural  order  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  fcicnce  prefent  themfelves  to 
view.  Lieutaud,  who  w’as  a man  of  fenfe  and 
even  of  fome  genius,  though,  it  muft  be  confeiTed, 
his  two  compendiums  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Practical  Phyfic  are  below  mediocrity,  carried  his 
views  ftill  farther.  It  was  his  objeCt,  in  the  Hijlo^ 
ria  Anatomico- Medica,  to  have  dcfcribed  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  precifely  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  have  been  examined  and  dcfcribed  by 
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the  inventor  of  the  fcience  himfelf,  fuppofing  that 

I 

one  man  had  been  capable  of  accomplifhing  all 
the  labours  and  making  all  the  difcoveries  apper- 
taining to  it.  The  defign  was  beautiful ; but  in 
the  execution  of  it  the  author  completely  failed. 
Perhaps,  fome  able  anatomift,  more  familiar  with 
philofophical  methods,  may  yet  take  advantage  of 
it;  in  which  cafe  the  merit  will  be  almoft  entirely 
his  own  : for  in  fuch  matters  it  is  very  eafy  to  pro- 
ject— the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  execution*. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  demonftrators  will  find  themfelves  fuocefsful 
in  their  infiru6lions,  in  proportion  as  they  adhere 
to  the  method  which  this  view  of  the  fubjeci  fug- 
gefts,  and  which  itfelf  forms  only  a branch  of  the 
general  method  that  we  have  fo  frequently  had 
occafion  to  mention. 

The  moft  interefting  part  of  anatomy  unqueftion- 
ably  is  that  which  has  for  its  obje6l  to  determine, 
in  organic  lefions,  the  caufe,  as  well  as  the  feat 
of  difeafes ; — This  forms  the  true  anatomy  of  me-F 
dicine.  It  rectifies  many  errors,  diffipates  many 
prejudices,  and  becomes  the  more  ufeful  to  prac- 
tice, that  it  frequently  endangers  the  reputation  of 
pra6titi oners,  Who  does  not  perceive,  at  firft 

* When  the  above  was  written,  the  Traile  d' Anatomic  of 
niy  friend  Boyer  had  not  yet  appeared.  In  the  point  of  view 
to  which  I have  juft  been  alluding,  the  labours  of  this  eminent 
fur^eon  have  left  nothing  to  defire. 
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fight,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
exad  comparilbn  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafe,  or 
of  the  variations  which  it  may  have  experienced, 
with  the  ftate  in  which  the  parts  that  appear  to 
have  been  the  leat  of  the  complaint,  and  often 
thofe  which  had  fhewn  noiigns  of  diforder,  are  found 
after  death  ? Who  does  not  fee,  that  phyfiology  as 
well  as  the  pra^lice  of  medicine,  may  derive  a 
number  of  important  obfervations  and  interefting 
refults,  from  fuch  an  inveftigation  ? 

However,  if  nothing  be  more  certain  and  evi- 
dent,’ than  the  ftate  in  which  the  organs  are  found 
on  fuch  occafions,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  liable  to  fallacy  and  inaccuracy,  than  the 
conclufions  which  we  may  be  inclined  to  deduce 
from  fuch  obfervations.  It  is,  too,  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  exaa  limits  which  diftin- 
guifh  what  may  have  been  the  natural  ftate  of  an 
organ,  in  the  individual  whofc  body  we  examine, 
from  the  condition  to  which  it  has  been  reduced 
by  difeafe.  The  appearances  we  afcribe  to  the 
difeafe  of  which  he  died,  may  depend  upon  origi- 
nal defects  or  peculiarities  of.  organization  ; or 
they  may  have  been  occaftoned  by  preceding  dif- 
orders  ; or  the  alterations  of  ftruaure  that  we  dif- 
eover  upon  the  infpeaion  of  dead  bodies  may  be 
frequently  the  immediate  conlequence  of  death 
itfelf.  It  requires  much  attention  and  penetra- 

tion,  and,  above  all,  it  requires  opportunities  of 
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comparing  a great  number  of  obfervations  of  a 
fimilar  dofcription,  to  enable  us  to  appreciate, 
with  accuracy,  the  importance  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  determine,  with  precifion,  both 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  refemble,  and 
thofe  in  which  they  ditfer.  This  branch  of  medi- 
cal fcience,  even  after  the  beautiful  colledions  of 
obfervations  that  have  been  formed  by  Bonnet, 
Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  and  Portal,  ftill  affords  am- 
ple fcope  for  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  anatomifts 
and  pradlitioners ; and  can  be  perfected  only  by 
their  unwearied  affiduity. 

Another  part  of  anatomy,  not  lefs  interefting 
perhaps,  and  almoft  entirely  new,  would  be  that 
which  embraces  the  confideration  of  the  changes 
that  fupervene,  either  at  the  different  periods  of 
life  in  the  ftate  of  health,  or  in  the  different  Itages 
of  dil'eafes,  whether  acute  or  chronic ; — changes, 
which  death,  certain  accidents,  or  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  life,  may  caufe  to  difappear.  It 
would  form  a fort  of  living  anatomy  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  philofophic  phyficians  ; who  ought 
not  to  be  difcouraged  from  the  undertaking  by  the 
dlfticulties  attendant  upon  this  branch  of  relearch. 
'd  he  lieautiful  and  iiiblime  truths  which  they  would 
difeover,  would  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
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SECTION  II, 

\ 

On  Fhyjiology. 

Several  branches  of  phyfiological  fcience  have 
made  great  progrefs  in  modern  times.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a wide  dilFerence  between  the  trea- 
tife  De  nfii  partiiim  of  Galen,  and  the  writings  of 
Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave,  Hamberger  ; of 
Whytt,  Haller,  Cullen  ; of  Bordeu,  Fouquet,  Gri- 
maud,  Dumas,  and  Richerand.  The  mechanifm 
of  the  different  organs  is,  in  general,  well  known ; 
their  functions  have  been  fatisfaHorily  determined ; 
and  that  chaos  of  occult  caufes,  with  which  the 
explanations  of  the  ancients  were- obfeured,  has  ' 
given  place  to  rational  fcepticifm,  or  to  ingenious 
theories,  .which,  if  they  ftill  labour  under  diffi- 
culties, at  leaft  refeml)le  the  other  brandies  of 
our  knowledge  in  their  language,  wdiich  is  daily 
becoming  more  precife.  A number  of  valuable 
fads  have  been  colleded,  relating  to  the  general 
ferffibility  of  the  fyftem,  to  the  modifications  wdiich  - 
it  experiences  in  the  different  organs,  and  the 
connections  which  it  ferves  to  eftabliffi  betw^een 
them.  We  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  elucidat- 
ing the  proceffes  of  digeftion,  fanguifadion,  and 
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generation.  If  the  caufe  of  rnufciilar  motion,  and 
the  immediate  means  by  which  it  is  performed, 
Hill  remain  enveloped  in  darknefs,  we,  however, 
know,  that  this  motion  is  ftrengthened  or  weakened, 
accelerated  or  retarded,  revived  or  extinguiilied,  ^ 
according  to  certain  laws.  Thefe  laws  have  been 
difcovered  and  eftablilhed  by  a courfe  of  attentive 
obfervations : the  power  of  producing  thefe  dif- 
ferent effects  has  been  found  to  refide  in  certain 
agents;  and  the  force  of  the  moving  powers,  and  of 
the  agents  capable  of  modifying  their  action,  has 
been  fubje6ted  to  calculation.  Almoft  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  vifion  admit  of  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion : and  the  eye  is  now  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a dioptric  inftrument.  The  uniform  relation 
fubfifting  between  the  ftate  of  the  folids  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  fluids,  has  been  proved  by  the  moft  de- 
licate experiments,  as  well  as  from  the  moft  fami- 
liar obfervations.  From  fome  inconteftable  fa6:s 
have  been  derived  many  beautiful  views  relative 
to  the  fun6lion  of  refpiration  and  the  produdli'on 
of  animal  heat : others,  it  muft  be  confefled,  feem 
to  contradidl,  or  at  leafl;  to  limit,  the  too  ge- 
neral or  hafty  conclufions,  that  have  been  drawn 
from  the  former : but  a confiderable  collediion  of 
curious  obfervations  and  experiments  has  been 
made ; and  the  different  lights  in  which  they  have 
been  fucceflively  viewed,  hold  forth  the  profpedl 
of  our  being  able  to  obtain  more  certain  refults  at 
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no  great  diftance  of  time.  To  conclude  : the  na- 
ture and  compofition  of  the  conftiUient  principles 
of  animal  lubftances  have  formed  the  fubjefit  of 
fome  very  ingenious  refearches ; and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  thefe  refearches  will,  in  time, 
lerve  to  illuftrate  feveral  phenomena  of  the  living 
fyftem,  and,  particularly,  thofe  that  occur  more 
or  lefs  immediately  after  death. 

It  muft,  how^ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
eharactcriftic  ligns  of  health  and  dileafe ; that  the 
general  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  life  ; that  thofe 
remarkable  relations  eftabliflied  between  the  dif^ 
ferent  organs  of  the  body,  wdiich  luggeft  lo  many 
ufeful  pradlical  views ; in  a word,  that  the  affec- 
tions and  habits  of  the  living  lyltein  had  been 
very  w'ell  oblerved  and  delcribed  i)V  the  ancients. 
In  fact,  every  one  wdio  is  in  the  leaft  convenant 
with  their  writings,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
folidity  of  the  theoretical  principles  and  nraaical 
rules,  w'hich  thefe  attentive  contemplators  of  na- 
ture had  deduced  from  their  obfervations : and, 
perhaps,  lince  the  time  of  Hippcciates,  the 
pothetical  fyfteras  that  have  been  lucccffiveiy 
adopted  in  the  fcience  of  the  animal  economy, 
have,  in  general,  tended  more  to  retaid  the  fu- 
ture and  permanent  improvement  ot  medical  Ici- 
ence,  than  to  promote  the  ephemeral  fame  of  their 
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The  explanations  of  the  ancients,  though  formed 
upon  the  fiinple  obfervation  of  tlie  human  frame 
in  a ftate  of  health  and  difeale,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  anatomy,  or  of  the  phyfiological  views 
it  fuggefts,  without  the  afiiftance  of  experi- 
ments, the  art  of  performing  which  was  ahnoft 
entirely  unknown,  or  of  the  various  collateral 
fciences,  which  are  conftantly  furnifliing  us  wuth 
direct  illultrations,  or  with  new^  inftruments  of  re- 
fearch  ; — thefe  explanations  have  not  always  been 
fucceeded  by  others  of  a more  juft  and  philofo- 
phical  nature.  Several  of  their  theories,  indeed, 
have  occalionally  been  revived  with  fuccefs,  and 
feem  deftined  to  outlive  thofe  which,  at  firft,  had 
fupplanted  them  : fome  appear  to  be  impreffed  fo 
ftrongly  with  the  characters  of  truth,  that  every 
new  improvement  in  the  fcience  only  ferves  to 
confirm  them ; others,  again,  which  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  founders  of  medical  fcience  led  them  to 
leave  in  a vague  and  indeterminate  ftate,  ought, 
perhaps,  after  the  many  fruitlefs  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  give  them  a greater  degree  of 
precifion,  to  be  regarded  as  likely  to  retain  for 
ever  their  original  form.  For  the  moft  ftriCUy 
defined  terms  in  modern  medicine  are  only  fo 
much  the  more  erroneous,  that  they  eftablilh,  as 
certain,  relations  which  have  not  been  determined 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  fubjeCl.  All  this 
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fliould  be  candidly  and  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledged in  a good  lyrtein  of  phyfiology. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  would  not  be  altogether  ufe- 
lefs  to  inquire  the  reafon,  why,  notwithftanding 
the  great  advances  of  the  prefeht  age,  the  an- 
cients Hill  maintain  a decided  fuperiority  with 
refpedt  to  the  arts  and  fciences  of  pure  obferva- 
tion.  If  we  diveft  ourfelves  of  all  prejudice, 
we  may  be  led  to  believe,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  confidence  with  which  our  fuperior  attain- 
ments infpirc  us,  to  the  facility  of  procuring  books 
upon  all  manner  of  fubjects,  and  to  the  practice 
of  drawino;  almoft  all  our  knowledge  from  this 
laft-mentioncd  fource  ; that  we  muft  attribute  this 
deficiency  in  depth,  originality,  and  juftnefs  of 
conception,  which  is  but  too  manifeft  in  the 
works  of  modern  obfervers.  A great  part  of  their 
time  being  fpent  in  reading,  they  feldom  view 
with  their  own  eyes  what  tlie  real  obferver  fees 
in  nature  : for  the  truths  which  it  colts  fo  much 
trouble  to  extort  from  the  latter,  are  eafily 
found  in  books;  and  the  advantages  in  other  re- 
fpedfs  fo  important,  which  refult  from  the  quick 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  are  attended  with  this  in- 
convenience, that  the  improvement  of  the  mind,, 
witii  regard  to  tlic  extent  of  its  acquirements,  is 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  lols  it  fuftains  in 
refpe^l  of  tlie  force  and  permanence  of  its  con- 
ceptions; that  the  memory  of  words  is  often  en- 
larged 
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larged  at  the  expenfe  of  the  memory  of  fa^s ; 
and  that  we  often  neglect  objects  which  may  be 
feen  and  examined,  in  order  to  inquire  what 
others  have  imagined  and  fald. 

To  give  a fyftematic  view  of  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  body,  is  the  principal  obje6b  of  phy- 
fiology.  To  accomplifli  this  end,  it  is  fufficient 
to  prefent  the  principles  or  views  relating  to  the 
fcience  in  a proper  order,  and  always  in  the 
form  of  conclufions  from  the  fum  oTthe  fa<5ls 
obferved.  The  fele6lion  of  the  functions  or  phe- 
nomena with  which  we  Ihould  commence,  is 
perhaps,  in  a great  meafure,  arbitrary;  although 
in  that,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  there  is,  no  doubt„ 
an  order  which  may  be  called  natural^  becaufe 
it  is  the  one  befl  adapted  to  the  affociation  of 
our  ideas.  Various  artificial  methods  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  : and  almoft  all  of  them 
fecm  equally  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  In 
fa6I,  in  the  animal  economy,  every  thing  is  re- 
lated and  connected  together  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  there  is  no  one  phenomenon,  Avhich  w^e  can 
regard  as  the  firft,  or  as  the  laft  in  order.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  a6tion 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  a6lion  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon 
the  circulation.  The  due  performance  of  refpi- 
ration,  again,  is  equally  neceflkry  for  both ; but, 
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without  the  concurrence  of  both,  refpiration  could 
not  go  on. 

Jf  we  endeavour  to  clafs  the  objeas  of  phy- 
fiological  inquiry,  according  to  the  differences  and 
divilion  of  parts,  we  are  itiil  w’here  we  were:  for 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem,  Ave  meet  with  organs 
ot  all  orders  and  deferiptions,  which  enter  as 
component  parts  into  the  various  members  of  the 
body.  The  mufcles,  for  inftance,  contain  arte- 
ries, veins,  nerves ; the  coats  of  the  arteries  exhibit 
in  their  ftruaure  nerves  and  veins,  and  probably 
alfo  mufcular  fibres*;  and  fo  on.— It  is,  to  ufe 
an  expreffion  of  Hippocrates,  a circle,  of  wTich 
we  can  difeover  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  : 
and,  as  in  drawing  a circle,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance at  w'hat  point  in  the  circumference  we  com- 
mence; fo,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowable  to  iii- 
quiiers  in  phyfiology  to  follow  the  arrangement 
which  gives  them  the  heft  idea  of  the  objeHs  of  re- 
fearch,  and  w'hich  impreffes  them  moft  firmly  and 
diftinHly  on  the  memory.  It  is,  however,  fuffi- 
ciently  eafy  to  employ  in  this  branch  of  ftudy,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  refearch,' 
the  natural  method  of  obfervation,  or  that  in 
which  we  begin  wdth  the  objefts  firft  obferved, 


* The  analogy  of  the  arteries  of  the  larger  animals,  in 
which  they  may  be  eahly  feen,  juflifies  us  in  the  prefumption, 
that  thele  fibres  alfo  exift  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  bodv, 
but  are  too  delicate  to  be  perceived. 
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• with  the  moft  obvious  phenomena,  in  order  to  . 
proceed  by  degrees  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, till  we  reach  the  moft  remote  or  fubtile 
objects  of  refearch,  which  are,  of  courfe,  thofe 
which  nature  prefents  laft  to  our  view  and  ex- 
amination. 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  Relatmis  of  Medicine  and  Moral 
Philofophy, 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that 
medicine  and  moral  philofophy  form  but  two 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  which,  wdien  united, 
conftitute  the  Science  of  Man.  Both  reft  upon 
a common  bafis, — upon  the  phyfical  knowledge 
of  the  human  conftitution ; and  it  is  to  phy- 
fiology,  that  they  muft  look  for  the  folution  of 
all  their  problems,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  fpeculative  and  praftical  truths.  Upon  the 
phyfical  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem,  or  of  the  organi- 
zation that  determines  and  modifies  it,  depend,  in 
reality,  our  ideas,  our  fentiments  and  paflions, 
our  virtues  and  our  vices.  The  difordered  or 
regular  emotions  of  the  mind  have  the  fame  ori- 
gin as  the  difeafes  or  health  of  the  body : and 
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this  tburce  of  the  moral  affeblioiis  is  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  human  frame;  upon  whicli  both  the 
power  aiid  manner  of  thinking  ellentially  depend. 
On  it  are  imprinted  in  indelible  characlers,  and 
by  the  hands  of  Nature  herfclf,  tliofe  immu- 
table principles  which  form  the  only  folid  foMiida- 
tiori  of  our  rights  and  our  duties.  Equality,  li- 
berty, virtue,  and  happinefs,  clofely  united  toge- 
ther, are  identified  in  fome  mcafurc  with  our 
exiftence : oppreffion,  tyranny,  vice,  and  misfor- 
iune,  equally  infeparably  allied,  as  it  were  in  a 
(leftru6five  and  invincible  fyftem,  proceed  always 
from  dire6l;  and  evident  injuries  done  to  our  ori- 
ginal nature,  and  from  the  fubverfion  of  the  re- 
lations that  are  eftablithed  between  man  and  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  their  common  organization. 

From  the  proper  ufe  of  our  faculties;  from 
a refpecl  for  that  voice  within  our  breafr, 
wliofe  fuggeftions  are  always  fufficiently  dif- 
tinbl,  if  we  are  inclined  to  hear  them ; from  a 
fcrupulous  and  attentive  obfervation  of  t:iat 
fjiontaneous  dire6fion,  which  our  innate  defires 
and  propenfities  afiume  ; in  fhort,  from  the  ha- 
bitual ftudy  of  ourfclves  and  others,  of  our  own 

fenfations  and  their  objects, proceed  liberal 

fentirnents,  juft  and  magnanimous  ideas,  reafon, 
virtue,  happinefs.  From  a contempt  for  that 
divine  voice  within  our  breaft;  from  the  abufe  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  ; from  a blind  forgetfulnefs  of 
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the  eternal  laws  by  which  the  univerfe  and  we 
ourfelvcs  are  governed,  fpring  all  our  errors, 
vices,  and  fuflerings.  It  is  important,  and  even 
highly  neceffary,  to  point  out  this  conftant  con- 
nexion between  the  different  ftates  of  our  phy- 
fical  frame,  and  the  different  ftates  of  our  mo- 
ral conftitution.  It  is  by  Ihewing,  in  w'hat  man- 
ner our  fenfations  are  quickened  or  blunted ; 
in  what  manner  our  ideas  are  elevated  and  en- 
larged, or  degraded  and  contraXed  ; in  what  man- 
ner the  paftions  are  produced  and  developed,  at 
one  time  acquiring  a degree  of  energy  w'hich 
overcomes  all  obftacles,  at  another  time  remain- 
ing wholly  inert,  or,  after  a few  ineffeXual  ftruggles, 
becoming  deadened  and  extinguiflied  for  ever: 
it  is  only  by  poffefting  ourfelves  of  all  thefe  in- 
vifible  regulators  of  the  human  mind,  that  w^e 
can  hope  to  be  able  to  direX  it  by  fure  paths  to 
happinefs.  It  is  by  thefe  means,  that  we  are  en- 
abled not  only  to  accuftom  the  mind  to  a proper 
way  of  thinking,  and  to  render  morality  a fort  of 
want,  but  alfo  to  enlarge  all  the  faculties  of  man, 
to  increafe  and  refine  all  his  enjoyments,  and  to 
gratify  with  real  objeXs  of  contemplation  that 
reftlefs  propenfity  which  is  inceffantly  carrying 
liim  beyond  himfelf, — that  infatiable  defire  of  no- 
velty which  cannot  be  reftrained  within  the  bounds 
of  fpace  and  time.  Thus  it  happens,  that,  during 
his  fliort  and  confined  exiftence,  the  idea  and 
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conviaion  of  a progreffive  and  unlimited  im- 
provement in  his  condition  extends  his  mental 
acquirements,  in  fome  meafure,  to  infinity. 

The  neceflity  of  fearching,  in  the  phyfical  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  for  the  means  of  direaing  and 
improving  the  human  mind,  is  proved  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  circumftances  that  connea,  with 
the  developement  of  certain  organs,  the  forma- 
tion, and  often  fudden  formation,  of  certain 
propenfities,  and  of  the  particular  ideas  that  re- 
late  to  thefe  propenfities ; and  from  the  at- 
tentive ftudy  of  the  moral  effeas  prodyced  by 
certain  habits  of  regimen,  by  certain  difeafes,  by 
certain  original  peculiarities  of  organization,  or 
by  ceitain  accidental  ftates  of  the  living  fyftem. 

Take,  for  example,  the  infant  whom  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  his  taftes  hurries  inceffantly  from  one  ob- 
jea  to  another.  Do  not  his  half-formed  manners, 
his  lively  but  unconneaed  ideas,  preient  a faithful 
copy,  if  we  may  fo  expiefs  ourfelves,  of  the 
Ityle  in  which  nature  has  fketched  the  outlines  of 
his  life  ; — of  his  quick  but  imperfea  'digeftion  ; 
of  his  frequent,  unequal,  and  irregular  pulfe? 
Are  not  the  charaaeriftic  features  of  the  infancy 
of  our  phyfical  frame  all  exemplilied  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  moral  conftitution  ? And  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  latter  will  be  affeaed  by  agents,  that 
do  not  exert  an  immediate  influence  upon  the 
lunaions  of  the  different  organs  and  general  move- 
ments of  the  fyftem.? 
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Obferve  that  youth,  ^ho  haunted  by  a vague 
uneafinefs,  continually  abi’orbed  in  re  very,  and 
melted  to  tears  by  the  fiighteft  emotions,'  begins 
to  find  ideas  in  his  imagination,  and  delires  in  his 
heart,  which,  before,  were  unknown.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  flame  of  paffion  is  kindling  in 
his  breaft,  that  his  mind  lays  eager  hold  of  every 
thing  around  it,  and  purfues  every  novel  objeft, 
his  Itature,  his  features,  manners,  looks,  and 
found  of  voice,  acquire  a different  charafter* 
*IJis  deportment  becomes  more  firm  and  impetu- 
ous ; his  phyfiognomy,  though  ftill  very  delicate, 
affumes  a more  animated  caft ; his  cheeks  often 
change  colour ; his  eyes  exprefs  both  defires, 
and  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  their  aim. 
—It  is  tl'iCn  only  that  nature  makes  him  fen- 
fible  to  the  language  of  paffion,  which  fpeaks  to 
his  heart,  and  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  which  he 
accordingly  very  foon  acquires.  Do  not  his  ideas, 
his  moral  and  his  phyfical  difpofitions,  all  evi- 
dently agree  ? and  are  not  the  changes  that  have 
made  him,  in  a manner,  a new  being,  folely  de- 
pendent upon  the  developement  of  a fyfiem  of 
organs,  which,  till  then,  had  remained  inert,  and 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  had  fcarcely  attracted 
his  attention*? 

Perhaps 

* I part,  becaufe  I fpeak  of  mankind  in 

general.  In  a former  work  of  mine,  intitled,  “ Rapports  du 
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Perhaps,  this  period  produces  ftill  more  iinpor- 
« taut  and  remarkable  changes  in  females.  In 
them,  the  relations  of  the  moral  and  phyfical 
conftitutions  are  diftinguilhed  by  features  appa- 
rently more  delicate  and  fuperlicial,  but  in  reality 
more  charafteriftic  and  profound.  A young  girl, 
vvhofe  organs  begin  to  be  roufed  from  the  dor- 
mant ftate  in  which  they  had  remained  during 
early  age,  does  not  move  a ftcp,  does  not  fpeak  a 
word,  does  not  caft  a look  that  retains  the  chara6ter 
of  infancy:  the  change  is  fo  evident,  as  to  ftrike  the 
tnoft  inattentive  obferver.  The  timidity,  embar- 
raffrnent,  and  caprice  in  her  behaviour,  which  fhe 
in  vain  ftrives  to  conceal ; her  vague  and  uncer- 
tain looks,  that  give  place  to  an  expreffion  which 
feems  to  dread  difcovery,  and  to  a fire  which 
breaks  forth  with  more  violence,  the  more  thaf 
file  labours  to  difguife  and  conceal  it ; all  thefe 
circumftances  united  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind,  with  regard  to  the  revolution  in  the 
fyftem  that  has  juft  been  affefiled,  with  regard  to 
that  important  operation  of  Nature,  which  an- 
nounces and  produces  changes  of  ftill  more  ef- 
fential  impQrtance  to  the  final  accomplifliment  of 
her  plan.  That  bofoin,  the  undulations  of  which 

fo  often  defcribe  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 

• 

Vhyftquc  et  du  Moral  de  V Uomme^”  all  thefe  ideas  are  illuf- 
trated  in  greater  detail;  See  in  particular  the  Memoir  Gn 
Uit  iofluaicc  o f the  Sexes  on  the  formation  of  Ideas. 
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which,  at  firft  fight,  feems  defigned  only-  for  ari 
obje6l  of  foft  defires,  becoQies  now  fitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  admirable  provifion  of  nature,  for  pre- 
paring the  food  of  a new  being,  whom  thefe  fame 
defires  are  deftined  to  call  into  life.  Thus,  a 
whole  fyftem  of  organs,  the  fource  of  the  moft 
lively  paffions,  and  the  influence  of  which  not 
only  modifies  the  other  funftions  of  the  body,  but 
alfo  gives  birth  to  fo  many  new  ideas  and  moral 
fentiments  before  unknown,  is,  in  the  hands  of 
Nature,  nothing  more  than  the  means  by  which 
fhe  enfures  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  human 
race. 

Obferve,  too,  in  mature  age,  in  what  manner 
the  regularity  of  the  pulfe,  the  permanent  energy 
of  the  functions,  and  the  invetei'acy  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fyftem,  correfpond  with  a greater  uni- 
formity in  the  difpofition,  with  the  more  fteady 
ideas,  and  lefs  lively,  but  more  profound  and  in- 
delible paffions  of  manhood. 

, On  the  other  hand,  take  the  frigid  body  of  the 
old  man,  and  mark  if  that  regular  but  flow  cir- 
culation, thofe  blunt,  and  in  a manner  infan- 
tile fenfations ; thofe  difeafes,  for  the  moft  part 
of  a phlegmatic  charafter,  and  of  which  nature 
feems  hardly  to  dare  to  undertake  the  refolution, 
do  not  afford  the  faithful  image  of  that  tardy 
flow  of  ideas,  of  thofe  puerile  and  irrefolute  de- 
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fires,  and  of  that  repugnance  to  form  defigns 
which  the  individual  cannot  hope  to  accomplifh, 
which  ^11  chara6:erize  the  decline  of  life.  In 
fliort,  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  old  man  af- 
fords both  the  indication  and  the  pi6lure  of  a 
mind,  which,  contrafting  by  degrees  within  it- 
felf,  prepares  for  bidding  a final  adieu  to  ex- 
iftence  by  the  moft  lamentable  of  all  facrifices, 
by  difengaging  itfelf  from  its  focial  aft'ec- 
tions. 

In  the  different  afylums  which  have  been  infti- 
tuted  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  in  thofe,  too, 
which  the  legiflature  appropriates  to  the  confine- 
ment of  criminals,  whole  errors  are  but  a fpecies 
of  infanity,  you  may  find  numerous  proofs,  per- 
haps ftill  more  ftriking,  of  thofe  conftant  rela- 
tions between  the  phyfical  and  moral  conftitution 
of  man.  From  their  inlpefition  you  may  learn, 
that  criminal  habits,  and  aberrations  of  reafon,are 
alw^ays  accompanied  by  certain  organical  pecu- 
liarities, manifefted  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body,  in  the  features,  or  in  the  phyfiognomy. 
And  you  muft  remark,  with  the  fatisfaaion  which 
benevolent  minds  always  feel  at  luch  a dilcovery, 
that  thefe  two  fpecies  of  difofders  are  frequently 
blended,  and  are  ahvays  more  or  lefs  intimately 
connected  together.— I confine  myfelf  purpofely 
to  thefe  moll  ftriking  examples,  the  fubjeas  of 
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which  are  conftanlly  before  our  eyes,  and  may  be 
therefore  fo  eafily  examined*. 

The  phyfiologift,  then,  will  in  future  be  obliged 
to  colle6l  with  care  all  the  fa6ls  relative  to 
thefe  points,  which  the  ftudy  of  man  in  a ftate  of 
health  and  difeafe  can  fupply,  and  their  refults 
will  form  the  balls  of  all  the  moral  fciences. 
Henceforth  no  one  can,  with  propriety,  under- 
take to  illuftrate  thefe  fubjeds,  who  is  not  pof- 
felfed  of  an  exacl  and  circumftantial  knowledge 
of  the  conne61ion  between  good  or  bad  phy- 
fical  habits,  and  good  or  bad  iiitelleclual  and  mo- 
ral difpofitions.  It  is  by  thel'e  means  alone,  that 
we  fliall  be  able  to  learn  how  to  improve  the  one 
by  the  other : it  is  upon  thefe  principles,  that  we 
muft  found  the  rules  of  their  improvement ; whe- 
ther we  addrefs  ourfelves  merely  to  individuals, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  of  augmenting 
their  happinefs ; or  point  out,  to  whole  commu- 
nities, the  means  of  turning  to  the  belt  account 
all  the  advantages  of  their  lot.  It  is,  in  fine,  ac- 
cording to  fuch  view^s,  that  w'e  Iliall  be  enabled 
to  trace,  with  certainty,  the  plan  of  a gradually 
increahng  ftate  of  profperity,  of  which  men  of 
refleHion  and  philanthropy  have  hitherto,  perhaps, 
only  Ihewn  the  poffibility,  without  forming  to 

* This  fubjed  has  been  treated  at  full  length  in  the  work 
above  quoted,  which  is  particularly  devoted  to  its  conft- 
derqtion. 

themfelves  . 
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^hemfelves  a pei  lecl  idea  of  tlie  means  that  ought 
to  conduct  mankind  to  it. 

The  metliod  of  rational  empiricifm,  which  col- 
lefts  fafts  in  order  to  clafs  them,  by  pointing  out 
the  laws  which  govern  their  relations  to,  each 
other,  admits  of  a complete  application  to  phyfio- 
logy.  A number  of  obfervations  have  been  al- 
ready made  : — Thefe  rnuft  be  connefted  in  a na- 
tural order.  Others  remain  to  be  made: — and 
thefe  we  may  fometimes  indicate  by  anticipation. 
In  particular,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine 
carefully,  in  what'defign,  and  by  what  methods, 
all  inquiries  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  made,  fo  a,s 
to  prove  fuccefsful ; and  in  what  manner  the  con- 
clufions  ought  to  be  deduced,  fo  as  to  prove  cer- 
tain ; by  what  charafteriftics  we  may  be  able  im- 
mediately to  recognife  the  accuracy  of  thefe  con- 
clufions ; and  in  what  manner  it  is  expedient  to 
conneft  them  with  thofe  which  already  form  the 
bafis,  or  elementary  principles  of  the  fcience,  in 
order  that  they  may  ferve  mutually  to  correft  and^ 
illuftrate  each  other. 
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SECTION  IV. 


On  Pathology,  Seniioiks,  and  Therapeutics. 


i 


Pathology,  or  the  doftriae  of  morbid  affec-  . 
tions;  Semiotics,  or  the  doctrine  of  I’ymptoms; 
Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  deducing  from  the 
two  firft  the  proper  methods  of  treatment,  form, 
when  combined,  the  practical  part  of  medicine. 

The  great  variety  of  the  fubjedts,  perhaps  alfo 
the  idea,  that,  by  continually  dividing  and  dif- 
tinguilhing  them,  we  fliould  be  able  to  fimplify 
,and  illuftrate  them,  and  facilitate  'their  ftudy,  of- 
ten induced  the  fcholaftic  philofophers  to  fcparate 
that  which  fliould  have  remained  connected,  while 
other  equally  inconfiderate  motives  led  them  ftill 
more  frequently  to  confound  objects  which  had 
no  connection  whatever.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
defcriptive  and  hiftorical  expofition  of  a difeafe, 
the  catalogue  of  the  fymptoms  which  chara6terize 
it,  and  the  method  of  applying  to  it  the  curative 
means,  are  abfolutely  infeparable,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  accurately,  this  method  can  be  founded  on 
nothing  but  the  above-mentioned  catalogue  and 
circumftantial  expofition. 

However,  the  cuftom  alluded  to  has  prevailed 
in  almoft  all  fyftematic  works  : the  divifion  I have 
defcribed,  is  ftill  pretty  ftriHly  obferved  : and  no 

one 
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one  thinks  of  inquiring,  whether  it  exift  in  na- 
ture, or  whether  any  advantages  refult  from  its 
ufe. 

\ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Sau- 
vage,  by  chaffing  difeafes  in  the  fame  way  that 
botanifts  arrange  plants,  introduced  into  praftical 
medicine  a fourth  branch  of  inftru6fion,  to  which 
he  applied  the  name  of  Nqfology.  Sagar,  Lin- 
naeus, V'ogel,  and  Cullen,  have  fmce  produced 
Other  fyftems  of  Nofology,  defigned  upon  fome- 
what  different  plans.  In  each  of  thefe  fyftems, 
difeafes  are  arranged  according  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  refemblance,  which  the  author  fuppofes 
them  to  poftefs.  Neither  the  art,  in  itfelt;  nor 
its  method  of  inftruftion,  have  perhaps  gained 
much  by  fuch  claffifications;  but  tables,  fo  con- 
fined as  to  the  fpace  they  occupy,  and  fo  exten- 
five  as  to  the  matter  they  embrace,  and  in  which 
the  principal  objects  of  the  fcience  may  be  viewed 
at  a fmgle  glance,  eafily  perfuade  the  reader, 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  thefe  objects,  becaufe 
he  knows  their  titles  or  definitions.  Hence,  they 
are  always  favourably  received. 

The  idea,  however,  of  the  claffification  of  dif- 
eafes was  firft  fuggefted  by  Sydenham.  The  opi- 
nion of  Boerhaave  with  regard  to  them,  encou- 
raged  Sauvage  very  much  in  the  execution  of  his 
labour : and  the  fucceffors  or  imitators  of  the 
latter  have  fancied  they  improved  upon  his  me- 
thod, 
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thod,  by  reducing  it  to  a dry  nomenclature,  in 
which  the  reader  looks  in  vain  lor  the  learned 
dilquifitions  of  the  profeffor  of  Montpellier. 

Sydenham  was  defirous  to  pofiefs  fuch  tables 
of  difeafes,  as  under  each  particular  head  would 
have  recalled  to  his  mind  his  own  obfervalions 
and  the  obfervations  of  others ; and  which  would 
have  placed  before  his  eyes,  the  hillory  of  dif- 
eafes and  their  correfponding  mode  of  treatment. 
Nothing,  at  firft  view’,  can  appear  better  devifed, 
or  likely  to  prove  more  ufeful,  than  fuch  a plan. 
But  this  eminent  genius  did  not  advert  to  the  cir- 
pumftance,  that,  in  following  the  method  he  pro- 
pofed,  a phyfician  would  hardly  be  able  to  form 
good  tables  for  any  but  himfelf,  for,  by  tranf- 
miffion,  the  indications  become  alw^ays  disfigured. 
A pradlitioner  delivers  views  of  difeafe  that  are 
perfectly  correfil  only  to  thofe  who  have  received 
the  fame  impreffions  as  himfelf:  confcquently, 
the  inifapplication  that  may  be  made  of  thefq 
views,  by  readers,  vyhom  long  prafifice  in  the  ob- 
fervation  of  qature  has  not  rendered  familiar 
w'ith  all  the  phenomena  of  the  morbid  ftate,  and 
who  have  not  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  being  able 
to  recognife,  as  the  ancients  exprefl'ed  it,  e.v  unguc 
ltonem\  this  mifapplication  of  the  jufteft  ideas 
may  become  the  fource  of  the  moft  perniciou> 
errors. 
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The  Icholaftic  fyltern  of  pathology  has  been 
gradually  improved  in  the  hands  of  a few  teachers, 
whofe  talents  enabled  them  to  introduce  a certain 
method,  even  into  the  inoft  complicated  claffifi. 
cations.  Among  the  works  which  have  been  pub-  > 
lilhed  on  this  fubjeft,  and  dictated  by  this  lyfte- 
inatic  fpirit,  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  is  that  of 
Gaubius,  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  celebrated 
for  many  ufeful  and  learned  performances.  But 
the  true  pathological  method  is  difplayed  to 
greateft  advantage  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
to  which  a few  ufeful  additions  have  been  made 
by  a fmall  number  of  modern  obfervers.  Hip- 
pocrates, Areteeus,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Aetius, 
Paul  us  iEgineta,  Galen,  and  two  or  three  Arabian 
phyficians,  have  left  us  the  inoft  exa(5l  defcrip- 
tions  of  dileale,  of  which  the  art  can  boaft;  this 
no  one  pofteft’ed  of  any  candour  can  deny.  We 
may  further  add,  that  their  general  rules  of  treat- 
ment, deduced,  at  leaft  in  general,  from  the  mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  nature,  are  calculated  to 
excite  our  aftoniftiment,  no  lefs  by  the  fublimity 
of  the  views  which  they  indicate,  than  by  their 
admirable  propriety  and  truth. 

The  pathology  of  the  ancients  is  always  iden- 
tified with  their  femiotics.  Sometimes,  they  fe- 
parate  their  hiftories  of  difeafe  from  the  account 
of  the  methods  of  cure  : but  in  common  their 
plans  of  treatment,  fupported,  as  they  are,  by 

both. 
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both,  ferve  to  refleSl  an  additional  degree  of 
light  upon  them,  which  the  mere  view  of  the 
fpontaneous  operations  of  nature  is  often  inca- 
pable of  affording. 

The  labours  of  the  ancients  have  been  epito- 
mifed  in  feveral  modern  works.  The  brief  de- 
Icription  of  difeafes  by  Lommius  prefents  a com- 
pendium of  what  Sennertus  and  Riviere  abridge, 
it  is  true,  but  neverthelefs  prefent  more  in  de- 
tail. Duret,  Houlier,  Baillou,  Jacot,  Profper 
Martian,  Piquer,  and  fome  others,  have  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  their  remarks,  by  many 
obfervations  of  their  own.  Thefe  monuments 
erefited  to  the  glory  of  antiquity  prove,  even  at 
the  prefent  time,  abundantly  ftored  with  folid 
information.  Their  perufal  will  be  found  very 
ufeful ; in  particular,  that  of- the  Ihort  colledHon  of 
Obfervations  by  Lommius  is  one  of  the  moft  in- 
ffrufilive  books  which  a young  phyfician  can  read. 
By  joining  with  it  the  Treatife  De  prcefagienda 
Vita  et  Morte  of  Profper  Alpinus,  and  fome  of 
the  books  of  the  Methodiis  Medendi  of  Galen, 
he  may  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  pa- 
thology and  femiotics  of  the  ancients,  but  may 
alfo  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
doctrines  which  their  prafifice  has  fanfilioned  *. 

Abridgc- 

* In  this  place,  I deem  it  unneceffary  to  mention  feveral 
modern  authors  and  profelfors,  who  have  attempted  to  intro- 
duce 
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Abridgements  and  fyftems,  while  they  pre- 
fent  us  with  the  rel’ult  of  numerous  obfervati- 
ons,  do  not  always  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  original  fources  of  information. 
Ihe  obfervations  of -the  ancients,  condenfed,  as 
they  are  in  general,  with  rnoft  genius  in  their  own 
writings,  are  eafily  connected  with  the  luminary 
doctrines  which  they  have  deduced  from  them  ; 
and  the  memory  receives  and  retains  them  with 
the  greater  facility,  as  they  are  the  offspring  of 
genuine  rational  empiricifm.  Rarely  do  thole  of 
the  moderns  pollefs  the  fame  happy  charaaers. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  molt  important  fubjeas  having  been 
anticipated  and  defcribed  by  the  former  in  fo 
ftriking  a manner.  Perhaps,  too,  that  remark- 
able talent  for  obfervation  which  is  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  Hippocrates,  in  Aretagus,  and  fome  others, 
has  been  lefs  quickened  among  us  by  phyfical  and 
political  circumftances:  and  perhaps,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Europe 
iiave  really  lefs  natural  penetration  than  thofe 
of  Greece,  of  Afia  Minor,  and  of  the  illands 
, of  the  Hellefpont. 

duce  a reform  into  pathology;  but  I cannot  pafs  over  iu 
filence  Uie  merits  of  our  worthy  Pinel,  wliofe  Nojbgraphie 
is  not  only  one, of  the  moft  happy  efiorts  of  danification,  but 
forms,  in  almofi:  all  its  parts,  an  exad  and  complete  com- 
pendium of  prat^ical  medicine. 
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Whatever  be  the  reafon,  our  beft  obferva' 
lions  are  ftill  in  a very  I'cattered  ftate ; and  the 
fyltematic  works  which  give  a fummary  abltraft 
of  them,  by  no  means  I’uperlede  the  necefiity  of 
recurring  to  the  original  obfervers.  In  order  to 
collect  thefe  different  defcriptions  of  dlfeafe,  it 
is  neceffary  to  perufe  many  volumes ; and,  thus, 
erudition,  which  firengthens,  perhaps,  a few  vi- 
gorous minds,  but  which,  for  the  moft  part,  clogs 
and  hebetates  common  intellects,  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  phyfician. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  thofe  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  reform  of  the  fcience  iliould  conftantly 
have  in  view,  is  to  endeavour  to  adapt  it,  as 
far  as  poffible,  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
all  ; — to  free  it,  both  from  its  falfe  jargon, 
and  from  its  fcientific  pomp.  It  is  high  lime  to 
inftitute  a revifal  and  feleCtion  of  truths  : it  is 
high  time,  alfo,  to  form  a feleCtion  of  books.  All 
thofe  which  are  not  really  original,  or  direCtly 
inftruCtive  by  their  method  of  arrangement,  fliould  , 
be  carefully  perufed : all  the  ufeful  matter 
which  they  contain,  lliould  be  extracted,  and  af- 
terwards they  fhould  be  laid  afide,  perhaps  for 
ever.  When  the  inventory  of  our  knowledge 
ftiall  have  been  once  well  formed,  its  hiftory  ra-  ' 
pidly  fketched,*  and  the  road  that  conduCts  to 
great  difcoveries  traced  with  exaCtnefs,  men  of 
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good  fenfe,  without  fiitiguing  themfelves  by  fruit- 
lels  and  tirelbme  fuidy,  Hiould  devote  to  the  in* 
velligation  of  nature  a great  portion  of  that  time 
which  at  prefent  they  employ  in  confulting  books: 
and  having  their  minds  formed  by  the  perufal  of 
the  fmall  number  which  are  really  capable  of 
ftrengthening,  enlarging,  and  direfting  their  judge- 
ment, they  cannot  be  too  eager  to  encounter,  if 
we  may  lb  exprefs  ourfelves,  the  aauai  objeas  of 
their  labours. 

In  the  ftudy  of  praa.ice,  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena, 01  the  points  of  view  in  which  they  are  to 
be  legaided,  ai’e  fo  numerous  and  various,  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  is  ftill  more  indifpenfably 
necelfary,  and  will  probably  be  found  ftill  more 
higlily  ufeful.  1 he  requifite  courle  of  reading 
for  the  young  praaitioner  may  be  reduced  within 
the  compafs  of  a few  original  books,  and  a few 
colleaions  of  felea  and  well-arranged  obferva- 
tions.  T.hele  books  Ihould  be  read  in  Ibme  meafure 
at  the  bedlide  of  the  patient  j and  the  new  faas 
prefented  by  nature  may  ferve  for  a commen- 
tary upon  them.  The  office  of  the  teacher  may' 
be  confined  to  the  talk  of  indicating  and  deter- 
mining, with  accuracy,  the  objeas  which  Ihould 
be  attended  to  and  examined ; of  demonltrating 
them  to  (he  pupil  under  a proper  point  of  view* 
and  of  teaching  him  a good  method  of  obferva-  ' 
tion  and  inquiry. 
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The  ph^’ficians  of  Cos,  who  did  not  adopt  fo 
many  urelels  divifions,  w ho  did  not  believe  that 
the  perfeftion  of  iheir  art  conhlted  in  fuch  vain 
and  fubtile  daffifications,  were  far  from  imagining 
that  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  the  dodtrine  of  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  fcience  of  indications,  could  be  fe- 
parately  treated  and  diftinguiflied.  Still  lefs  did 
they  fufped:  that  pradical  medicine,  of  which 
they  form,  as  it  w^ere  the  indivifible  members, 
could  ever  be  taught  from  a profefforial  chair,  at 
a diftance  from  the  objeds  of  its  application. 

The  fyftem  of  medical  iiiftrudion  is  compofed 
of  fubjeds  differing  in  tliemfelves,  but  differing 
alfo  in  the  mannerjn  which  theyfliould  be  taught. 
Some  are  communicated  very  well  in  the  form  of 
written  ledures,  or  in  the  learned  converfations 
of  a fkiiful  profeffor.  Books,  although,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  preferred  for  this  Ipecies  of  inftrudion, 
yield,  however,  in  certain  refpeds,  to  deferiptions 
which  the  found  of  the  voice,  and  frequently  the 
fight  of  the  hearers,  renders  more  animated  ; and 
to  explanations,  which  being  more  detailed,  with- 
out becoming  fatiguing  by  their  prolixity,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils ; 
and,  befides,  in  oral  inOrudion,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  prefent  repeatedly,  and  under  new 
forms,  thofe  points'  whk:h  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  firft  properly  comprehend(?d.  But 
the  fubjeds  which  admit  of  this  method,  are  few 
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in  number ; and  in  all  others,  the  profeflbr  can 
be  well  underftood  only  in  prefence  of  the  ob- 
jeas  themfelves.  To  attempt  to  defcribe  a muf- 
cle,  a dileafe,  or  a chemical  operatiqn  to  a per- 
fon  \i  ho  has  never  feen  this  operation,  dileafe, 
or  imilcle,  is  like  attempting  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  flavour  of  a particular  fruit  to  one  who  is 
unacquainted  with  it,  or  of  the  odour  of  a per- 
lunie  to  one  who  has  never  inhaled  it. 


'I'he  Greeks,  we  find  then,  taught  the  praaice 
of  phyfic,  at  the  bedlide  of  the  patient ; and  for 
this  reafon  tliey  applied  to,  it  the  term  elhiicaL 
Namre  fupplied  the  text  of  the  leftures,  and  the 

doctrines  delivered  were  confirmed  or  correaed 
by  laCis. 


At  Kome,'  where  the  art  of  rhedicine  was  ge- 
neially  pia6tifed  by  Greeks,  the  fame  method 
was  conftantly  employed.  The  phyficiaiis  in 
greateft  repute  carried  their  pupils  along  with  them 
to  vifit  their  patients ; and,  in  this  way,  accuf- 
tomed  them  to  obferve  nature  in  its  different 
alpe61:s ; tu  follow  it  in  all  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes;  to  forelee  the  relults  ol  its  fponta- 
neous  efforts  ; and  to  calculate  the  effects  of  re- 
1 medies.  Their  patients,  indeed,  were  thus  ex- 
poled  to  the  additional  inconvenience  of  b%ng 
I too  often  uncovered  and  handled  by  the  pupils  of 
their  phyfician. 
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Lfnder  the  emperors  of  the  Eait,  hofpitals  u ere 
erected  and  maintained,  not  only  for  the  reliel  of 
the  difeafed  poor,  but  alfo  for  the  improvement 
of  the  art,  and  the  initrudlion  of  ftudents.  The 
lame  plan  was  followed  by  the  Arabians,  whofe 
colleges  in  the  Ealt  and  in  Spain  had  always  a 
hofpital  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Arabian 
phyficians  looked  upon  a large  infirmary  as  a ne- 
ceffary  laboratory  for  the  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments  of  the  pradfitioner;  as  a fort  of  galleiy, 
in  which  tiie  young  Itudent  would  find  a difplay 
of  inltrufitive  pictures,  which  books  muft  always 
imperfedtly  deferibe.  In  fliort,  they  no  more 
imagined  that,-  in  their  fchools,  they  could  dif- 
penfe  with  an  airemblage  of  patients,  than  with  a 
colledlion  of  remedies,  or  a chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical laboratory,  or  a garden  for  rearing  me- 
dicinal plants. 

Several  of  the  feminaries  of  Europe,  efpecially 
fince  the  revival  of  the  Hippocratic  fyftem  of 
phyfic,  have  enjoyed  the  ' fiime  advantages.  But 
it  is  only  lately,  that  true  clinical  fchools  have 
been  introduced  into  our  univerfities,  and  have 
been,  formed  on  a plan  worthy  of  the  informa- 
tion and  philofophy  of  the  age.  Not  that  phy- 
ficians  have  not  been  always  aware  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  obferving  difeafes,  in  order’ to  become 
acquainted  with  them ; of  following  the  difi'erent 
plans  of. cure,  in  order  to  compare  and  appre- 
ciate 
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cialc  them,  to  repeat  or  correct  them:  but  it 
was  Iblely  in  conlequence  of  the  zeal  of  a few  en- 
lightened profeflbrs,  that  inftruaions  in  the  true 
})i  aaice  oi  piiyfic  were  foinetimes  given  in  hof- 
jiitals  ; for  the  leaures,  which  they  prefumed  to 
call  by  this  name,  wc/e  commonly  delivered 
within  the  halls  of  iiniverfities.  There  nothing 
could  confirm  the  allei  tions  of  the  teacher,  when 
-they  were  founded,  and  nothing  could  confute 
tliem  when  they  were  contradiaed  by  obfervation 
and  experience:  words  wmre  heard,  but  nature 
remained  unfeen. 

I he  Ichools  of  Vienna  and  Edinburgh  hrft  fup- 
plied  this  void.  The  philofophy  and  zeal  of 
Jofeph  the  Second  rendered  the  fchool  of  Vi- 
enna for  a long  time  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  which,  till  then,  had  been  conceived. 
That  of  Edinburgh,  rendered  famous,  almoft  on 
a ludden,  by  a reunion  of  men  of  diftinguiilied 
talents,  has  not  only  acquired  the  greateit  cele- 
brity, but  has  really  formed  many  excellent  pracli- 
lioners,  feveral  of  wdiom  continue  to  render,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  the  moft  effential  fer- 
vices  to  mankind. 

In  a fmall  work  upon  Ilofpitnls,  publifhed 

* Notwithltiindiiig  the  udive  part  which  this  Emperor 
took  in  the  coalition  a^ainlt  France,  we  may  Hill  venture  to 
praile  him  for  the  good  which  he  has  done,  and  to  praife  ' 
liiin,  in  particular,  for  that  fpirit  of  toleration,  which  he  was  • 
anxious  to  introduce  into  his  dominions. 
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alpout  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  I 
propofed  the  eftablifliment  of  clinical  Ichools  in 
France,  pointing  out  their  advantages,  and  de> 
monftrating  their  neceffity.  ' I was  feconded  in 
♦liis  with  by  all  thofe  who  had  the  improvement  of 
medicine  at  heart.  In  the  fame  elTay  1 gave  an 
account  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
by  my  refpecfed  rnafier,  Dubrueil,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  Marlhal  de  Caftries,  at  that  time 
Minifter  of  the  Marine  ; and  fliewed,  that  to  thefe 
attempts  we  owed  the  inftitution'  of  the  two 
Clinical  Schools  of  lireft  and  Toulon : and  the 
fervices  which  thefe  have  rendered  furniflied  me 
with  fufficient  proofs  ot  the  juhnefs  of  the  views 
that  had  diredled  their  eftablilhment. 

In  179‘i,  the  Commiflion  appointed  to  infpe6l 
the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  of  which  'I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a member,  was  defirous  to  put  in  exe- 
cution certain  projects  which  were  fupported  by 
the  fuffrages  of  the  moft  enlightened  men,  and 
which  were  dictated  by  a defire  to  promote  the 
public  good.  We  had  made  choice  of  the  hof- 
pital  called  La  Charite,  for  the  eftablifhinent  of 
the  firft  clinical  fchool : the  plans  were  prepared, 
and  the  means  were  all  calculated  and  pro- 
vided. Put,  in  a (liort  time,  the  w’hole  of  France 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  too  celebrated  Com- 
fnune  of  Paris.  The  Commilfioners  of  llofp'ta!^, 
believing  their  fervices  to  be  no  longer  ufefu), 
gave  in  their  refignalion,  or  were  difperfed ; and 
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the  little  good  which  they  had  been  able  to  effect, 
was  in  a great  meafure  annulled  : in  particular, 
the  execution  of  the  fcheme,  which  they  had  pro 
je6led,  vvas  fulpended  till  a happier  moment 
At  length,  the  firlt  law  for  the  organization  of 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  enacted,  that,  in  future, 
the  pupils  Ihould  receive  clinical  inftru6lions  in 
thefe  fchools : and  all  the  means  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  render  fuch  inftru^lions  productive  of  be- 
nefit, have  been  combined  with  great  judgment 
and  care  in  all  the  three  ferninaries,  but  particularly 
in  that  of  Paris.  All  that  they  now  want,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  in  their  labours. 

By  particular  regulations,  indeed,  ail  hol'pitals 
might  be  eafily  converted  into  fo  many  fmall 
fchools  of  practice.  Nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous : for  the  young  ftudent  would  then 
find,  in  every  quarter,  that  genuine  practical  in- 
ftruCtion,  which  is  the  moft  neceflary  of  ail. 

. When  they  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  large 
fchools,  they  would  carry  along  with  them  the 
habit  of  obfervation  which  they  had  acquired : 
and  the  other  branches  of  medical  fcience  would 
arrange  themfelves  with  the  greater  clearnefs  and 
diftinCtnefs  in  their  minds,  as  they  wmiiid  have 
collected  the  materials  of  it,  with  fenfes  that  were 
improved  by  this  fame  habit  of  obfervation,  and 
with  a judgment  that  was  accuftomed  to  exercife 
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itfelf  upon  impreffions  immediately  derived  from 
the  objefts  of  refearch. 

It  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  ad- 
vantaiies  of  clinical  fchools  in  o;eneral  : and  it  mult 
be  fufficiently  obvious  how  much  the  multiplication 
of  thefe  eftablilliments  in  hofpitals  for  the  fick  may 
become  beneficial.  In  the  fiiTt  place,  the  pa- 
tients in  thefe  hofpitals  will  be  more  carefully 
treated  : for,  when  they  are  the  fubje6't  of  ufeful 
oblervations,  they  muft  alfo  become  the  objeft  of 
particular  attentions.  The  phyfician,  being  more 
diredtly  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  plans  of 
treatment  purfued,  digefts  them  with  more  at- 
tention, applies  them  with  more  care,  and  takes 
more  precautions  for  making  the  influence  of 
the  regimen  concur  with  the  operation  of  the 
medicines.  Under  his  eyes,  and  alinoft  with- 
out his  afflftance,  young  pupils  are  formed, 
whofe  inftruflion  is  the  more  Iblid,  as  it  is 
given  at  the  expenfe,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  nature 
herfelf,  and  as  it  is,  to  a certain'  degree,  in- 
dependent of  the  talents  of  the  profeflbr.  ' By 
this  continual  exercife  of  their  penetration  and 
judgment,  from  the  view  of  feenes  compol'ed 
entirely  of  facts,  the  pupils  contradf  the  habit  of 
obferving  them  better,  and  feel  an  averfion  to  all 
realbniiig  that  is  not  conformable  to  them  ? they 
acquire,  in  Ib^ie  meafure  involuntarily,  that  true 
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philofopliical  fpirit,  vvliich  in  medical  refearcli  is 
founded  upon  tliis  habit  and  tafte.  Complete 
colledlions  of  tlie  obfcrvations  wliicli  have  bedn 
made  upon  all  the  inlinnities  of  the  human 
frame,  are  loon  formed  in  the  journals  of  cafes 
kept  by  tlie  profelTors ; and  frointheir  compari- 
lon  are  derived  the  molt  certain  rules  for  the 
modifications  which  the  treatment  of  thefe  fame 
dileafes  may  require,  according  to  differences  in 
the  climate,  tlie  feafon  of  the  year,  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  age  of  the  patients,  their 
conftitution,  &c.  General  epidemics,  or  thole 
common  to  different  countries,  and  partial  epi- 
demics, or  thole  peculiar  to  certain  lituations,  are 
obferved  with  greater  care  in  their  variation  and 
returns,  and  are  deferibed  more  faithfully  in  their 
moft  tranlient  phenomena.  To  conclude;  by  nu- 
merous trials,  we  afeertain  thfe  power  and  uti- 
lity of  all  the  known  remedies;  and  we  venture 
to  make  Inch  experiments  as  are  pointed  out  by 
analogy;  a quick  communication  and  interchange 
of  ideas  is  eltablilhed  between  the  different  ob- 
fervers,  who  are  bound  by  one  common  interell 
not  to  conceal  the  fruits  of  iheir  refearches : and 
from  all  thefe  materials,  there  mult  necellarily 
refult  more  comprehenfive,  regular,  and  exadl 
fyitems  of  fcience,  which  will  daily  approach 
nearer  and  near^^r  to  the  truth,  and  which,  fi-om 
their  fufeeptibility  of  being  applied  and  accom- 
modated 
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modated  to  all  manner  of  c Ire  urn  Iran  ces,  Frill 
unite  the  arlvantages' of  prudent  dogniaiifin,  with 
all  the  benefits  of  genuine  rational  empiricifin. 


SECTION  V. 


Htgifine  teaches  the  means  of  preferving 
health,  and  forms  an  important  branch  of  moral- 
as  well  as  of  medical  fcience.  Ethics^  being  in 
i-dct  but  the  fcience  oj  lij'e,  how  is  -it  poffibie  for 
this  fcience  to  be  complete,  without  a knowledge 
of  lire  changes  wliich  the  fubjetl  to  which  it  is 
applied  may  experience,  and  without  a knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  thefe  changes  are  effe6ied? 
Hygieine,  therefore,  and,  confequently,  forne  con- 
cife  notions  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  Ihould 
form  a part  of  every  fyftern  of  educatiom  In 
order  to  derive  the  greateft  benefit  from  our  in- 
telledtual  faculties,  in  order  to  direct  our  incli- 
nations and  defires  in  the  way  moft  favourable 
to  our  happinefs,  it  is  ablblutely  neceffary  to 
adapt  all  our  phyfical  habits  to  the  nature  of  our 
employments,  and  to  the  moral  difpofitions  that 
we  arc  ddirous  to  cultivate  : for  a good  regimen  is 
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often  fufficient  to  harmonize  our  ideas,  and  to 
regulate  our  paffions.  Both,  it  is  obvious,  are  de- 
rived from  a fimilar  fource,  from  tlie  iinpreffions 
received  by  the  difterent  organs  of  the  fyftern  ; 
and  volition,  when  it  is  exerted,  puts  into  action 
thefe  lame  organs,  which  nature  has  fubjedted 
to  its  control.  How  defirable  then  is  it  not,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  ftruHure  and  imme- 
diate fun6tions  of  thefe  ufeful  inftruments,  by 
means  of  which  we  receive  ideas,  form  defires, 
and  execute  all  our  labours ! How  difgraceful  is 
it  not,  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufes  which 
may  promote  ,or  derange  their  a6tion  ! How  many 
ridiculous  prejudices,  how  many  vain  alarms, 
what  puerile  credulity  docs  not  this  ignorance 
generate,  even  in  minds  fufficiently  enlightened 
in  other  refpe6ls ! 

The  dietetic  books  of  Hippocrates,  the  moft 
ancient  we  poffefs  on  the  fubje£t,  are  ftill  to  be 
ranked  among  the  firft,  on  account  of  the  valua- 
ble matter  which  they  contain.  Several  learned 
phyficians  have  commented  upon  them  at  ditferent 
])criods.  Lorri,  in  his  Traiic  dcs  Alimens,  has 
almoft  invariably  adopted  the  general  views  deli- 
vered  in  them,  and  has  contirmed  them  by  all  the 
fabts  which  the  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry 
of  his  time  were  capable  of  fupplying. 

Marlilius  Ficinus,  obliged,  as  lie  was,  by  a de- 
licate ftate  of  health,  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
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l)is  regimen,  collected  numerous  oblervations  on 
this  lubje^l,  and  laid  down  a variety  of  rules  for 
himlelf,  which  he,  no  doubt,  believed  to  be  fafe 
and  ul’eful  : but  as  his  head  was  lilled  with  aftro- 
logical  notions,  and  hypochondriacal  fancies,  we 
can  place  but  little  confidence  in  his  judgment,  or 
even  in  the  accuracy  of  his  recrtals. 

Cardano,  endowed  with  a penetrating  genius, 
but  difeovering  little  judgment  or  attachment  to 
truth  in  his  obfervations ; Bruyerin,  who,  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  phyficians,  joined  a true  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation ; Sebifius,  who  is  placed  by  Boerhaave  at 
the  head  of  all  the  w'riters  on  Ilygieine,  leave  little 
to  be  wilbed  for  in  regard  to  general  rules.  But 
Sanclorius  has  fince  opened  a new  channel  of  in- 
veftigation  ; Cornaro,  and  the  author  of  the  Englifli 
w ork,  intitled,  “ An  Account  of  the  long  Lives  ob- 
ferved  in  the  I’hree  Kingdoms,”  lay  down  certain 
popular  precepts  for  the  prefcrvalion  of  health. 
Lominius,  and  more  ‘latelv.  Mackenzie,  have 
treated  the  fame  fubjeft  fcientificaily.  Cheyne 
has  not  inveftigated  it  thoroughly;  but  his  book 
])refents  fome  refined  views  : and  Arbuthnot,  from 
whom  w^e  might  have  expefted  a truly  philofo- 
phical  work,  has,  in  his  Kfiay  On  the  Nature 
oj  AUments,  conlidered  this  fubjedl  only  in  a very 
partial  manner. 
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To  conclude ; I might  point  out  a few  other 
books,  both  on  gymnaftics  and  on  the  regimen 
of  perfons  in  difeafe,  or  on  the  daily  ufe  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  food.  Some  of  thefe  contain  ufe- 
ful  or  curious  matter;  but  none  embraces  the 
fcience  of  dietetics  in  its  full  extent.  Bacon 
' alone,  from  foine  views  thrown  out  apparently  at 
random,  feems  to  have  contributed  more  than  all 
the  reft  towards  its  future  advancement  '|'. 

But  leaving  this  imperfe<5l  catalogue  of  books 
and  authors,  we  may  remark,  that  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  as  well  as  in  different  difeafes,  the 
fame  forts  of  food  do  not  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fects. Every  ftage  of  life  has  its  peculiar  habits 
and  paffions.  Both,  when  directed  according  to 
the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  and  confined 
^ within  the  limits  which  llie  affigns  to  them,  con- 
fpire  equally  to  the  fupport  of  the  pliyfical  and 
moral  health;  and  to  the  general  developement  of 
the  fyftem. 

In  different  climates,  and  in  different  fituations, 
the  temperatui’C  and  condition  of  tlie  atmolphere, 

* The  work  of  Mercurialis  is  ftill  deferving  of  perufal. 

t I purpofely  avoid  making  mention  of  the  treatiles,  whe- 
ther general  or  particular,  which  have  been  publitlied  on  this 
fubjecl  by  living  authors.  Wc  have  long  been  in  expedatioa 
' of  a work  from  the  pen  of  Profetfor  Halle,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  learning  of 
the  age. 
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the  quality  of  the  waters,  the  exhalations  from 
the  foil,  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it  fupplies, 
of  the  employments  which  it  neceflitates,  and  of 
the  taftes  or  the  wants  which  it  engenders,  ope- 
rate, fometimes  in  concert,  at  other  times  I’epa- 
rately,  in  forming  certain  diftinguilliing  local  ha- 
bits. The  diverfity  of  thefe  habits  ftrikes  even 
the  moft  inattentive  obferver,  who  naturally  refers 
them  to  their  true  caufe, — the  difference  of  foil 
and  climate.  He  perceives,  that  they  are  ufeful 
or  necelTary  in  one  place,  and  dangerous,  or  even 
fatal,  in  another  : and  every  thing  proves  to  him, 
that,  in  their  turn,  they  become  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  external  appearance,  and  even,  in  a 
great  ineafure,  of  the  charabler  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries. 

Certain  it  is,  that  man,  though  apparently  the 
w'eakeft  of  animals,  is,  in  reality,  the  ftrongeft. 
He  habituates  himfelf,  by  degrees,  to  all  tempe- 
ratures, to  all  modes  of  living : he  accuftoms  him- 
felf to  the  greateft  fatigues,  and  to  exceffes  of 
every  defeription:  he  can  harden  himfelf,  fo  as  to  , 
bear  the  moft  fudden  changes  without  inconve- 
nience. His  firm  and  pliant  fibres  adapt  them- 
felves  to  evci'y  flate  in  which  he  is  placed : and, 
frequently,  'in  thofe  circumftances  which  appear 
calculated  to  overwhelm  and  deftroy  his  vigour,  he 
finds  the  means  of  developing  new  faculties,  that 
excite  even  his  own  aftonifliment. 
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The  ufe  of  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink  may 
tend  to  confirm  or  impair  certain  moral  habits. 
Sometimes,  it  may  qperatedireftly,  and  by  the  imme- 
diate impreflions  which  it  produces ; at  otlier  times, 
by  the  different  ftates  of  healtli  or  difeafe  wdiich  it 
occafions,  or  by  the  changes  in  the  fluids  and 
folids  which  refult  from  it : for  all  thcfe  different 
alterations  in  the  fyftem  foon  manifeft  themfelve^ 
more  or  lefs  diftinftly  in  the  ordin  ry  difpofltions 
, of  the  w'ill  and  undeiTtanding. 

The  paflions,  the  peculiar  caft  of  the  ideas, 
die  nature  of  the  intelleftual  exertions,  the  habit 
of  certain  trains  of  thought,  or  their  introdutSfion 
into  a mind  which  they  tend  to  agitate,  may,  in 
their  turn,  exert  the  greateft  influence  on  the  phy- 
flcai  frame.  Every  day,  we  meet  with  the  moft 
ftriking  examples  of  this  pow'er  which  the  moral . 
habits  poffefs  over  the  phyflcal  conftitution, — 
a power  wdiich  appears  incomprehenflble,  only 
when  w^e  look  for  the  fource  of  thefe  intimate 
relations,  beyond  the  organs  by  which  we  re- 
ceive impreifions,  and  which  are  capable  of 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  How 
, many  men  are  killed  or  curevl,  l>y  the  force 
of  the  imagination  ! How  many  conftitutions  are  im- 
paired  and  debilitated,  or  re-eftabliflied  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  renewed,  by  particular  aftediions, 
by  the  flow  of  ideas  and  fentiments  affuniing 
an  uiiulual  direHion  ! Bacon  afferts,  that  to  form 
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fome  new  fcheme  every  day,  is  one  way  of  pro- 
longino;  life ; that,  it  is  true,  vvilclom  inclines  man 
to  uniform  and  tranquil  purluits  ; but  that  tools, 
in  all  probabilit}^,  on  account  of  the  contrary  dif- 
pofition,  would  have  a greater  chance  of  long  life, 
if  their  extravagancies  did  not  hurry  them  into  a 
number  of  immediate  dangers. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  aban- 
donment of^he  occupations  to  which  we  have 
been  lung  accuhomed,  deranges  the  order  of  the 
vital  actions,  accelerates  old  age,  and  fliortens 
life  aiivd,  frequently,  very  obftinate  chronic  dif- 
ten;.  \ have  been  cured,  by  fnatching  the  pa- 
tie!  ' m the  langmu’  of  repofe,  or  the  mono- 
ton f rctircmerii,  and  by  impofmg  new  duties 

upi  i him,  or  changing  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
niti.ls. 

All  the  fa6fs  illuftrative  of  thefe  general  views 
'flioiild  be  carefully  collefted,  compared,  and  dif- 
cuifed.  SVe  may  draw  from  them,  even  at  pre- 
feiu  Ibrne  ufeful  rules  of  Ilvgieine,  which  will  be 
found  equally  applicable  to  every  fyftcrn  of  edu- 
cation, whether  public  or  private:  and  this  almolt 
n(‘n  branch  of  moral  and  phyfical  fcience  pre- 
fents  to  the  inquirer  a rich  and  ample  field  of 
reiearch. 

We  fliould  not,  indeed,  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
defcrii  lion  of  the  difi'erent  forts  of  food,  to  an 
account  of  their  nature,  and  to  the  determination 
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of  their  cfiecls  : l)ut  we  ought  to  point  out  the 
trains  of  ini})reflions,  ideas,  or  dcfii-es,  \\  hich  may 
relult  from  their  ufe;  and  we  oiigiit  to  eitimate 
each  particular  mode  of  living,  with  reference  to 
its  influence  upon  the  ordinary  difpofitions  of  the 
fjftem,  and  upon  thole  of  each  organ,  its  facul- 
ties, and  its  functions.  It  would  he  doing  little,' 
to  determine  the  utility  of  exercife,  or  the  cffedt 
of  any  particular  kind  of  exercife : we  muft  take 
into  review  ttie  various  employments  to  \xhjch 
man  may  be  fubjedled  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  in  diflercnt  circumftances  of  life:  we 
muft  examine  in  what  refpd8;  they  may  become 
iifeful  or  injurious , what  are  the  means  of  ob- 
viating the  bad  confe(|ucnces  attendant  upon  them, 
or  of  renderinii  their  beneficial  effedls  more  com- 
plete,  conltant,  and  certain. 

In  confidering  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
paffions  and  ideas  upon  the  ftate  of  the  organs, 
upon  their  developement  and  their  fun(3;ions,  we 
ought  to  be  no  longer  fatisfied  with  the  vague  and 
general  aiTertions  to  which  phyficians  and  moralifts 
have  hitherto  confined  themfelves : but  we  fliouid 
endeavour  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  direcl  prac- 
tical purpofes,  and  fee  whether,  from  the  compa- 
nion of  the  obfcrvations  which  have  been  alreadv 
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made,  with  thole  which  daily  experience  muft  na- 
turally olfer  to  inquifitive  minds, we  might  notform  a 
colledionof  rules  for  regulating  the  employment  of 
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the  mental  affeSlions,  fo  as  to  promote  the  re-efta-  . 
bliihment  or  prei'ervatioii  of  health.  In  Ihort,  by 
embracing  the  view  both  of  our  phyfical  and  moral 
conftitution ; by  pointing  out  their  relations,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  a6t  upon  each  other,  w’C 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  render  thcfe  doftrines, 
when  completely  confirmed,  lubfervient  to  tbe  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  fyftein.  And  we  may 
here  repeat,  what  I have  elfewhere  obferved  ; that 
the  uniform  experience  of  ages  proves,  that  phy- 
fical peculiarities  of  difpofition  are  tranfinitted 
from  parents  to  their  children ; and  fome  well  af- 
certained  fafls,  feveral  ftrong  analogies,  and  the 
general  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  lead  us  more- 
over to  believe,  that  certain  moral  habits  are  alfo 
propagated  by  generation.  In  laying  dowui  the 
rules  of  regimen,  therefore,  we  mufc  carry  our 
/views  ftill  farther, — w^c  muft  aim  at  the  progreflive 
improvement  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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On  Surgery  mid  Surgical  Operations, 


^ iiiE  art  ot  furgery,  rifing,  as  it  did,  with  me- 
dicine, was  not  leparated  from  it  till  in  the  times  of 
ignoiance  and  barbarifin; — thole  times  in  which  the 


priefts  and  monks  were,  and  defired  to  continue, 
the  only  phyficians  of  Europe.  A pretended 
dread  of  the  Church  at  blood,  or  rather,  the 
profound  Hate  of  degradation  into  which  furgery 
had  fallen,  in  the  hands  of  a rude  and  worthlefs 
fet  of  men,  made  thefe  monks  and  priefts  deem  it  . 
politic  and  expedient  to  abandon  operative  medi- 
cine to  barbers  and  mountebanks. 

In  Hippocrates’  time,  this  feparation  had  not, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  well  have  taken  place.  It 
only  appears,  that  the  right  of  performing  certain 
operations  belonged  exclufively  to  particular  per- 
fons.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Oath,  comes  under  the 


obligation  not  to  praHife  lithotomy,  either  for 
the  above  mentioned  reafon,  or  becaufe  he  re- 
garded the  wounds  of  the  bladder  as  mortal.  In 
Erance,  this  fame  operation  was  for  a long  time  the 
patrimony  of  a fmgle  family,  in  which  the  right  to 
its  performance  from  lather  to  fon,  Avas  recoo"- 
nifed,  and  in  fome  meafure  fanHioned,  by  a tacit 
agreement  and  by  popular  prejudice. 
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Hippocrates  was  phyrician,  furgeon,  and  phar- 
inacilt,  and  wrote  on  all  the  three  branches  of  the 
” fcience.  liis  lurgicRl  works  may  vie  with  his  other 
w ritings : and,  even  at  this  day,  if  we  can  derive 
no  new  information  from  them,  we  may  at  leaft 
perceive  in  them  the  fii  ft  glimpfe  of  the  light  which 
nKKiern  difcoveries  have  thrown  upon  almoft  all 
the  branches  of  the  art  His  Treatife  Concern- 
ing the  Wounds  of  the  Head"  contains  a number 
of  valuable  obfervations,  and  Ihows,  that  the  au- 
thor polielled  a true  chirurgical  genius. 

Cellus,  in  iketching  and  defcribing  the  ftatc  of 
medicine  among  the  Greeks,  gives  alfo  a view  of 
their  furgery.  Paulus  Hilgineta  enriched  the  art 
with  feveral  inventions  and  plans  of  treatment  of 
his  own.  Under  the  Arabians,  it  alfo  made  fome 
progrefs.  Put  it  was  not  until  the  revival  of  ana- 
tomy, about  the  time  when  Velaiius  Ihook  otf  the 
yoke  of  Galen  and  of  the  fchools,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  natural  philofophy  which  0[)ened^  for  itfelf 
new  channels  of  inquiry,  it  took  that  bold  range 
Mhich  has  fmee  conducted  it  from  one  difeovery, 
from  one  triumph  to  another.  Ambrofe  Party 
Pabricius  Hildanus,  Pabricius  of  Acquapendente, 
IMarcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  John  de  A’^igo,  Guy 
dc  Chauliac,  and  feveral  others,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  fathers  of  furgery  among  the  moderns. 
Ihe  leventeenth  century  has  given  birth  to  feveral 
diftinguiflied  praHitioners  of  the  art ; but  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century  maintains  a decided  luperlority,  both 
mth  refpea  to  llie  charaaers  of  the  peiToiis  who 
have  cxercifed  the  protchion,  and  the  importance 
ot  the  ti  uths  V Inch  they  liave  eftablidicd.  oi'  the 
prejudices  and  errors  which  they  have  overthrown. 
Paltin,  Dionis,  Duverney,  hohngen,  La  ireyronie, 
Rau,  Heifter,  Petit,  Lamotte,  Quefnay,  Aionro, 
Louis,  PoLiteau,  Chefelden,  Pott,  the  two  Hun- 
ters, and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  enumerate;  tome  of  tliem  embracino;  all 
the  branches  of  the  art,  and  treating  it  in  a fyf- 
teniatic  manner ; others,  again,  direaing  their  at- 
tention to  thole  particular  points  which  their  ge-  - 
nius  or  particular  circumftinces  led  them  to  le- 
le6t,  have  limplified,  improved,  and  enlarged  it: 
while  the  eminent  operators,  wdiotn  we  have  lately 
lolt,  Inch  as  Dclliudt,  Choppart,  See.  or  thofe  who 
Itill  lurvive,  and  whom  I (hall  avoid  mentioning, 
in  order  not.  to  betray  too  great  a partiality  for 
my  countrymen,  by  na  ming  almoftnone  but  French 
fuigeon.s;  thefe  eminent  operators,  1 fay,  have 
been  continually  removing  the  boundaries  of  the 
art  by  their  indefatigable  exertions,  and  forming 
pupils  every  way  worthy  to  fucceed  them. 

Almoft  ail  the  important  parts  of  furgery  have 
been  fuccelfively  reviewed,  and  have  undergone 
many  ufeful  changes.  The  cure  of  filtulas,  el- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  anus,  the  amputations  of 
the  larger  limbs,  the  difeafes  of  the  bones,  die 
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operations  for  the  ftone,  for  hernia,  for  aneurifm, 
and  thofe  of  the  obftetric  art,  &c.  have  all,  in  lefs 
than  a century,  made  fuch  conliderable  advances, 
that  we  may  juftly  regard  the  art  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  completely  renovated. 

It  is,  1 prefume,  uuneceffary  to  remark,  .that 
the  ftudy  of  furgery,  like  that  of  |)hyfiology,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  three  methods  of  inveftigation 
above  mentioned— the  delcriptive,  hillorical,  and 
deductive ; while  the  ftudy  of  hygieine  employs 
chiefly  the  two  latter.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
, be  improper  to  obferve,  that  inftruCtions  in  fur- 
gery, being  always' neceflarily  given  in  prefence  of 
the  objects  of  its  ftudy,  have  afforded  Jefs  fcope 
than  thofe  in  fome  other  branches  of  the  fcience, 
for  the  deluflons  of  quackery,  and  the  fictions  of 
the  imagination.  The  improvements  which  this 
department  of  medical  education  may  ftill  require, 
are  fo  eafy  as  to  admit  of  being  completed  and 
confirmed  for  ever  by  the  example  of  a Angle 
teacher  fufliciently  converfant  with  philofophicai 
methods. 

With  regard  to  the  improvements  which  fliould 
. take  place  in  the  elements  of  'the  art,  the  obftacles 
that  oppofC'  their  introduction  proceed,  partly 
from  the  imperfeQions  of  its  fcientific ^language, 
and  partly  from  the  too  mechaitical  ctiarafitcr  of 
its  general  principles.  W e have  feen  how  far,  and 
in  what  manner  it  is  poffible  to  remedy  the 
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former  of  thefe  clifadvantages,  and  what  new  dif- 
, orders  may  arife  from  a fimilar  reform.  The'  lat- 
ter inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of 
iurgical  ftudies.  Slow  and  narrow'  minds,  who  al- 
• W'ays  form  the  moft  numerous  clafs,  find  vifible 
and  palpable  fupports  for  their  reafonings  and 
' theories,  in  the  circumftance  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Tor  the  habit  of  reafoning  upon  objedls 
which  they  have  before  their  eyes,  tends  very 
much  to  infpire  men  with  confidence  : but,  un- 
fortunately, a rough  fenfe  of  perception  and 
confined  knowledge  are  not  always  fufficient  for 
enabling  them  to  difcover  the  charader  of  objefts 
through  their  external  covering.  This  cuftom  of 
regarding  every  thing  as  material,  may  lead  theiri 
into  numbcrlefs  errors,  and  muft  often  prove  fal- 
lacious, when  applied  to  practice.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  improvement  of  phyfiology  and  pathology, 
that  furgeons  of  talent  and  difcernmenl  Ihould 
particularly  direfil  their  attention. 

The  inftrumental  and  manual  part  improves, 
if  w e may  fay  fo,  of  itfelf  But  the  treatment  of 
a wound  w hich  is  rather  ferious;  the  infiuence  of 
an  important  operation  upon  the  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral ; certain  extenfive,  though  often  not  very 
perceptible  changes,  which  general  diforders  and 
furgical  complaints  exert  upon  each  other;  all 
del’erve  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  True 
ikill  is  IhewD  as  much  in  rendering  an  operation 
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unneceflary,  as  in  performing  it  well ; in  curing 
a MOuncl,  or  any  other  local  afte^fion.  by  internal 
and  general  means  of  cure,  as  by  the  ap})licatiori 
of  topical  remedies  or  by  the  moft  ingenious 
inftruments.  In  fliort,  fur^ery  muft  borrow  cer- 
tain views  from  general  medicine,  in  the  fame 
way  that  medicine  is  often  obliged  fo  have  rer 
courfe  to  fursical  affiftance. 

Q \ 


SECTION  VII. 

Oil  JMateria  Medica. 

\ 

The  defcription  of  the  means  which  art  ernr 
ploys  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  conftitutes  what  is 
called  Materia  Medica.  Thele  means  or  reme-. 
dies  are  the  productions  of  nature.  Chemiftry 
and  pharmacy  combine  tliem  and  prepare  them  : 
clinical  niedicine  teaches  their  application,  and 
notes  their  effc6ls.  Thus,  the  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  I'ubluinces,  of  the  ex 
ternal  characters  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied, 
of  the  manner  of  their  formation,  of  the  country 
which  |)roduces  them,  and  of  the  changes  which 
time  occahons  in  their  pro[)erties,  forms  a brajich 
of  natural  hittorv.  On  the  other  liand,  all  the 
decoinpofilions,  combinations,  and'  mixtures  to 
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which  they  are  lubjected,  before  being  applied  to 
ule  ; all  the  moditications  which  they  experience, 
or  which  they  are  capable  of  experiencing  in 
thefe  new  coinhinations,  or  in  their  application 
to  animated  bodies;  belong  to  the  province  of 
chemiltry  and  pharmacy  : while  the  obfervations 
made  at  the  bccifide  of  the  patient,  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  remedies,  which,  when  arranged  in 
the  lame  order  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  dil'eafes  in 
which  they  are  exhibited,  complete  the  hiftory 
of  the  latter,  ought  properly  to  be  referred  to 
clinical  medicine  ; for  they  can  only  be  fupplied 
by  obfervant  praclitioners. 

It  is  by  examining,  by  touching,  viewing,  fmel^ 
ling,  and  tafting,  the  different  articles  of  ma- 
teria medica,  that  we  learn  to  know  them ; it  is 
by  feeing  them  decompofed*  and  compounded, 
and  by  obferving  the  cpialities  of  the  prodnfts 
or  new  combinations,  that  vve  acquire  juft  notions 
of  their  chemical  properties  : it  is  by  witneffmg 
their  preparation  in  a laboratory,  by  preparing 
them  OLirfeives,  that  we  form  a clear  idea  of  their 
tranfmutations,  and  of  the  different  pro  j)erties,  which 
the  different  modes  of  preparation  may  impart  to 
them  : and  it  is  only  in  the  courfe  of  long  and 
extenlive  practice  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  real  properties  of  medicines,  and  learn  to 
aj)preciate  them,  in  a vague  manner,  but  by 
their  real  effects,  circuinfcribed  and  determined 
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with  accuracy,  and  with  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular cafes  in  which  they  have  been  obferved.  . 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  difficult,  than 
to  afcertain,  with  regard  to  th^  medicines  we  cm- 
ploy,  the  real  fhare  which  they  may  have  in  the 
changes  that  occur  fiibfequently  to  their  ufe.  The 
obfervations  and  experiments  upon  this  fubjedb 
prefent  many  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  and 
are  liable  to  various  fources  of  inaccuracy.  It  is 
often  no  eafy  matter  to  decide,  whether  thefe  re- 
medies have  really  had  any  ffiare  whatever  in  the 
production  of  the  changes  obferved.  There  are  fo 
many  accidental  circumftances  which  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  phenomena  obferved,  or  at  leaft 
may  have  modified  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  to  difcover  their  true  caufe. 
And  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  afcertain  precifely 
the  particular  property,  which  renders  any  re- 
medy C'(  pable  of  producing  any  particular  efi'cCt. 

If  we  turn  o er  the  books  of  materia  medica, 
we  ffiall  be  furprifed  to  find  the  fame  fubftance 
ranked  in  feveral  different  claffes  and  tjenera.  At 
one  time,  it  is  purgative,  at  another,  aperient,  at 
another,  expeCtorant,  and  fo  on.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  clafs  of  fedatives  that  we 
meet  with  remedies  feleCted  from  almoft  all  the 
other  claffes;  and  the  moft  credulous  can  fcarcely 
avoid  entertaining  Ibme  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  fuch  an  arrangement.  When  applied  to  the 
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living  body,  remedies  aft  in  very  different  ways, 
in  different  circumltances.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens, that  a purgative  proves  I’edative ; at  other 
times,  a tonic,  an  acid,  a bitter,  &c.  The 
fame  medicine  may  become,  by  turns,  evacuant, 
diuretic,  and  iudorific.  It  is  therefore  neceffary 
to  determine  the  variations  which  arife  from  this  ' 
diverlity  of  effefts,  by  a leries  of  experiments, 
repeated  by  different  obfervers,  in  different  places, 
and  in  all  the  different  circumftanccs  in  vvhicHi  the 
animal  body  can  be  placed.  It  is  even  fometimes 
neceffary  to  inquire,  if  the  remedy,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  examination,  poffefs  any  real  and  de- 
terminate properties  whatever. 

Thus,  then,  the  heft  fyftem  of  materia  medica 
would  be  that  which  gave  a faithful  extract  of  the 
obfervations  collefted  at  the  bedfide  of  the  pa- 
tient, upon  the  properties  of  medicines,  either 
" according  to  the  claffification  of  their  general 
effefts,  ,or  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
different  methods  of  cure.  This  is  the  plan  which 
Vogel  feems  to  have  had  in  view ; but  unfortu- 
nately he  contented  himfelf  with  giving  the  refult 
of  the  obfervations,  without  ever  entering  into  a 
detail  of  the  circumftances  which  alone  could 
ferve  to  charafterize  the  effeft  obferved.  When 
he  fpeaks  of  the  properties  of  cuichona,  iov  in- 
ftance,  he  thews  very  well  that  this  fpecies  of  bark 
}ias  been  employed  with  advantage  in  fuch  and 
6 fuch 
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fuch  difeafes,  quoting  at  the  fame'  time  the  au- 
thors who  mention  its  ufe : but  he  gives  no  de- 
tailed account,  or  even  general  view  of  the  lymp- 
toms  of  thefe  diforders^  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  proper  time 
for  the  adminiftration  of  the  remedy ; — all  cir- 
cumltances  capable  of  modifying  its  action  very 
materially,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  confequently  impoffible  to  eftimate  it  duly. 
It  is,  therefore,  fufficiently  obvious,  that  thefe 
loncf  colleSlions  of  obfervations,  often  contradic- 
tory  in  thernfelves,  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the 
reader,  if  he  polfefs  no  means  of  reconciling 
thefe  contradidfioiis,  and  of  difcovering  in  each 
particular  cafe  the  true  caufe  of  the  effect  ob- 
tained. The  work  of  Vogel,  then,  though  excel- 
lent in  fome  refpeCls,  nuift  be  recalt,  or  at  leaft 
revifed  : and  experienced  pra6litioners,  who,  in 
taking  advantage  of  his  laborious  refearchcs,  would 
undertake  to  collect  and  to  clafs  the  fa(^s  which 
he  points  out,  confining  theml’elves  to  a delinea- 
tion of  their  principal  chara6fers,  would  un- 
queftionably  render  a moft  eflential  fcrvice  to 
young  Itudents.  And  this  new  undertaking  would 
be  ftill  more  inftruftive,  if  the  authors  added  their 
own  obfervations  to  the  numerous  facfs  related 
by  Vogel,  whether  they  tended  to  confirm  the 
conclufions  obtained  from  the  latter,  or  to  con- 
fute them  and  correct  them. 
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It  is,  befulcs,  very  evident,  that  the  ftudent,  be- 
fore he  lias  begun  to  oblerve  for  himfelf,  can 
learn  abfoliitely  nothing  from  general  abftrafts  of 
the  obfervations  of  others  : and  when  one  has 
formed  tor  himfelf  a catalogue  of  remedies,  the 
efiecls  ot  which  he  knows  from  perfonal  expe- 
rience, he  will  fcarcely  be  inclined  to  look  into 
books  for  the  indications  of  their  ufe.  Our  ma- 
teria medica  is  already  too  extenfive;  and  we  are 
not  fo  much  in  want  of  new  remedies,  as  of  a good 
method  of  employing  thofe  which  we  poffefs.  Ca- 
pivacci  nfed  to  fay  to  his  pupils,  Difcite  meam 
wethodam,  et  hahebiti^  arcana  mea. 

This  method  of  treating  the  fubjeft  of  materia 
medica,  would  be  altogether  clinical  : it  is  only, 
1 repeat,  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient,  that  the 
inoft  important  part  of  il  can  be  taught  with 
fuccefs. 


SECTION  VIII. 

On  Chemijiry  and  Pharmacy. 

As  yet  chemiftry  is  but  remotely  allied  to  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  The  knowledge  of  the  changes 
which  the  different  forts  of  food  or  medicines  may 
experience  in  confequence  of  their  admi:?^ture  with 
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the  difierent  fubltanccs  which  they  meet  with  iil 
the  ftomach,  is  no  doubt  ufeful  and  neceffary  to 
'the  practitioner  : but  theie  changes  are  tar  irom 
being  lb  various  or  important  as  Ibme  perlbns 
feem  to  imagine ; and,  bcfides,  if  they  were  lb,  it 
would  be  Itill  very  difficult  to  afeertain  them  with 
accuracy.  Stahl  ul'ed  to  obferve,  Chemice  ufus  in 
medlcina  nullus,  aut  fere  7iullus  : — an  opinion 
which  w^as  unqueftionably  true  with  refpect  to  his 
age,  and  w hich  is,  perhaps,  equally  applicable  at 
the  prefent  time.  The  fredi  luftre  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  modern  chemifts,  and,  particularly, 
of  the  French  chemifts,  have  imparted  to  the 
fcience,  and  the  highly  meritorious  endeavours  of 
fome  of  them  to  render  the  difeoveries  that  are 
made  in  it  direClly  fubfervient  to  the  medical  art, 
^do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  furnillied  us  wdth 
any  very  comprehenfive,  or,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fequence,  with  any  very  certain  refults.  We 
ought  not,  however,  to  defpair  of  one  day  deriv- 
ing from  it  fome  light  refpefting  the  relations  of 

animated  bodies,  in  their  different  hates,  with  the 

« 

other  bodies  of  nature ; and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
how  much  the  fcience  of  hygieine  and  practical 
medicine  would  be  benefited  by  Inch  illuftrations. 
But  the  experiments  necelfary  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object  are  not  to  be  made  in  laboratories  : 
it  is  not  by  operating  upon  bodies  devoid  of  life 
and  fenfibiiity,  that  we  can  expeCt  to  arrive  at 
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refults  which  &all  be  all  equally  lure  and  appli- 
cable to  praaical  purpoles.  It  is  by  the  oblerva- 
tion  of  the  living  and  fenfitive  frame;  it  is  at  the 
bedfide  of  the  patient,  and  in  large  infirmariej, 
that  we  muft  praaile  this  new,  this  animated  cha- 
niiftiy,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  of  wdiich  all  the  pi'o- 
dufts  become  disfigured  the  moment  that  death 
takes  place,  do  be  fufceptible  of  application  to 
dietetics  and  praaical  medicine,  thefe  refults,  and 
the  theoretical  confequences  which  flow  from 
them,  fliould  be.fupplied  by  obfervations  relating 
to  thefe  fubjeas  ; for  they  will  be  juft,  only  in 
as  far  as  they  reft  upon  fkas  immediately  de* 
duced  from  them. 

In  the  pielent  Itate  of  our  knowdedge,  chemifiry 
is  the  guide  of  natural  hiftory ; it  points  out  the 
means  by  which  the  arts  may  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  its  various  treafures ; it  prepares,  combines, 
and  multiplies  the  fubftances  which  are  capable  ' 
of  fupplying  our  wants ; it  begins  to  flied  its  light 
upon  the  ditferent  branches  of  phyfics  properly 
fo  called  ; and  feveral  phenomena,  which  had 
been  till  lately  but  imperfeaiy  underftood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  clafs  of  combinations  or  de- 
compofitions  of  which  chemiftry  has  difcovered 
the  laws.  To  conclude:  this  fcience,  from  wliich 
almoft  all  the  arts  derive  afliftance,  is,  as  it  were, 
connate  with  pharmacy;  it  forms,  indeed,  piart 
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of  it;  and  it  is  from  this  foience  that  medicine  has 
derived  a number  of  its  inoft  powerful  remedies. 

Chemiftry,  after  having  long  remained  the  in- 
heritance of  quacks  and  enthufiafis,  is  now  di- 
ligently cultivated  by  the  heft  informed  and  moft 
' diftinguiihed  men  of  the  age.  After  having  fp 
often  ferved  as  an  inftrumcnt  of  folly;  after  hav- 
ing corrupted,  by  its  pernicious  influence,  various 
branches  of  natural  fcience  ; it  has  at  length  af- 
fumed  a truly  philofophical  charadfer,  and  follows 
the  moft  fure  and  unerring  path  of  refearch — Such 
is  the  realcaufe  of  its  rapid  and  fplendid  fuccefs. 

rharmaccutical  chemiftry  has  followed  the  fame 
career,  and  is  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit.  Its 
proceffes  have  been  becoming,  every  da\',  more 
firaple  and  more  rational.  The  trafli  with  which 
our  pharmacopeias  and  difpenfatories  abounded, 
is  gradually  diiappearing;  and  although  the  reform 
he  far  from  complete,  yet,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  begun,  we  may  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  follies  and  puerilities  with  which 
ofiicinal  preparations  and  prefcriptions  formerly 
teemed,  cannot  long  refift  the  powerful  influence 
of  reafon. 

This  reform  is,  in  a great  meafurc,  the  work  of 
Eaunie  * ; it  is  he,  at  leafr,  who  firft  cxpofed  the 

* When  my  refpeftable  colleague,  Deyeux,  lliall  have  pub- 
liflmd  his  Pharmacy,  we  may  con(ider  this  reform  as  in  a 
maimer  terminated. 
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grofs  abfurdity  of  feveral  preparations,  the  ineffi- 
cacy of  others,  and  the  improper  practices  of 
^ drugo-ifts  and  pharmacifts.'  Since  his  time  many 
of  thefe  abufes  have  been  correfted,  as  far,  at 
leaft,  as  the  nature  of  a trade,  where  probity  has 
no  guarantee  but  itfelf,  would  allow  it  to  be : and 
the  pharmacopeias  have  gradually  reduced  the 
number  of  their  formulas,  and  baniffied  the  com- 
plicated procefles  of  the  ancients,  the  futility  of 

which  has  been  demonltrated  by  our  recent  ac- 
quirements. 

It  is  not  by  the  perufal  of  books,  that  we  can 
hope  to  learn  chemiftry  and  pharmacy ; but  by 
witneffing  the  various  procefles  of  thefe  arts,  by 
performing  them  ourfelves,  and  by  rendering  our- 
felve^  familiar  with  the  fubjedts  of  them,  and  the 
inftrurnents  by  which  they  are  efleaed.— tins 
method,  we  mult  again  beg  leave  to  obfefve,  ap- 
plicable as  it  is  to  all  praftical  ftudies,  is  fo  ex- 
cellent in  itfelf,  that  the  talents  of  the  profeflbr 
become  in  a manner  fuperfluous,  and  nature  her- 
felf,  that  is,  the  prefence  of  the  objeas  of  re- 
fearch,  correfts  almoft  all  the  miltakes  which  he 
may  commit  in  ins  oral  inftruaions.  > 

In  quitting  this  fubjea,  it  is,  I prefume,  un- 
neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  method  of  ana- 
lyfis  and  recompofltion  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
chemiftry.  W'e  know  what  great  advantages  this 
fcience  has  derived  from  a more  ftri6t  application 
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of  philofopliical  methods.  By  employing  them, 
upon  material  and  fenfible  objefts,  it  has  improved 
the  methods  themfelvcs,  and  the  fame  analyfis, 
which  it  fo  conftantly  pra6lifes,  has,  when  han- 
dled in  a ildlful  and  coniiderate  manner,  no  longer 
appeared  inapplicable  to  intellectual  fubjeCts. 
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SECTION  IX. 

On  Botany. 

Several  branches  of  fcience  were  ably  and 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  the  ancients ; while 
many  others,  on  the  contrary,  remained  in  a ftate 
of  infancy.  The  practical  works  of  Hippocrates 
are  admirable : but  his  w ritings  on  Anatomy  and 
Materia  Medica  are  below  mediocrity.  The  “ Hif- 
tory  of  Animals”  by  Ariftotle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model  of  compofition,  both  for  the  manner  of 
pourtraying  the  general  characters  and  analogies 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  for  the  extreme  accu- 
racy of  its  details  : — never  was  nature  delineated 
with  a more  fteady  hand.  His  “ Natural  Philo- 
fophy”,  again,  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  author; 
but  we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a tilTue  of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  the 
offspring  of  a fubtilc  and  mifguided  iinaginatioi^ ; 
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and  with  refpea  to  the  language  which  lie  there 

employs,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find 

any  where  elle  an  example  of  fuch  a caballiftical 
jargon. 

While  certain  branches  of  phyfical  refearch 
ha\e  made  great  and  rapid  advances,  others  have 
languillied  in  an  obfcurity,  for  which  it  is  not 
always  eafy  to  account;  and  have  remained  in 
the  back-ground,  notwithftanding  the  accelerating 
impulfe,  which  they  feemed  likely  to  receive  froni 
a belief  of  their  neceffity,  or  from  the  popular 
prejudices  in  their  favour. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Botany,  which  before 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  can  fcarcely  be  faid  td 
have  exifted.  Ihis  diftinguiflicd  writer  mentions 
a gieat  number  of  plants  ; but  he  confines  himfelf 
to  a defcription  of  their  medical  properties.— 

1 heophraftus  and  Dioleorides  created  the  fcience: 
Phny  and  Galen  enriched  it,  but  without  reduc- 
ing it  to  fyftem : and  the  Arabians  left  it  nearly 
in  the  fame  hate,  in  which  they  had  received  it 
from  the  ancients.  ' 

Among  the  moderns,  IMatthiolus,  Faloppia,  and 
Fabius  Columna,  revived  the  fcience  ; while  John 
and  Cafpard  Bauhin,  Casfalpinus,  and  Geffiner, 
reformed  it  and  improved  it.  It  has  been  recaft, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  renovated,  by  Tournefoi  t, 
who,  after  expofmg  the  imperfeaions  of  the  methods 
that  prevailed  in  his  tinie,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
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jeft,  and  the  peii'everance  to  accomplifli  the  plan 
of  its  entire  reform.  This  plan,  which  was  at  once 
fimple  and  comprehenfive,  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  by  a ftrong  mind,  and  executed  only 
by  the  moft  indefatigable  exertions. 

Kay,  though  living  in  retirement,  with  fewbooks^ 
and  without  the  means  of  undertaking  extenfive 
^ournies,  has,  notwithftanding,  made  many  ufeful 
refearches,  and  fuggefted  many  ufeful  views.  He 
was  the  firft  who  perceived  the  neceffity  which 
there  is,  if  we  wiib  to  avoid  confufion,  for  diftin- 
guiihing  plants  not  according  to  the  refemblance 
of  a tingle  part,  but  according  to  that  of  all,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  the  moft  important  parts.  Although 
in  practice  this  fyltein  be  liable  to  many  difficulties; 
vet  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  recommends  it- 
felf  by  its  accuracy,  and  that,  in  general,  it  ac- 
cords very  well  with  the  external  forms  of  plants, 
and  even  with  their  properties. 

Among  the  fyftems  which  have  fmce  been  pro- 
pofecf,  that  of  Linnaeus  will  always  hold  a diftin- 
guiffied  rank.  It  ftill  ferves  for  the  foundation, 
or,  at  leaft,  the  companion  of  the  arrangements  to 
which  a more  advanced  ftate  of  knowledge,  and 
a more  found  metiiod  of  philofophizing,  have; 
given  birth. 

This  fyftem  is  indebted,  perhaps,  for  all  its  ce- 
lebrity to  the  ingenious  obfervation  upon  which  it 
is  founded : and,  perhaps,  its_  real  advantages, 
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whether  with  reference  to  the  mere  botanical  ex- 
amination of  plants,  or  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  ufes,  maj  be  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  illutlrious  authors  of  the 
fyltem  adopted  in  the  Jardin  National  feem  to 
have  formed  the  fame  opinion  of  its  merits.  They 
did  not  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  confine 
themfelves  to  a fmgle  chara6f.eriltic  in  the  claffifi- 
cation  of  the  different  fpecies  of  plants : their 
arrangement  cornprifes  and  combines,  in  a man- 
nei,  all  of  them  ; and  by  adding  tlieir  own  obfer- 
vations  to  thofe  of  their  predeceffors,  they  have 
neceffarily  produced  a ufeful  and  highly  finifhed 
performance. 

Botanifts  feem,  in  general,  to  have  taken  the 
fame  pains  to  deftroy  the  relations  which  their 
fcience  has  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
they  fhould  have  employed  in  fearching  for  them 
and  in  multiplying  them.  They  feduloufly  avoid 
the  confideration  of  vegetables  in  any,other  light 
than  that  of  their  bare  defeription  : their  proper- 
ties and  ufes  are  alinoft  entirely  overlooked  by 
them  : and  fome  of  them  would  even  be  indi'mant 
if  the  fyftems  of  arrangement  difeovered  any  traces 
of  thefe  important  particulars.  All  attempts  to 
introduce,  into  botany,  vie^vs  relating  to  medicine 
or  the  arts,  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  tending 
to  disfigure  the  fcience. 
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But  this  mode  of  infulatins;  the  ftudy  of  bo- 
tany, and  of  reducing  it  to  the  ftate  of  a dry 
nomenclature,  may  be  confidered  as  tlie  principal 
caufe  of  the  averfion  which  many  perfoiis  of  ex- 
cellent uaderftanding  feel  for  its  ftudy.  d o tliis 
circumftance,  too,  we  muft  attribute  the  remark- 
able tendency,  which  it  has  to  fatigue,  olien  to 
no  pLirpoie,  thofc  memories  which  can  retain  ideas 
only  by  reafoning  And,  if  men  of  great  judg- 
ment and  difcernment  have  long  refufed  it  tlie 
title  and  charafters  of  a real  I’cience,  we  may 
reafonably  impute  the  blame  to  this  fingular  de- 
termination, on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  to  allow 
hardly  any  ufeful  application  to  be  made  of  it  to 
other  branches  of  iihyhcal  refcarch. 

I am  aware,  that  when  the  objecf  is  to  clafs 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  plants,  only  a linall 
number  of  wliicii  are  known  by  their  properties, 
it  may  be  deemed  fuperfiiuous  to  take  into 
conhderation  this  charahleriitic,  which  appears  lb 
clfeiitial  in  the  eyes  of  the  unenlightened  clafs. 
I3ut  fo  much  the  worfe,  perhaps,  for  thofe  who 
can  learn  and  retain  fo  many  names  and  defcrip- 
tive  terms,  to  which  no  ideas  are  attached  but 
thofe  of  lome  particular  forms,  or  other  exter- 
nal charafters ! 

llotany,  then,  may  be  confidered  in  two  very 
different  points  of  view ; in  the  firft  place,  as  a 
firnplc  claffification  of  all  the  bodies  belonging  to 
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tlie  vegetable  kingdom ; fecoiidl}^,  as  one  of  the 
great  magazines  of  nature,  from  which  medicine 
borrows  feveral  powerful  remedies,  and  from 
which  the  arts  derive  many  ufeful  materials. 

Viewed  in  the  former  light,  botany  would  be 
a mere  nomenclature,  at  leaft,  if  the  fyftem  on 
which  we  have  juft  been  animadverting  be  perfe- 
vered  in.  Now,  we  may  often  have  occalion  to 
confult  a fyftem  of  nomenclature  : but  the  barren 
profpedt  it  affords,  can  neither  deliglit  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  intereft  the  underftanding. 

In  the  fecond  point  of  view,  botany  prefents  an 
ample  field  for  experimental  refearch  ; and  aims 
at  the  difeovery  of  relations,  which  it  is  both 
nfeful  to  know  and  curious  to  determine.  Syf- 
tematic  methods,  which  would  faithfully  deli- 
neate thefe  relations,  would  ferve  to  gratify  our 
riatural  thirft  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  laud- 
aide  defire  of  applying  the  refults  of  our  feientihe 
inquiries  to  the  pradical  bufmefs  of  life,  and  of 
rendering  them  fubfervienf  to  our  daily  wants. 
This  popular  fyftem  of  botany  would  not  be 
formed  upon  the  narrow^  plan  of  Chomel,  which 
is  not  fufficient  even  for  the  medical  part  to  which 
he  has  confined  himfelf;  but  it  would  compre- 
hend all  the  ufes  of  vegetables ; and  their  diftri- 
bution  w'ould  be  regulated  according  to  the  ana- 
logy of  their  properties, 
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Perhaps,  in  fuch  a cafe,  it  might  be  aclvifable 
to  have  recourfe  to  two  methods  of  claffihcation  ; 
the  one  comprehending  the  different  ff)ecies  of 
nutritive,  pharmaceutical,  or  ppifonous  plants; 
the  other,  thofe  wdiich  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
or  applied  to  certain  purpofes  of  inferior  confe- 
quence,  or  relatively  to  which  ignorance  and  error 
are  lefs  prejudicial.  Might  not  this  prove  the 
means  of  giving  a very  general  attradlion  to  a 
fcience,  the  objefts  of  which  are  capable  of  af- 
fording us  fuch  great  and  refined  enjoyments?  , 
For  nature  feems  to  delight  in  clothing  the  plants 
in  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  colours,  in  impreg- 
nating them  with  the  moft  delicious  perfumes. 
We  breathe,  as  it  were,  a new  life  with  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  gardens  and  of  groves,  as  all  of 
us  muft  have  very  often  experienced,  and  always 
with  reiterated  pleafure : but  a dry  fcholaltic 
method  of  contemplating  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
muft  weaken  thefe  agreeable  impreffipns,  and  leave 
few  traces  of  them  in  the  memory.  The  illufions 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  fentiments  that  are 
deareft  to  the  heart,  blended,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  ideas  of  verdure  and  flowers,  do  not 
make  the  ftudy  of  a catalogue  lefs  jnfipid  and 
monotonous,  than  it  naturally  is,  or  prevent  the 
pleafure  of  contemplating  objects  that  are  both 
curious  and  interefting,  from  being  entirely  loll 
amid  tlie  labour  of  learning  names,  in  general  very 
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unmeaning,  or  technical  phrafes,  (which  are  but 
more  circumltantial  names)  or  arbitrary  defini- 
tions. 

But  botany  contains  within  itlelf  many  fruitful 
fources  of  dilcovery  ; and  the  mod  eminent  men 
xvho  cultivate  it  begin  to  be  no  longer  fatisfied 
with  thefe  barren  arrangements.  After  remarking 
all  the  external  charaaers,  they  have  perceived 
that  the  phenomena  which  diftinguilh  vegetable 
life,  were  far  more  deferving  of  refearch.  In 
faa,  the  examination  of  the  germination,  growth, 
fruaification,  difeales,  and  death  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  plants,  is  not  only  highly  curious  as  a 
branch  of  natural  philofophy;  but  may  alfo 
become  produaive  of  direa  utility,  by  promoting 
the  improvement  of  gardening  and  agriculture; 
and  by  furnifliing  the  means  of  augmenting  na- 
tional wealth. 

The  phyfiology  of  plants  Ihould  be  founded 
upon  their  anatomy ; and  Ihould  itfelf  ferve  as 
the  bafis  of  their  pathology  and  therapeutics.  The 
minute  Itruaure  of  their  organs,  and  of  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  which  they  are  compofed,  muft, 
therefore,  be  ftudied  with  particular  attention. 

Thus,  a new  and  noble  path  of  inquiry  prefents 
itlelf  to  botanifts  of  talent  and  obfervation.  By 
combining  the  ftudy  of  the  phenomena  which  ve- 
getable life  offers  direfitly  to  view,  with  the  in- 
yeftigation  of  the  different  changes,  combinations, 
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or  clecompofitions,  to  which  plants  are  inTtrumen- 
tal,  or  which  they  theml’elves  may  experience,  we 
fliall  be  able,  perhaps,  one  day  to  detect  the  myf- 
tery  of  their  formation  and  growth. 

Medical  botany  may,  no  doubt,  be  learned  in 
gardens,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  mountains  ; but  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  ftudied  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  drying-fliade.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  tlic 
changes  which  the  fame  plant  undergoes,  not  only 
during  its  deliccation,  but  alfo  during  its  various 
preparations.  It  may  be  ufcful  to  compare  the 
tafte  andifrnell,  which  it  has  when  in  the  ground, 
with  the  tafte  and  fmell  which  it  acquires,  when 
Avithering,  drying,  and  decayinr,  or  which  it  im- 
parts to  other  fubftances  that  are  combined  with 
it.  To  conclude ; the  knowledge  of  this  fpecies 
of  botany  is  confirmed  and  completed  at  the  bed- 
fide  of  the  patient : and  it  is  obvious,  that  it  then 
encroaches  upon  materia  medica,  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  forms  a part,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
he  feparated,  without  ceafing  to  belong  to  the 
art. 
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SECTIOX'X. 

On  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Veterinary  Medicine  has  been,  in  a manner, 
created  in  modern  times.  However,  in  /iriftotle, 
Xenophon,  and  Piiny,  and  in  tiie  Rei  Riijticce 
Scriptoi'es,  we  meet  with  a confiderable  number 
of  obfervations  colleHed  by  the  ancients  upon  the 
art  of  preferving  the  health  of  horfes,  oxen,  and 
dogs,  and  of.  curing  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
are  liable.  The  rearing  of  horfes  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  an  objeH  of  particular  care  and  attention ; 
the  training  of  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  forms  the 
fubjedl  of  a learned  art ; and  as  all  thefe  animals 
are  liable  to  difeafe,  men  mult  have  loon  found 
themfclves  obliged  to  fiudy  the  means  of  curing 
their  complaints.  But  between  thefe  firft  rude 
attempts,  and  a true  lyltem  of  veterinaiy  medi- 
cine, the  dilFerence  is  very  great;  and,  although 
Ramazzini  and  Ibme  others  had  delcribed,  witii 
accuracy,  certain  epizootic  difeafes ; although 
they  had  endeavoured  to  afeertain  what  relations 
' they  might  have  to  the  epidemic  diforders  to  which 
. the  human  body  is  liable,  and  to  determine  the 
methods  which  fliould  diredt  their  cure;  and  al- 
though we  were  in  poffeffion  of  leveral  very  exten- 
five  treatifes  on  veterinary  medicine;  the  art  could 
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not,  properly  fpeaking,  be  laid  to  exift,  as  it 
formed  no  regular  body  of  fcience,  founded  upon 
a fyftematic  colle6Uon  of  fa6ls. 

It  may  be  laid  to  date  its  origin  from  Bourgelat. 
It  was,  in  faO;,  that  celebrated  veterinary  furgeon, 
who  firft  referred  the  empirical  operations  of  the 
art  to  general  principles,  and  combined  them  with 
more  accurate  notions  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology; 
and  who  not  only  connected  the  different  oblerva- 
tions'  on  the  lubjefit  in  a methodical  manner;  but 
allb  indicated  the  view's  with  which  new  obfervations 
fliould  be  made.  To  him  w'e  are,  in  particular, 
indebted  for  the  firft  inftitution  in  which  the  vete- 
rinary art  has  been  the  fubje^t  of  true  clinical  in- 
ftru6fion,  and  in  which  lectures  have  been  given, 
like  thofe  of  pra6licaj  medicine,  in  prefence  of  th0 
difeafes  which  form  the  fubje6t  of  inquiry. 

The  difciples  of  his  fchool  and  tfie  illuftrious 
profelfors  of  that  of  Charenton,  have  proved  the 
importance  of  this  firft  fuccefsful  impulfe  which 
the  rifing  art  had  received : for  in  both  thefe  efta- 
blilhments  it  has  made  rapid  advances,  and  both 
have  produced  feveral  men  of  diftinguiftied  merit, 
whom  we  are  fo  fortunate  as  ftill  to  polfefs  and' 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  a premature  ^eath  has  de- 
prived us  of  Gilbert,  not  lefs  to  be  regretted  on  account  of 
the  noble  virtues  of  his  heart,  thaix  for  the  talents  and  in- 
formation which  had  procured  him  fo  great  a degree  of  ce- 
lebrity, at  fo  early  a period  of  life. 
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the  itudents  who  repaired  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  France,  be^an,  even  under  the  old  <ro~ 
vernrncnt,  to  apprize  the  nation  of  a treafure 
which  they  feemed  to  undervalue. 

1 he  increale,  prefervation,  and  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  animals  are  objedls  of  too  dire6t  im- 
portance for  it  to  be  necelTary  to  prove,  how  much 
the  public  welfare  is  concerned  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  art  relating  to  them. 

Befides,  it  may  furely  be  regarded  as  a duty  in- 
cumbent'upon  us  to  bellow  upon  thofe  beings  who 
are  endowed  with  fenfibility  like  ourfelves,  and 
who  fo  patiently  lliare  in  our  labours,  all  the  care 
and  attention,  which  can  tend  to  increafe  the 
comforts  of  their  exiltence.  Do  they  not  frequently 
form  a part  of  our  families,  and  are  they  not  the 
moft  ufcful  inftruments  of  a number  of  enterprifes, 
W'hich  ferve  to  augment  our  riches,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  enjoyments  of  the  focial  ftate  ? If  our  wants 
conftrain  us  to  deprive  them  of  life  before  the  pe- 
riod allotted  to  them  by  nature,  can  we  negleEt  to 
render  the  fniall  number  of  days  which  we  leave 
them,  and  which  we  may  ftill  employ  to  our  ad- 
vantage, as  agreeable  as  Havery  will  permit  them 
' to  be?  Or  would  it  be  to  prelhme  too  much  upon 
the  benevolence  of  man,  to  expert  to  find,  in  the 
attentions  which  he  beftows  upon  his  ufCful  com- 
panions, fome  fentiments  of  gratitude.  Joined  to 
thofe  of  perfonal  intereft?  I trult  not.  True  be- 
nevolence, 
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nevolence,  which  is  never  cxtin61:,  and  which  ope- 
rates often  in  filence,  is  undoubtedly  lefs  uncom- 
mon, than  gloomy  imaginations  dcfcribe  it,  or 
depraved  hearts  affect  to  believe  it  to  be.  The 
evils  of  life  are  always  ftriking  from  their  na- 
ture : — but  the  good  is  obfeure.  Many  perfons 
treat  their  domefuc  animals  as  friends  or  compa- 
nions : and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  w'hen 
they  lofe  them,  mourn  for  them  as  for  brothers. 
Such  attachments  are  fo  nearly  akin  to  thofe  which 
unite  man  and  man,  that  they  furely  cannot  be 
too  feduloufly  cultivated. 

Thofe  perfons  who  to  a proper  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility,  without  which  man  as  a moral  agent  can 
fcarcely  be  laid  to  exift,  join  the  habit  of  refle6fion, 
which  alone  can  preferve  the  former  in  due  regu- 
lation, violate  none  of  tliefe  indirecTaffeefions  of 
the  heart ; convinced,  as  they  arc,  that  fuch  af- 
fections tend  to  improve  their  reafon  as  well  as 
fenfibility,  in  the  happieft  manner,  and  that  no- 
thing is'  better  calculated  to  impart  a favour- 
able direction  to  both.  How  eafy  would  it  be  to 
revive  in  minds  that  are  not  entirely  depraved, 
thefe  fentiments  of  humanity,  which  prove  fuch 
fruitful  fources  of  the  inoft  refined  enjoyments  I 
Our  happinefs  even  requires,  that  they  fliould  be 
carefully  inftilled  and  diligently  cultivated  in  our 
hearts ; and  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  weakei^ 
tlicir  force,  fliould  be  removed  from  our  fight. 

How, 
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How,  then,  can  we  regard  with  indifference  thole 
inltances  of  barbarity,  which  ftupid  brutality  daily 
prefents  to  our  view  ? How  can  we  ever  become 
the  accomplices  of  the  capricious  cruelt}'  with 
which  animals  are  fo  often  treated  ? But  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  our  companions  and  the  partners  of  our 
toils,  it  is  notfufficient  to  avoid  all  unneceffary  bad 
treatment : we  muff  be  more  juft,  and  endeavour 
to  render  them  happy.  They  augment  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  often  preferve  our  life : let  them  there- 
fore not  pafs  theirs  in  fuffering  and  privation. 
This  confideration  ought  certainly  to  be  added  to 
the  other  motives  which  we  have  lor  improving 
the  art  of  rearing  them  and  preferving  them 
in  health. 

It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  have  indicated 
the  relations  which  this  art  bears  to  general  medi- 
cine. I lhall  therefore  abftain  from  the  repetition 
of  what  I have  faid  on  this  fubje6f,  as  it  mult  be 
obvious,  that  all  the'  branches  of  the^  medical  art 
are  mutually  connected,  and  illulirative  of  each 
other. 


CHAR 
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CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  acceflbry  Branches  of  Study. 


SECTION  I. 


On  Natural  Hiftory. 

Among  the  different  fubjeOs  that  compofe  the 
courfe  of  medical  ftudies,  I have  not  enumerated 
natural  hiftory ; becaufe  thofe  parts  of  the  fcience 
that  relate  to  medicine  are  included,  either  in 
phyfiology,  -which  itfelf  comprifes  the  hiftory  of 
the  ph3Tical  laws  of  animated  bodies,  and  the  de- 
fcription  of  their  inftinfts  and  habits ; or  in  che- 
miftry,  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ral inftrumcnt  of  analyfis  for  all  the  productions  of 
nature ; or  in  botany,  particularly  that  popular 
fyftem  of  botany  above  mentioned,  w'hich  is  fo 
intimately  allied  to  vegetable  chemiftry,  and  which 
without  having,  perhaps,  as  yet  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  has  certainly 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  fubftances 
which  enter  into  the  organization  of  the  living 
fyftem. 

Syftems  of  natural  hiftory,  which  are  limit- 
ed to  the  claffification  of  the  different  produc- 
tions 
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tions  of  nature,  according  to  their  external  ana- 
logies, are  unqueftionabiy  of  great  ufe  in  the 
arrangement  of  colle6lions  : an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  plan  upon  which  the  clafTification  of 
each  author  is  formed,  may  even  exercife  the  in- 
genuity, or  ftimulate  the  curiofity  of  the  young 
ftudent ; it  may  affill  the  memory,  wearied  as  it 
mu  ft  be  by  lo  many  efforts,  with  which  the  reafon- 
ing  powers  have  for  the  moft  part  little  to  do  : and, 
perhaps,  may  alio  lometimes  fuggeft  ufeful  views 
to  the  obferver.  ' But  fuch  claffjfications, ' how  ever 
methodical  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be,  can,  in 
general,  be  no  more  called  the  fcience,  than  a ca- 
talogue  can  be  called  a library,  or  a lift  of  names 
an  afl’embly  of  men.  Reduced  to  this  ftate,  natural 
hiftory  would  certainly  be  altogether  foreign  to 
medicine,  which  has  already  but  too  many  fyftems 
of  its  OWHi 


SECTION  IL 
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On  Mechanical  Philofophy, 

Mechaxical  philofophy  has  difcovered  the 
lawSj  by  which  the  motion  of  the-  celeftial  bodies 
is  governed : it  has  meafured  the  different  diameters 
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of  the  orbits  which  the  ftars  defcribe  : and  proved 
that  thefe  laws,  to  which  all  their  movements  are 
lubjefted,  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  to  regulate  the 
courfe  of  the  feafons,  and  to  produce  all  that  va- 
I riety  of  fcenes  and  events  which  they  prefen t to 
our  view.  Mechanical  philofophy,  too,  has  af- 
certained  the  laws  peculiar  to  that  fluid,  .which  is 
diffufed  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  by  turns  rolling  upon 
its  furface,  or  penetrating  into  the  decpeft  abyfles, 
or  floating  in  the  form  of  vapours  in  the  atmofphere, 
feems  to  be  defigned  by  nature  for  the  renovation 
of  all  the  bodies  of  the  univerfc,  and  for  afiift- 
ing  their  regular  reproduction  or  continual  tranf- 
formation.  The  fame'fcience,  too,  has  been  able 

to  rneafure  and  w^eigh  the  atmofphere,  to  eltiinate 

/ 

its  powers,  to  decompofe  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
fubjeCt  to  calculation  that  univerfal  and  conftant 
agent  of  nature, — motion.  It  has  confidered  it 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  efl'eCls  which  it  pro- 
duces ; with  regard  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
different  fubftances  undergo,  in  confequence  of  its. 
more  or  lefs  forcible  application;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  direct  perceptions  which  animated 
beings  derive  from  it. 

We  may  readily  perceive  the  relations  which 
feveral  of  thefe  fubjeCts  bear  to  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  The  laws  of  equilibrium, 
of  dcnlity,  ofexpanfion,  and  of  the  cullilion  of  bo. 

dies, 
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dies,  mfty  ferve  to  illufirate  feveral  important  ' 
queftions  of  medicine  and  furgery.  Not  that  we 
need  go  the  length  of  alferting,  with  a celebrated 
author,  that,  when  we  are  called  to  vifit  a perfon 
who  has  been  wounded  by  a fall,  we  cannot,  with- 
out a knoM'ledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  de- 
termine with  precifion  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
cvea  though  polfelfed  of  the  moft  accurate  in- 
formation with  refped  to  the  height  from  which 
the  patient  had  fallen.  This  mode  of  proving  the 
utility  of  a knowledge  of  mechanics  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  may  appear  a little  ludicrous ; 
but  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  the  bodies  by 
which  we  are  furrounded,  or  which  we  employ 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life,  produce  upon 
us  very  different  impreffions,  in  different  circuin- 
ftances : it  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  both 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  the  prefervation  of 
health,  to'  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  all  the 
changes  which  thefe  bodies  may  experience. 

When  Hippocrates  recommends  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy  in  fo  particular  a manner,  and  as  fo 
neceflary  to  the  young  phyfician,  it  is  not  that 
aftronomy  which  calculates,  by  learned  theories, 
the  courfe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  which  he  al- 
ludes ; but  the  fcience  which  determines  the  time 
and  place  of  appearance,  in  the  heavens,  of  cer- 
tain ftars,  the  different  pofitions  of  which,  with 
regard  to  the  earth,  regulate  the  fucceffion  of  the 

fibs  feafonS; 
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leafons ; or  in  other  words,  the  aftronomy  of  ob 
lervation  ; and,  in  order  more  fully  to  explain  his 
meaning,  he  adds,  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  * 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  the 
terreltrial  bodies  may  experience  in  the  different 
feafons  and  different  ftates  of  the  heavens.  For, 
he  oblerves,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Arfturus,  and 
the  Pleiades,  exert  a very  perceptible  influence 
upon- the  atmofphere,  upon  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  thing  which  floats  in  the  one,  or  dw'ells  on 
the  furface  of  the  other  : and  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  refer 
the  effe6ls  to  the  different  phafes  of  thefe  Itars 
upon  which  they  feem  directly  to  depend.  Thus, 
the  difeafes  Avhich  appear  with  Ardfurus,  differ 
from  Ihofe  which  the  Pleiades  occaflon  : feveral 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ; and  almoft  all  are 
aggravated  or  mitigated,  in  proportion  as  the  fun 
recedes,  or  approaches  to  the  earth. 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  dodlrine  of 
the  influence  of  the  celeftial  bodies  has  undoubt- 
edly been  carried  to  an  abfurd  extreme.  Credu- 
lous phyficians  have  grounded  many  ridiculous 
fiHions  upon  it,  and  quacks  have  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  impofmg  upon  weak  minds.  But  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  certain,  that  various  phenomena 
of  life  follow  exactly  the  folar  and  lunar  periods, 

r 

altliough  we  are  unable  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner events  to  different  and  remote  can  be  con- 
nected 
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ncded  together.  Writers  of  the  greatcft  vera- 
city adduce  a number  of  obfervations,  which 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point ; and  the 
' inoft  limited  practice  is  every  day  furnifliing  proofs 
of  their  juftnefs  *. 

Every  one  knows  the  effeOs  that  light  produces 
upon  plants.  'Whether  it  combine  v ith  them  in 
the  procelles  wdiich  manifeft  their  peculiar  life,  or 
perlorm  the  office  of  a necellary  ftimulant  for  the 
lupport  of  their  functions  ; certain  it  is,  that  they 
decay  and  become  anafarcous,  when  deprived  of 
it;  and  revive  and  refume  their  colour,  when  it 
is  again  reftored. 

A number  of  fafts  collected  by  Pafeal,  an  Ita- 
lian phyfician,  whom  Morgagni  quotes  with  great 
commendation,  feem  to  prove  that,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  at  certain  lunar  and 
folar  epociis,  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  at 
other  times  : and  the  pra61itioners  of  all  coun- 
tries are  agreed  as  to  their  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  Iblftices  and  equinoxes.  Some  ob- 
fervers,  even,  pi’etend  to  have  remarked,  that 
certain  liours  of  the  day  arc  moft  favourable  to 
the  birth  of  chihlrfen,  and  the  young  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals 'f. 

* See,  among  other  works  on  this  fuhje»fl:.  Mead  De  Jmperio 
Solis  ct  IjI/ucc. 

f It  was  ohferved  by  my  fixther,  tfmt  young  birds  came  out 
of  their  neft  griieially  towards  morning.  See  his  rjraij  on  the 
FrincipUs  of  Graf  tin 
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'Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  accuracyof 
thele  fa^s,  and  of  the  eonfequences  which  ob- 
servers have  ventured  to  deduce  from  them,  their 
mere  enunciation  muft  ferve  to  place,  in  a clearer 
point  of  view,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a knowledge  of  mechanical  philofophy  in  the 
praclice  of  medicine  ; and  it  is  certainly  de- 
iirable,  that  it  Ihould  form  a part  of  the  fyftem 
of  inftruction,  or,  at  leaft,  that  it  Iboiud  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  uecelfary  preliminary  fiu- 
dies.  But  a little  attention  luflices  to  convince 
us,  that  the  points  of  view  in  which  mechanical 
philofophy  really  tends  to  illuftrate  our  practical 
labours,  relate  to  objects  which,  as  we  have  found 
to  be  the  cafe  with  natural  hiftory,  are  treated  of  in 
phyfiology,  in  materia  rnedica,  or  along  with  the 
general  doctrines  relative  to  the  morbid  ftate. 


\ 

SECTION  IIL 

0?i  JSIathcmatics. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  with 

* i 

what  little  fuccefs  all  attempts  to  apply  geometry 
and  algebra  to  the  moft  important  branches  o‘f 

medical 
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medical  fclence  have  hitherto  been  attended  *. 
The  phenomena  of  life  depend  upon  lb  many  un- 
known caufes,  and  are  liable  to  be  affefted  by  fo 
many  circumftances,  w'hich  obfervation  in  vain  en- 
^ deavours  to  appreciate,  that  the  relative  problems, 
incapable  as  they  are  of  being  ftated  with  all  their 
data,  cannot  pofiibly  be  referred  to  calculation. 
And  when  the  le6.  of  mechanical  and  matheinaii- 
, cal  phyficians  endeavoured  to  fubjecl  the  laws  of 
"7  animated  nature  to  their  technical  methods,  they 

1 exhibited  to  the  learned  world  a lpe6tacle  that 

was  truly  aftonilhing,  and  deferving  of  all  their  at- 
tention. The  terms  of  the  language  which  they 
employed  were  exabf  ; their  methods  of  reafoniug 
were  fure  ; and  yet  the  refults  were  erroneous. 
And,  moreover,  although  the  fame  language  was 
uled,  and  the  method  of  applying  it  followed  by 
all  the  calculators,  yet  each  of  them  obtained  a 
different  refult.  in  Ibort,  it  was  by  the  uniform 
and  rigorous  methods  of  true  refearch,  injudici- 
oully  applied,  that  the  moft  abfurd„erroneous,  and 
contrary  fyftems  were  eftabliflicd. 

No  one  can  deny  the  diredt  and  extenfive  ad- 
vantages which  have  accrued  to  the  phyiical 
• • 

* I am  induced  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  this  fub- 
jed,  becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  becaufe  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  mathematical  fciences  is  the  bell  calculated  for 
fliovving  with  how  much  caution  ideas  derived  from  the  other 
fciences  fliould  be  introduced  into  medicine. 
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Iciences  In  general,  from  the  application  of  geo- 
metry and  algebra,  But  we  muft  not  abufe  either: 
we  muft  not,  i,n  particular,  employ  them  in  the 
inveftigation  of  fubjects  where  they  are  inadmiilible. 
Whenever  the  objedts  of  refearch,  or  the  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  incapable  of 
rigorous  eftimation  *,  the  ufe  of  thefe  valuable  in- 
ftruments  becomes  dangerous ; for  when  it  is  not., 
direftly  beneficial,  it  is  almoft  always  injurious. 
Befides,  it  is  only  the  inferior  fort  of  mathemati- 
cians who  can  be  anxious  to  difplay  a fpecies  of 
learning  not  very  familiar  to  the  generality  of  me- 
dical readers.  They  alone  can  take  pleafure  in 
feizing  upon  a province,  their  right  to  which  has 
been  always  at  leaft  very  doubtful.  Little  advan- 
tage furely  is  to  be  expelled  from  tranflating  into 
ah  unknown  tongue  that  which  common  language 
expreffes  fo  clearly,  or  from  transforming  into  a 
fcientific  doftrine,  above  the  capacity  of  a great 
majority  of  ftudents,  that  which  a fiinple  enuncia- 
tion is  fufficient  to  render  intelligible  to  every  one. 
And  in  juftice  it  muft  be  fajd,  that  thofe  who  are 
rnoft  eminent  for  mathematical  knowledge,  are  not 
very  emulous  of  this  fort  of  diftin6tion. 

How'ever,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
different  branches  of  phyfiology  have  not  been 
found  all  equally  unfufceptible  of  this  application 


* That  is,  of  being  computed  by  fixed  numbers  or  inag- 
Hitudcs. 
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of  geometry  and  algebra.  If  the  caufe  of  mufcu- 
lar  motion,  and  the  immediate  agents  by  which 
the  contra6lion  of  the  minute  fibres  is  produced, 
are  ftill  involved  in  obfcurity;  if,  in  particular,  it 
is  impolfible  to  reter  them  to  the  laws  which  govern 
inanimate  nature:  on  the  other  hand,  the  force 
ul  mutcular  action,  or  rather  the  calculation  of 
the  active  powers  employed  in  each  movement, 
has  been  found  fulceptible  of  rigorous  demon- 
ftration.  dhe  mode,  in  which  the  rays  of 
light,  in  falling  upon  the  convex  furface  of  the 
cornea,  are  refracted  by  the  various  humours  of 
the  eye,  lo  as  to  form  an  image  upon  the  retina, 
may  alfo  be  demonftraled  mathematically.  It  is 
true,  that  the  fenfation  itfelf  of  this  image,  or 
the  particular  circumftances  which  render  us  ca- 
pable of  being  apprized  of  its  prefence,  ftill  re- 
main enveloped  in  the  fame  obfcurity:  but  the  eye, 
confidcred  as  the  material  organ  of  vifion,  is  really 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a fimple  dioptrical  inftru- 
ment.  Only  its  operations  are  more  perfect  than 
thole  of  all  others  ; the  various  refra6lions  of  the 
rays  being  fo  completely  corroded  by  its  difierent 
humours,  that  the  images  are  always  depi6led 
upon  the  retina,  fingle,  well  defined  and  circum- 
feribed,  having  nothing  indiltind  about  them,  and 
exhibiting  none  of  thofe  different  refradions,  or 
rings,  vvhich  furround  always,  more  or  lefs,  the 
Images  produced  by  artificial  inftruments. 


With 
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■ With  Tefpe^t  to  the  function  of  hearing,  much 
^greater  obfcurity  prevails.  The  demonftration  of 
the  ftru6ture  of  the  ear,  by  feveral  eminent  ana- 
tomifts,  has  not  proved  fufficient  to  Ihew  us  in 
what  manner  the  different  vibrations  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  can  produce  fuch  a variety  of  delicate 
iinprefhons  upon  the  pulpy  expanfion  of  the  in- 
ternal auditory  nerve.  But  the  vibrations  of  a 
fonorons  body,  their  mutual  relations,  the  laws  of 
their  propagation  through  different  mediums,  and 
the  rules  of  the  combinatiorts  required  for  pro- 
ducing concords,  have  been  afcertained  with  all 
the  precifion  of  calculation  : the  agreeable  im- 
preffions  caufed  by  mufic,  have  themfelves  been 

V 

reduced  to  the  form  of  geometrical  problems. 
The  exa61:  fciences,  therefore,  are  not  proper  ob- 
jects of  ftudy  for  the  young  phyfician,  on  account 
of  the  phyfiological  operations  which  they  may 
explain:  but  the  theory  of  thofe  arts,  of  which 
we  ought  to  have  at  lealt  fome  general  notions,  in 
order  that  we  may  thoroughly  underhand  the  laws 
of  fenfatiori,  borrows  illuftrations  from  thefe  fci- 
ences, which  it  could  no  where  elfe  obtain. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  thefe  particular  points 
of  view,  that  they  are  of  moft  extenfive  ufe : it 
is  not  enough  to  confider  geometry  and  algebra 
as  univerfal  inftruments  of  refearch,  applicable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  objec^ts  of  human  cu- 
riofity,  and  to  many  of  the  common  purpofes  of 

, life : 
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life;  \\Q  muft  alfo  eltimate  their  advantages  by 
the  particular  tuni  which  they  give  to  the  mind, 
111  fact,  the  fcieiice  of  geometry,  by  improving 
the  memory  and  reafoning  powers,  by  increafing 
the  force,  and  if  we  may  fay  fo,  the  tenacity  of 
the  imagination  ; by  teaching,  by  habitual  prac- 
tice, the  art  of  deducing  one  demoiiftration  from 
another;  and  the  algebraic  art,  by  elucidating,  as  if 
does,  the  true  ideology  of  numeration,  and  the 
mechanilin  of  analvfis  ; by  accuftomincr  the  mind  to 
the  difterent  forms  which  tne  problems  muft  afilime 
before  they  can  be  folvecj,  and  to  the  fucceffive 
exclufion  of  thofe  data  vyhich  tend  to  embarrafs 
the  prpeefs,  or  which  counterbalance  each  other; 
by  fixing  determinate  limits,  between  w’hich  the 
truth  muft  neceffarily  be  found  ; by  affording  the 
means  of  approaching,  by  degrees,  to  the  precife 
point  where  it  is  placed ; by  prefenting,  in  par- 
ticular, continual  examples  of  generalization,  which 
the  nature  of  the  fubjects  muft  always  render  as 
juft,  as  they  are  grand  and  ftriking:— by  all  thefe 
direct  and  indifputable  effc6fs,  geometry  and  al- 
gebra may  certainly  become  a moft  ufeful  appen- 
dage to  logic.  ]jy  fuch  vigorous  exertions  as  thofe 
we  have  been  deferibing,  the  mind  acquires  greater 
ftrength  and  activity ; and  it  may  alfo  attain 
more  quicknefs,  peri'picacity,  flexifiility,  and  com- 
prehenfivenefs, — all  qualities  which  it  may  tianf- 
‘ fer 
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fer  with  the  greateft  advantage  to  its  other  ftudies 
and  labours. 

I by  no  means,  however,  wifh  to  infmuate,  that 
geometry  and  algebra  are  capable  of  correcling 
minds  of  a perverfe  and  untoward  difpofition,  or 
that  a calculator,  becaufe  he  reafons  always  well, 
when  he  refolves  queftlons,  the  terms  of  which 
may  be  reprefented  by  quantities  or  numbers,  will 
reafon  with  the  fame  accuracy  or  certainty,  when 
he  applies  himfelf  to  fubjedts,  of  wliich  the  data 
are  more  various,  uncertain,  or  mutable.  ’INIany  in- 
Itances  have  fliewn,  that  the  contrary  often  hap- 
pens; and  the  mania  of  applying  calculatioh  to 
' fubjecls  w'here  it  is  inadmiffible,  tends  to  place 
thofe  mathematicians,  wdiofe  judgment  is  defective, 
in  a ftill  more  difadvantageous  light  than  other 
bad  reafoners.  But  the  abufe  of  a good  inftru- 
ment  fliould  not  prevent  us  from  acknowdedging 
its  real  utility. 


SFCTfON* 
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SECTION  IV. 

On  Philo fophical  Methods, 

I F there  be  a icience,  of  which  the  theories  and 
lyftein  of  inftru6tion  require  all  the  pcrfeOiioii 
which  philofophical  methods  can  impart, — ii;  is 
doubtlefs  medicine.  The  difhcuities  of  its  re- 
learches,  the  extent  of  its  materials,  and  the  fu- 
gitive and  verfatile  charaaer  of  the  objeas  of  its 
attention,  demand  at  once  great  caution  and 
lagacity;  a tiexible  imagination,  which  can  fol- 
low all  the  variations  of  the  phenomena,  and  a 
fteady  judgment,  which  never  goes  beyond  fads; 
the  taculty  of  receiving  every  impreflion  in  a lively 
manner,  without  allowing  the  mind  to  be  governed 
by  any  one  in  particular.  Among  thefe  various 
qualities,  w hich  foine  perfons  may  regard  as  con- 
tradictory, thofe  which  depend  on  the  manner  of 
feeling  are  excluhvely  the  gift  of  Nature;  and  all 
which  alfiduous  culture  can  effect,  is  to  improve 
them,  and  to  facilitate  their  employment:  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  culture  alone,  that  the 
reafoiiing  powers  are  developed  ; for  the  art  of 
reafon  demands  a long  and  difficult  courfe  of 

tuition. 

« 

We  may  now  wdth  confidence  refer  the  improve- 
ment of  the  procelfes  of  experimental  inquiry  to 
tlie  amelioration  of  philofophical  methods:  and  it 

is 
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is  evidently  to  both  that  we  are  indebted  for  all 

V' 

the  beautiful  difcoveries,  with  which  chemiftry  and 
natural  philofophy  have  in  recent  times  been  en- 
riched. Certain  it  is,  tiiat  from  the  moment  when 
tiie  views  of  Locke  were  introduced  into  the 
fciences,  the  fciences  changed  their  whole  appear- 
ance. Thufe,  in  which  the  method  of  analyfis 
was,  as  it  were,  a matter  of  ncceffity,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  lubje6f,  or  from  that  of  their 
defign,  had  alone  made  fure  and  regular  progrefs. 
All  the  reft  Avill  now  enjoy  the  fame  advantage  : 
and  it  is  impoftible  to  calculate  or  Conceive  to 
what  pitch  of  improvement  the  human  mind  may, 
wdth  their  afftftance,  attain  : for  the  real  power  of 
man  reftdes  much  more  in  the  inftruments  he 
employs,  than  in  his  natural  faculties.  His  ge- 
nius is  more  particularly  dif})layed  in  their  inven- 
tion and  fkilful  application : and  it  is  this  circuin- 
ftance  which  forms  the  chief  diftin^lion  betw  een  one 
individual,  and  between  one  nation  and  another. 
The  methods  of  the  human  mind  are,  if  we  may 
life  the  comparifon,  its  levers  and  its  balloons:  by 
their  aftiftance  it  may  move  with  facility  the  moft 
enormous  maftes,  or  elevate  itfelf  to  the  pure 
fountains  of  light.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to 
improve  thele  valuable  inftruments,  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  power;  impreft’ed  with, the  conviction,  that, 
if  in  the  moft  fmiple  ftudics  and  enterprifes  they 
are  of  fome  ufe,  they  become  ablblutely  indifpen- 

fable 
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fable  when  the  objeas  of  thefe  ftudies  or  enter- 
prifes  are  various  and  complicated ; for  in  fuch 
cafes  tiiey  alone  can  guide  our  labours,  andenfure 
our  luccefs.  , 

But,  after  the  remarks  upon  this  fubjeO;,  which 
have  been  already  made  in  different  parts  of  this 
work,  it  muff  be  unnecelfary  to  enter  into  far- 
ther details. 


SECTION  V. 

On  Moral  Fhilofophy. 

We  have  above  had  occalion  to  Ihevv,  that 
all  the  intellectual  fciences  fliould  be  found- 
ed upon  the  phyfical  knowledge  of  the  human 
body:  but  we  Ihould  have  a very  imperfeCl  idea 
of  the  latter,  if  we  negleCted  to  ftudy  thofe  or- 
ganic functions  which  confpire  to  produce  thought 
and  volition,  and  to  take  into  view  that  influence 
which  both  thefe  operations  exert  on  the  whole, 
or  on  particular  parts  of  the  fenfitive  frame.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  metaphyfics  and  moral  philofophy  are 
equally  neceffaryto  the  phyfician.  On  the  former  of 
thefe  fubjeCts  we  have  already  fufhciently  expatiated. 
Whth  refpeCt  to  the  fecond,  as  it  is  alrnoft  con- 
ftantly  connected  wdth  the  details  of  practical  medi- 
cine. 
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cine,  it  feems  as  if  it  Avere  the  fifter,  rather  than 
the  attendant  of  the  latter.  The  errors  .of  the 
'imagination,  or  thofe  of  the  paffions  and  defires, 
are  evidently  the  caufes  of  a great  proportion  of 
the  miferies  of  man.  The  difeafes  even,  to  which 
he  is  fnbje^ed,  generally  depend  on  his  own  er- 
rors, or  on  thole  of  Ibciety,  and  are  always  liable 
to  aggravation  from  the  depraved  Itate  of  his 
moral  conftitiition.  How  much  may  erroneous 
opinions  and  irregular  defires  difturb  the  functions 
of  the  fyftein ! How  many  vicious  habits  may  they 
not  generate. in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  1 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  vice,  like  infanity,  is  often 
but  a phyfical  difeafe,  how  often,  in  their  turn,  are 
difeafes  produced,  either  by  infanity,  Avhich,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  may  occafion  diforder  in  all  the 
living  actions  of  the  fyftem,  or  by  vice,  which,  in 
reality,  is  merely  a variety  of  the  former  ! 

The  phylician  is  doubtlefs  unfit  for  his  pro- 
feffion,  who  has  not  learned  to  read  in  the  human 
heart,  as  well  as  to  recognife  the  prefence  of  the 
febrile  ftate  ; or,  who  in  treating  a difeafed  body, 
cannot 'diftinguifh,  in  the  features,  in  the  looks, 
or  in  the  fpeech,  of  his  patient,  the  figns  of  a dif- 
ordered  mind,  or  of  a wounded  heart.  How  can 
hefeizethetruechara6terof  thofe  complaints,  which 
are  concealed  under  the  femblance  of  mental 
emotion,  or  of  thofe  moral  difordcrs,  which  ex- 
hibit all  the  fymptoms  of  certain  phyfical  difeafes? 

' How 
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How  can  he  reftore  its  wonted  ferenity  to  that 
agitated  mind,  to  that  foul  confumed  bva  crnawiiKT 
melancholy,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  organic  le- 
lions,  which  thefe  mental  affe6tions  may  produce, 
and  of  the  derangement  of  the  functions  with 
which  they  are  generally  connected?  How  can -he 
revive  the  dying  flame  of  life,  in  a body  drooping, 
or  devoured  by  anguifli,  if  he  knows  not  what 
fufferings  he  rnuft  firft  alleviate,  and  what  idle 
dreams  he  muft  firft  difpel  ? 

Doubtlefs  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  to  af- 
ford the  fweetelt  and  moft  foothin^  confolations 

O 

to  the  patient  couched  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs ; it 
is,  he  alone,  who  can  penetrate  fartheft  into  the 
confidence  of  infirmity  and  misfortune,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  he  who  can  pour  the  mofl  falutary  balm 
into  their  wounds.  But,  for  the  fame  realbn,  he 
- inuft  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  def- 
tiny  of  thefe  unhappy  and  too  feeble  mortals ; he 
muft  not  be  void  of  compaffion  for  thofe  errors 
and  miferies  which  may  fo  readily  become  the  lot 
of  every  one  ; but  he  muft  be  indulgent  and  kind, 
as  well  as  circurnfpebl:  and  reafonable.  Every  one 
elfe  may  hate  vice,  and  be  revolted  at  folly : but 
the  phyfician,  if  he  knows  how  to  obferve  and 
judge  properly  ; if  he  poflefles  good  fenfe,  if  he  is 
juft  and  liberal  in  his  fentiments,  can  feel  only 
pity  for  both,  and  can  only  redouble  his  zeal  for 
the  fervice  of  thofe  degraded  and  unfortunate 

creatures, 
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creatures,  who  ought  to  excite  liis  coiupallioir 
more  forcibly,  the  more  that  they  are  iiilenlible  to 
their  own  unliappy  Hate. 

'Who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
foine  unfortunate  beings,  victims  of  their  own  fatal 
paflions,  drag  on  a languilhing  exiftcnce  towards 
the  tomb,  while  they  fought  for  fome  expreflions  of 
concern,  rather  than  for  life?  Who  has  not  ob- 
ferved  the  cruel  diftra6lions  of  thofe  terrified  ima- 
ginations, who  tormenting  themfelves  with  the  tor- 
tures of  their  owm  fancy,  combine  Ibmetimes,  w’ith 
this  mania,  fentiments  of  the  fublimelt  virtue  ? 
Can  there  be  a more  grateful  enjoyment,  than  to 
allay  thefe  groundlefs  alarms,  thefe  fiblitious  ter- 
rors; to  caufe  the  voice  of  reafon  to  be  heard 
amid  fuch  numerous  perplexities?  Thofe  perfons 

I 

who  evince  the  greateft  fenfibility  and  compafiion 
towards  others  (and  fuch  perfons  are  moft  liable 
to  all  forts  of  error)  furcly  deferve  the  moft  par- 
ticular attention  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  and 
feeling  phyfician.  Could  an)’’  one,  who  is  not 
completely  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  w’hich  form 
the  human  heart,  could  any  one  avoid  being  deeply 
afteded  at  the  fufferings  of  thofe,  who  never  wit- 
nefied  the  fufferings  of  others,  without  feeling  an 
anxious  wifii  to  relieve  them  ? Could  he  be 
fparing  of  his  care  and  attention  to  thofe  who  live 
only  by  their  focial  affeftions  ? 


“ But 
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But  to  return  to  confiderations  more  ltri6tly 
medical : we  [nay  obferve,  that  metiiods  of  cure, 
which  are  often  limple  and  uniform,  M hcn  applied 
to  individuals,  v/hofe  minds  or  whole  fenfibility 
have  received  but  little  culture,  become  very  com- 
plicated, various,  and  difficult,  when  directed  to 
perlbns  whole  moral  faculties  have  been  completely 
(developed.  liow  many  fibres  may  be  agitated  by  the 
ilighteft  caiifes,  when  the  mind  receives  and  com- 
bines a variety  of  impreffions,  ami  when  many  vivid 
emotions  animate  the  breaft ! Not  to  fpeak  of  the  » 
iiabits  w hich  are  contracled  by  application  to  dif- 
ferent trades;  whenever  one  emerges  from  the 
fphere  of  mere  animal  life,  whenever  one  becomes 
fe  pa  rated  from  the  common  clafs  of  Ibciety,  the^ 
treatment  of  each  diforder  demands  particular 
combinations  of  ideas,  and  frecjuently  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which  do  not  relate  to  the  difeafe 
itfelf.  Thus,  the  praffice  of  medicine  is  reduced 
to  a few  fimple  rules  in  the  country,  and  in  hofpi- 
tals  ; but  it  is  obliged  to  multiply,  to  vary,  and  to 
combine  its  refources,  when  applied  to  men  of 
bulinefs,  to  men  of  letters,  and  to  artifts,  and  to 
all  perlbns  whole  lives  are  not  devoted  to  mere 
manual  labour'. 
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SECTION  VI. 

On  the  Arts  and  Belles-Lettres. 

The  formation  of  ideas  depending,  in  a great 
meafure,  aswe  have  already  obferved,  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  the  figns  which  reprefent  them;  and 
the  chara(51er  of  thefe  artificial  inftruments  being 
neceffarily  communicated  to  the  ideas  which  they 
have  fo  powerful  a tendency  to  engender  : it  is  evi- 
dent how  abfurd  the  declamations  of  fome  profef- 
lional  pedants,  againft  the  literary  ftudies  of  ‘the 
young  phyfician,  are.  Not,  that  a rhetorical  Ityle, 
or  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  can  ever  be  confidered 
as  proofs  of  good  tafte  and  judgment  in  fcientific 
compofition : on  the  contrary,  they  Ihould  be  ba- 
nidied  from  it  with  the  utmoft  rigour:  but  the 
fciences  have  alfo  their  own  peculiar  eloquence,  n 
which,  far  from  distiguring  the  truth,  refines  it, 
and  augments  its  energy  and  force.  A language 
that  is  precife,  elegant,  and,  even  at  times,  ani- 
mated, difcovers  ideas,  the  firft  conceptions  of 
which  have  originated  from  lively  and  diftiricl 
perceptions ; the  dilferent  particulars  of  which 
have  been  arranged  with  mature  reflection;  while 
a rigid  judgment  has  circumfcribed  their  connec- 
tions, in  order  to  indicate,  as  it  w'ere  by  antici- 
pation, all  the  coaclufions  that  flow  from  them. 

Several 
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Several  writers,  of  confiderable  merit  in  other  re- 
fpeCls,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  errors  to  the 
barbarous  ftyle  in  wliich  they  have  indulged  : and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  that  the  moft  ju- 
dicious inquirers  are  indebted  for  their  happielt 
views,  to  tiie  clearnefs,  the  precifion,  and  the  pli- 
rity  of  language,  which  they  have  Itudied  in  their 
works.  If,  for  example,- Stahl  had  not  adopted 

that  fcholdftic  and  uncouth  Jargon  wdiich  renders 

« 

the  perufal  of  his  writings  fo  irkfome ; if  he  had 
not  completely  loft  himfelf,  as  it  were  at  pleafure, 
in  that  obfcure  ftyle,  that  difcordant  mixture  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  he  might  ftill,  no  doubt, 
have  been  at  times  inclined  to  conceal  the  original 
fources  of  his  ideas;  but  he  furely  never  would 
have  disfigured  them  in  fo  ridiculous  a maimer, 
nor  have  fown  the  feeds  of  fo  many  errors,  in 
the  mode  of  expreffing  himfelf.  All  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  all  thofe  which  are  in- 
difputably  his,  not  only  abound  in  ftriking  and 
valuable,  as  w’cll  as  enlarged  and  fublime  ideas; 
but  the  ftyle  of  them  is  uniformly  rapid,  precife, 
eafy,  and  pure.  This’  ftyle  is  certainly  not  that 
of  Plato,  of  Demofthenes,  of  Xenophon,  or  of 
Lucian,  but  it  may  be  faid  to  equal  them  all 
in  its  way ; and  we  recognife,  in  particular,  the 
greatnefs  of  the  writer,  in  this  very  attention  to 
preferve  the  manner  and  tone  which  agree  belt 
with  his  fubjeSts.  Although  he  always  avoids 
' c c 3 Ihewing 
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fliewing  liimfelf  to  be  the  pupil  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated orators  of  his  nge,  yet  it  is  iiripofiTible 
not  to  difcover  from  a penifal  of  his  works,  that 
all  the  beauties  of  language  are  familiar  to  him, 
and  that  his  talent  is  the  more  j)erfeCt,  as  he  knows 
fo  well  how  to  conceal  the  art,  in  the  rapid  flow  of 
bis  thoughts,  and  under  that  feeining  inattention, 
which  their  copioufnefs,  and  the  little  time  that 
remains  for  their  arrangement,  appear  to  create. 

If  truth  often  fliew  itlelf  in  the  charahler  of 

* * 

the  ft\  le  ; if  it  become,  as  it  were,  more  })crfecl;,  by 
what  ieems  at  flrll  flght  to  be  merely  its  drcls ; it 
is  ol  much  more  importance  whth  refpe^l  to  its 
difl'ufion,  that  it  be  difplayed  in  the  form  beft 
calculated  to  attract  our  attention,  and  to  ftimu- 
late  our  curiolity.  The  moft  jult  ideas  feldom  or 
never  form  part  of  public  opinion,  till  after  having 
pafled  through  the  hands  of  men  of  talent : and 
it  is  fufticiently  apparent,  that  the  prejudices 
w'hich  they  I'anhlion,  arc  always  the  moft  difficult 
to  eradicate. 

We  mwft  not,  howmver,  forget,  that  the  proper 

' i ) 

culture  of  the  rninciis  acquired  by  a number  of 
different  impreffions.  Of  this  a Angle  example 
may  lufftce.  The  fcience  of  man  is  undoubtedly 
applicable  to  all  the  pra6iical  purpofes  of  life, 
and  is  even  abfolutely  neceflary  to  every  one 
who  lives  in  Ibciety.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that 
certain  works,  which  are  commoulv  regarded 
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as  mere  matters  of  amufement,  prefent  the  only 
faithful  piftures  of  human  nature,  which  we 
poffefs;  tluit  the  perfon  who  can  read  them 
and  apply  them  to  real  life,  acquires  greater  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  than  the  whole  tribe  of 
moralifts  can  boaft.  And  vve  may  add  that  their 
perufal,  while  it  refines  the  mind,  loufes  at  the 
fame  time  its  activity ; and  that  the  agreeable 
images  wdiich  it  offers  to  view,  ferve  not  only  to 
aiTiufe  it  after  drier  ftudies,  but  enable  it  to  re- 
fume the  latter  with  increafed  delight. 

The  fame  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  arts: 
not  that  one  man  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  at- 
tending maturely  to  lo  many  objects  at  once ; but 
becaufe  it  is  of  importance  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  fenfibility,  by  direaing  it  fucceffively  lo 
different  forts  of  irnprcffions. — For  the  various 
perceptions  w'e  acquire,  when  they  are  lively,  dil- 
liiia,  and  accurate,  neceffarily  leave,  in  the  mind, 
many  valuable  materials  from  which  the  judgment 
fooner  or  later  muft  derive  advantage.  Belides, 
the  different  languages  of  the  paffions  fbould  be 
familiar  to  thofe  whofe  courfe  of  ftudy  embraces 

the  whole  feience  of  man. 

We  fee,  then,  under  what  relations,  and  to  what 

extent,  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts 
is  conneacd  with  the  feverer  ftudies  of  medicine. 
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SECTION  VIE 

On  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 

During  a Ions  period  of  time,  the  ftudy  of  Ian* 
guages  formed,  in  a manner,  the  bafis  ofthefyftem 
of  education  purfued  : a great  part  of  infancy  and 
youth  was  confunied  in  it : and  this  defcription  of 
learning  became  an  object  of  ambition,  a path  to 
preferment.  As  long  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors were  our  only  preceptors,  this  was  certainly 
fo  far  proper*  it  was  then  no  lefs  necell'ary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  languages  of  both,  in  order 
to  inform  ourl'elves  of  their  acquifitions  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  an  algebraift  and  geometrician,  in  order 
to  become  an  aftronomer,  engineer,  or  navigator. 
But  fince  the  modern  languages,  at  leaft  thofe  of 
civilized  nations,  have  furnifhed  excellent  books 
upon  alrnoft  every  fubje6i-  of  inquiry,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  of  antiquity  has 
become  lefs  requifite  ; and  they  have  confequently 
been  lefs  ardently  cultivated. 

Some  philofophcrs  have  gone  much  greater 
lengths  than  the  public ; and  have  condemned 
the  ftudy  of  languages  as  caufing  a lofs  of  valuable 
time,  and  as  tending  to  enervate  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding,  by  exercifing  only  that  fpecies  of 

memory 
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memory  which  is  molt  remotely  allied  with  rea- 
foning,  They  affirm,  that  good  traufiations  may 
1 apply  us  with  all  the  uleful  matter  which  the 
books  written  in  dead  or  iorcign  languages  con- 
tain ; and  as  to  the  particular  beauties  of  ftyle 
which  they  exiiibit,  the  length  of  time  required  for 
enabling  us  to  relifh  them,  is,  in  their  mmds,  too 
great  a facrifice  to  be  coiiipenfated  by  enjoyments 
from  which  no  lolid  advantages  are  derived. 

Is otw ithltandiug  the  authorities  which  maybe 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  I cannot,  I 
rmift  confels,  by  any  means  alTent  to  it. 

In  the  nrft  })lace,  the  ftudy  of  language,  con- 
du6led  in  a philofophical  manner,  throws  confi- 
derable  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  human 
iinderfranding ; and  the  uleful  views  which  it  fug- 
gelts  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  till  they  have 
been  deduced  from  the  comparifon  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent idioms.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  acquainted 
M'ith  the  various  order  in  which  our  ideas,  or  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  compofed,  may  be  ex- 
hibited or  rejiroduced,  if  we  wiffi  to  avoid  many 
errors  relative  to  their  natural  order,  and,  per- 
haps, even  to  their  formation  ; — errors  which  it 
is  difficult  to  obviate,  and  impoffible  to  correct, 
when  we  take  into  view  only  one  combination 
of  figns.  Secondly,  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
fame  ideas,  expreffed  in  different  lan'orua<yes  is 
fat*  from  being  the  fame.  It  will  not  be  denied, 

that 
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that  the  art  of  fpeakini:;  and  writing  well  coninta 
in  the  ability  to  excite,  in  others,  the  train  of 
ideas  and  lentinients  with  which  the  writer  is  him- 
felf  infpired,  or,  rather,  to  revive  the  perceptions 
which  produced  thefe  ideas  and  lentinients,  and  to 
confirm  them  by  the  addition  of  others  wliich  may 
render  their  effects  more  poiverful  or  diftin^t. 
Now,  by  this  art,  we  may  transfer  certain  ftriking 
ideas  from  tlie  ancient  languages  to  thole  which 
we  at  prefent  employ,  and  in  tliis  manner  im- 
prove, by  fuccclsful  tranllations,  thole  neceffary 
inftruments  of  the  human  underftanding.  No- 
thing, certainly,  can  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the 
mind,  and  to  quicken  its  operations,  or  to  furnilh 
the  memory  with  a greater  ftore  of  conceptions, 
and  varied  turns  and  images  of  tho.ugiit,  than 
the  perufai  of  the  heft  writers  in  different  lan- 
guages: and  the  inftruhtion  to  be  reaped  from 
them  is  always  very  imperfect,  when  we  liave  not 
ftudied,  in  their  original  and  inimitable  form,  the 
ideas  of  thofe  men  of  tranfeendent  genius,  who 
deferve,  on  many  accounts,  to^  be  ranked  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  liuman  race. 

Many  writers,  in  line,  who  are  well  worthy  of 
being  read,  and  from  whole  works  we  may  ob- 
tain much  ufeful  or  even  necelfary  knowledge, 
have  not  yet  been  generally  tranihitcd  into  the 
languages  of  thofe  countries  which  are  furtheft 
advanced  in  civilization  and  rehnement.  And  we 
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ai-e  often  obliged  to  fearch  for  information  in  the 
languages  of  antic] uity,  or  in  thofe  of  eotemporary 
nations. 

j t 

lo  confine  ourlelves,  liowever,  to  medicine:  it 
is  uni'/ciially  acknowledged,  that  a number  of  ex- 
cellent books,  wliich  treat  of  this  fcience,  are 
cornpofecl  in  Latin,  and  others  in  Englifli,  Italian, 
and  (jcrinan;  and  of  theie  books,  I'everal  are  not 
tianflated  at  all,  or  ai’e  tran/lated  in  fo  llovenly 
a manner,  that  the  fubjea  of  them  is,  in  a man- 
ner, bLirlelc[Ucd,  d he  Greek  writers,  for  exam- 
ple, have  loft  their  peculiar  tone  and  chara^fer 
in  tiiofe  Latin  verfions,  which  their  modern  dif- 
ciples  have  left  us;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lrench  tranflations  they  are  perhaps  ftill  more 
disfigured.  1 he  Latins,  although  more  nearly 
allied  to  us  in  fituation,  cuftorns,  and  lancriiaore, 
have,  in  general,  ecjual  caufe  to  complain  of  the 
tranfiators  of  their  works;  upon  which  jioint  I 
may  appeal  to  the  few  among  the  latter  who.  dc- 
ferve  to  be  ranked  as  exceptions  to  this  general 
cenfure,  and  who  will  readily  admit,  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  equal  their  originals,  and 
that  the  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  grci.t 
writers  of  antiquity  only  through  the  medium  of 
tranllations,  can  form  no  true  idea  of  their  works. 

d'he  ftudy  of  languages,  tlierefore,  fliould  not 
he  negleded  in  a courfe  of  general  education,  and 
ihould  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  educa- 
tion 
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tion  of  thofe  young  men,  who  are  intended  for 
the  medical  profeffion. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  different  fub- 
jefts  of  which  we  have  treated  in  this  laft  part  of 
our  work,  cannot  be  confidered  as  direftly  be- 
longing to  a courfe  of  medical  fiudies;  but  fome 
of  them  muft  be  regarded  as  effentiai  prelimina- 
ries, while  others  form  very  ufeful  additions  to  it. 
Once  more,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  fciences 
every  thing  is  conncfted;  that  the  more  we  know 
of  them,  the  more  new  relations  we  fball  difcover 
between  tliem ; and  although  the  infirmity  of  our 
faculties  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  do  not 
allow  us  to  embrace  the  vi'hole  fphere  of  know- 
ledge, yet  the  man  of  real  genius  ought  not  to 
remain  a ftranger  to  thofe  acquirements,  from 
which  he  may  borrow,  were  it  only  in  a very  in- 
direct manner,  fome  information  and  affiftance 
Avith  regard  to  the  ordinary  and  principal  objeCts  of 
his  iabours. 
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Such  have  been  the  principal  revolutions  of 
medical  fcience  : Inch  are  tlie  oblervations  which 
its  prefent  condition  appears  to  me  calculated  tq 
luggeft,  whether  we  conlider  it  in  itfelf,  or  com- 


pare it  with  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge, 
in  order  to  determine  their  reciprocal  relations : 


fuch,  in  fine,  aie  the  views,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, lliould  guide  its  reform,  and  direcl:  its  plan 
of  inftruaion.  Although  tliefe  views  and  obfer- 
vations  are  not  all  equally  important  or  original, 
yet  I believe  they  w'ill  be  found  pofTeffed  of  fome 


utility : and  although  a performance  of  the  nature 
of  the  prefent  holds  forth  little  profpea  of  re- 
nown, I regard  it  as  a duty  incumbent  upon  me 
to  offer  the  refult  of  my  labours  to  the  public.  If 
it  contained  only  a fmgle  ufeful  idea,  I fhould 
think  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  prefented  it  to 
thofe  young  ftudents  of  the  art,  on  whom  the 
faireft  hopes  of  its  advancement  depend. 

Tlie  prefent  period  is  one  of  thofe  great  epochs 
of  hiftory,  towards  wLich  pofterity  will  often  look 
, back,  and  of  which  it  will  expeft  a juft  account 
from  thofe  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
and  confirm  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  paths  of  amelioration.  It  is  the  lot  of  only 

a fmail 
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a Imall  number  of  fortunate  individuals  to  exer- 
cife  this  extenfive  influence : but  in  the  prefent 
advanced  ftate  of  the  arts  and  Iciences,  tliere  is 
no  one  wlio  may  hot,  in  foine  meafure,  contribute 
to  their  prOgr'efs.  Tlie  leaft  real  improvement  in 
the  rnoft  obfeure  art  is  quickly  extended  to  all 
the  reft,  and  the  relations  which  have  been  efta- 
blillied  between  the  different  objcCls  of  out*  la- 
bours, enable  them  all  to  benefit  by  the  progrefs 
of  each  in  particular.  The  ancients  had,  no 
doubt,  a diftant  idea  of  thefe  relations,  and  had 
perceived,  that  all  the  arts  and  fciences  were  con- 
iie^ed  together,  and  formed,  as  it  were;  a com- 
plete whole  : but  they  had  remarked  this,  without 
perceiving  it  diftinclly,  and  had  attempted  to  de- 
feribe  it,  without  knowing  it  thoroughly.  It  is 
only  in  recent  times ; it  is  only  after  having  con- 
lidered  the  various  efforts  'cf  human  induftry  in 
all  their  applications,  and  in  all  the  different  di- 
rections which  they  may  affume  ; it  is  only  after 
having  fubjeCted  them  to  rules,  and  reduced 
them  to  common  forms,  that  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  determine  with  accuracy  the  mutual  rela- 
tions which  connect  them,  and  the  influence  which 
^ they  exert,  or  are  capable  of  exerting  upon 
one  another.  We  now  know,  and  can  demon- 
ftrate,  that  there  is  nothing  infulated  in  the  la- 
bours of  man : they  are  united,  if  we  may  borrow  the 
comparifon,  as  nations  are  by  their  commercial 
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ties  : they  mutually  afiitt  each  other,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  focial  comuiuuity. 

The  molt  obfcure  individuals,  therefore,  have 
it  now  in  their  power  to  render  themfelves  emi- 
nently i/feful : men  of  fcionce  and  letters,  to 
whatever  branches  of  refearch  they  devote  their 
attention,  artifts,  and  even  the  ineaneft  mecha- 
nics, all  in  their  particular  Ipheres,  may  now 
promote  the  general  good,  and  contribute , to  the 
progreffive  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

An'd  lhall  we,  then,  who,  devoting  ourfelves  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  fufferings  of  mankind,  fo 
frequently  command  the  interefts  tliat  are  deareft 
to  the  heart  ; we,  wliom  the  high  importance  of 
thefe  interefts  obliges  us  to  learch  for  information 
in  all  quarters,  and  wliofe  ftudies  embrace  almoft 
all  the  branches  of  phyfical  and  moral  refearch; — 
fhall  we  alone  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  mankind  by  our  labours, 
and  of  contributing  to  their  amelioration?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  Let  us,  therefore,  unite  our  ef- 
forts, and  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  ftudy 
and  practice  of  our  art,  that  fuperior  reafon  and 
philolbphy,  without  which  fo  far  is  it  from  af- 
fording uleful  aid,  that  it  becomes  a real  pub- 
lic fcourge:  let  us  venture  to  conneci  it  by  new 
relations  with  the  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge; fo  that  the  latter,  by  its  means,  may  be  im- 
proved and  illultrated.  And  at  a lime  wbeu  the 
3 French 
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French  Nation  is  about  to  confolidate  its  exiftence 
as  a republic,  let  medicine,  reftored  to  its  native 
dignity,  commence  a new  career,  which  may 
prove  both  rich  in  glory,  and- fruitful  in  benefits 
to  mankind. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  29- 

Epon  what  autliority  M.  Cabaiiis  grounds  this  aflertioiij 
refpefting  Acron  and  Hippocrates^  it  appears  not  very 
eafy  to  determine.  All  the  wnters,  whom  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conlldting,  agree  in  defcribing'  Acron  of 
Agrigentum  as  having  ftayed  the  plague^  not  at  Agrigen- 
tum,  but  at  Athens,  and  that,  not  by  blocking  up  parti- 
ticular  paflages  in  the  mountains,  but  by  caufn^  piles  of 
wood  to  be  burnt  near  the  infetied  perfons, — in  other 

N 

words,  by  fumigations,  tie  is  thus  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
as  having  afforded  relief  to  numbers  during  the  Great'  Athe- 
inam  Plague:  ’^Ax^oiva  7«v  tov  iar^ov  ev  ’AQyivajr  vtxq  tov 
fxiyoc'D  Xoijxov  luoonuj^'f.acii  Xlyaai,  nzkivovra,  ‘jTo.^xy.xiHv 

rois  voc^viv’  uivTUjs  y«§  hx  oXlyns,  l)e  Ifld.  et  Ofir.  Op. 
Tom.  VII.  p.  o06.  (Ed.  Rehke);  and  in  a limilar  man- 
ner by  Paulus  iEgineta  and  Acitius,  in  the  following  paf-  • 
fages:  “ Porro  h quifpiam  ingentem  lignorum  ftruem  ac- 
cenderit,  egregie  quidem  udum  aera  in  calidum  et  ticcum 
poterit  convertere,  quemadmodum  et  Acronem  Agrigen- 
tinum  fecilfe  perhibent.”  P. /Eg  in  eta  De  Rc  Medica , 
lib.  n.  c.  34  (Interpr.  Torino).  “ Sed  et  rogo  ingenti  ex- 
tru6fo  et  intenfo,  acrem  ad  caliditatein  ac  liccitatein 
tranfiputare  quis  poteft,  humidum  et  frigidum  factum; 
quemadmodum  IJippocratem  Athenis  fecilfe  dicunt. 
Itemque  Acronem  Agrigentinum.”  Aetii  let  jab.  Sec.. 
S.  I.  C.  XCiV.  p.  246.  (Ed.  Bafd.  1342.) 
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What  feems  to  have  led  llio  author  into  the  miitako,  U 
the  relation  ot  Plutarch  refpe^ting  J^inpedoclcs^  the  cotein-* 
}>orary  and  fellow  citizen  ot  Acroii,  who  is  dclcribed  as 
having  freed  his  country  from  peftilence  by  means  liinilar 
to  tliofe  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  is,  by  doling  certain 
apertures  in  a mountain,  tlirough  which  the  Scirvcco  blew 
upon  the  plain.  'O  Is  (puaix.us  ’K/zTrsooxXr/V  o^ar  rna  OiacJ^iya,- 
f^.xcvv  xai  xaru  tccv  TraSiwv  tov  votov  e/i/.t* vc'scxav, 

Xoj/aov  a^o^,£i/  sx'/.XsTaai  tyiS  •/upas.  JJe  Ctu'iufdatc.  Op. 
Tom,  VILE  p.  47.  Vid.  et  lil).  Adverfiis  Colotem. 

With  rcdpect  to  Hippocrates,  we  Ihull  afterwards  have 
oecafion  to  ihew,  that  there  is  real’on  to  doubt  his  having 
been  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague.  At 
all  events  the  authors  v\ho  athrm  the  fa6t,  and  among  others 
Aetius,  as  we  have  feen  from  the  paffage  above  quoted,  de- 
1‘cribc  him  as  having  employed  the  fame  preventive  as: 
Acron. 


, I^OTE  [ B],  page 

The  tradition,  that  Acro)i  was  the  founder  of  the  Em- 
pirietd  Sect  of  Phyiicians,  lefts  chielly  upon  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  w ho,  in  deferibing  the  progrefs  of  medicine  obferves/ 
Alia  fabtio,  ab  experimentis  fe  cognominans  Empiricen, 
eeepit  in  Sicilia,  Acrone  Agrigentino,  L"anpedcclis  phylici 
audoritate,  commendato.”  Ar/^.  lib.  Gf).  c.  i.  The 

beft  hiftorians,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  its  eflablilh- 
ment  bears  a much  Later  date,  and  that  Fhilitius  of  Cos,  a ~ 
dilciple  of  Herophilus,  who  llourilhed  about  the  GXXlikl. 
Olympiad,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  fe6t.  4 he  author 
of  the  ‘‘  Introduction,”  inferted  among  Galen’s  works,  iiv 
hnuates,  that  Philiuus  was  indebted  to  Herophilus  for  the 
3 • hi-ll 
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fWlt  hints  of  his  fyftem.  os  s[j.-7rsiqrA.Y,s  7^^osiyrr,rjsv  ^^iXhos 

KfiDsr,  0 Tiquros  ocvrriv  'luo  rr,s  y.tyiy.r.s  aiDscscos  a7roTe/xvo//,£vof, 
raf  d(po^f/.as  Xoc^uiv  Traqd.  'He^oi^iAoy,  bu  xul  dnoc/TT'hs  sysvaro. 
Ifagog.  Galen.  Op.  (fid.  Charter.)  7’om.  H.  p.  30.3. 

His  followers,  however,  dcliring  to  give  to  their  doctrines 
the  fanction  of  antiquity,  afcrihed  them  to  Aerou  of  Agri- 
geiituni.  ©c'XovTs?  Vs  ccTrx^yidt^siv  so^vrcuv  tyjv  aiosaiVj  "va  v 
’n^sa^vrioa,  rr,s  \oyix.ris,  ''  A.y.^O!V a.  tov  ’A/£§a7avTo/ov  (f>aat 
avrr,v.  Ibid. — Of  the  latter  it  is  related  by 
Diogenes,  that  he  compofed  feveral  works  on  IMedicine 
and  Dietetics  in  the  Doric  dialect;  but  thefe  no  longer 
exill:  and  w'ith  refpeft  to  bis  opinions  on  medical  fuljjecfs, 
we  are  wdiolly  ignorant.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  conjectured 
b^’  Sprengel,  he  w'as  diftinguiihed  chiefly  by  his  rejeCtion 
of  theorv,  and  by  his  contempt  for  the  m}ftical  dealings  of 
his  cotemporary  Empedocles,  and  thence  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Empirics  of  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  In  lt  w ho 
had  ijitroduced  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  feet.  v 


NOTE  [C],  page  73. 

Pbspecting  the  origin  of  the  Gymnaftic  Syftem  oi 
niedicine,  we  arc  informed  by  Plato,  tliat  ileiodiciis  was 
led  to  conceive  the  firit  idea  of  it  from  the  benefit  which  he 
experienced  m his  own  cafe  from  the  ufe  of  excicife. 

The  dietetic  part  of  medicine,’’  lie  fays,  had  been  ne- 
gleCted  by  the  Afclepiades,  and,  indeed,  could  fcarcely  be 
laid  to  exift  before  the  time  of  Herodicus.— Herodicus, 
who  was  a teacher  of  youth,  being  of  a fickly  habit  of 
bodv,  combined  G^mnaftics  with  medicine,  and  haialfed, 
lirft,  himfelf,  and,  afterw  ards,  many  others,  by  the  immo- 
derate •ufe  of  exercife.”  "On  tSv  voan- 
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fjuxTCiJV,  rauT'i^  rri  vSv  lacr^Dty,  TgoTH  ’AffxXrjTTiaJaj  ovx 
s^^^vTO,  TT^'iv  'H^o^jxov  yBvifT^ai.  ya^f  TTai^OT^i^ns 

^v,  Ka'i  voacu^Tii  ysvomtvo^,  yvfx,va<^iy.‘^v  i&r^ixr^,  aTrexvaide 

9r§cSrov‘  /x£v  xat  ixdXi'icc  kocvrov,  sTTSiT  aXX«y  vfs^ov  9roXXHr. 

Plato.  De  Rcjmhlica.  lib.  III.  Op.  (Ed.  Seiran).  Tom. 
II.  p.  406. 

'File  fame  author  expatiates  upon  the  dangers  and  Incon- 
veniences of  this  plan  of  treatment^  and,  in  another  paf- 
fage  of  his  works,  iiiews  to  M'liat  an  abfurd  extreme  it  was 
often  carried  by  its  inventor.  To  one  of  his  patients,  for 
example,  Herodicus  prefcribed  a pedeftrian  excurfion  from 
Athens  to  Megara,  a diftance  of  1 SO  ftadia,  or  upwards  of 
20  Engliili  miles,  but  with  the  exprefs  injunction,  that  when 
he  got  to  the  walls  of  Megara,  he  diould  ftraightway  re- 
turn to  Athens ! Plato.  Phadr.  Op.  (Ed.  Serran). 
Tom.  III.  p.  227. 

NOTE  [ D ],  p.  83. 

Although  the  Author,  in  his  account  of  the  life  oi 
Hippocrates,  has  by  no  means  adopted  all  the  narrations  of 
bis  biographers,  yet  he  appears  to  have  admitted  fevcral 
which  w ill  not  bear  a flri6t  examination.  The  hiftory  of  the 
birth,  education,  and  travels,  of  Hippocrates,  is  tolerably 
corrc6t ; but  all  the  other  particulars  mentioned  in  the  text 
are,  at  leaft,  very  queftlonable.  As  neither  Hippocrates 
himfelf,  nor  the  cotemporary  writers,  nor  thofe  wiio  lived 
foon  after  his  time,  detail  the  actions  of  his  life,  little  is 
known  wdth  certainty  concerning  him.  To  the  narrative  of 
Soranus  no  credit  can  be  attached  ; nor  are  tiie  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  iElian  and  Diogenes  Laertius  entitled  . 
to  greater  belief. 

ThuS;, 
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NOTES. 

Thufi^  liie  cure  of  the  young  Perdiccas,  on  which  fo  much 
iirefs  is  laid  in  the  text,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  ficti- 
tious, and  to  have  originated  from  the  report  of  a fimilar 
cure,  faid  to  have  been  eft'e6ted  by  Erafiftratus.  The 
account  of  the  interview  between  Hippocrates  and  Demo- 
critus is  not  fiipported  by  any  fatisfaciory  evidence.  The 
Itory,  too,  of  Hippocrates  having  been  invited  to  Perfia  by 
Artaxerxcs,  i’eems  equally  devoid  of  foundation;  and,  not- 
witliftandiiio;  the  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  alfertion,  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  Hip- 
pocrates ever  lignalized  himfeif  by  checking  the  progrefs 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  Galen,  indeed,  agrees  fo  far  with 
Soranus,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  wdiicli  Hippocrates  is 
faid  to  have  ftopped ; but  the  lilence  of  Thucydides  on  the 
fubject  affords  a ftrong  prefumption,  that  this  relation,  alfo, 
is  entirely  fabulous.  II  y a plus  d’apparence,”  fays 
M.  Le  Clcrc,  “ que  ce  que  difent  Aetius  et  G alien,  ou 
rauteur  du  livre  JJe  la  Tkcriaqiie,  eft  fuppof6,  et  qu’ils 
imputent  a Hippocrate  ce  que  Piiitarque  a dit,  avec  plus 
de  vi  ailemblance,  d’  A cron,  qui  etoit  quelque  terns 
avant  Hippocrate.  S’il  y a eu  d’ailleurs  une  pefte  qui  foil 
venue  d’  lllyrie,  c’eft  ce  que  nous  ne  fovons  pas.”  lLif~ 
Loire  de  la  Medecinc — p.  245,  xVmft.  1723. 

A fimilar  opinion  is  exprelfed  by  Dr.  Ackermann,  in  the 
excellent  account  which  he  has  given  of  Hippocrates’  life 
and  writings,  in  Fabuicius’  Bibliotheca  Graca.  Hinc, 

quam  fidem  mereantur,”  he  obferves  in  conclufion,  nar- 
rationes  dc  honoribus  Hippocrati  Athenis  habitis,  de  eo 
Eleufiniis  Sacris  ah  Athenienfibus  initiate,  de  alimentis 
“ ipli  pofterifque  fuis  in  Prytaneo  (’atis,  quoque  perfpicitur; 

ipfe  enini  Hippocrates,  in  libris  quos  ipfe  icripfit,  nee 
» ^ morberurn,  quos  in  Attica  obfervaverit,  nec  Atlienarum 
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**  adeo  mentionem  facit.”  Bihlioth.  Grac.  (Ed.  Harles). 
Tom.  II.  p. 

The  fame  intelligent  critic  has,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  conje6lured,  that  thefe  fables  were  all  invented  after 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  and  afcribed  to  him  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Dogmatic  Sect,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as 
the  founder.  Hiec  omnia  poll  obitum  Hippocratis  de- 
^ mum  excogitata  funt  a medicis,  qui  Rationalem  Se6tam, 
ciijus  aucforem  Ilippocratem  effe  pulabant,  prohteban- 
tur,  qiiiquc  eo  majorem  gloriam  fuai  fe6ta3  conciliari 
arbitrabantur,  quo  majore  gloria  Hippocratem  floruifle, 
dum  viveret,  aliis  perfuadere  polVent.  Hanc  ob  caiifam 
Epiftolaj,  quae  Hippocrati  adfcribuntur,  in  primis  con- 
“ fcriplae  effe  videntur,  in  quibus  quoque  de  Democriti 
“ famofa  curatione  ab  Abderitis  petita,  nec  non  de  Hip- 
pocratc  ad  Artaxerxen,  Perfarum  regem,  per  Hyftani- 
dem  Hellefponti  Pracfectum,  vocato,  fed  Barbaris  operani 
pertinaciter  negante,  hiftoriag  et  complura  alia  liujus  gCv 
neris  narrantiir.”  Ibid.\).  — 13.  ' 

NOTE  [E],  page  87. 

' Of  the  numerous  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
very  few  are  now  recognifed  as  genuine:  and  even  thefe 
have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  us  free  from  interpolations 
and  other  changes  in  the  connection  and  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  which  his  tranferibers,  commentators,  and  fol- 
lowers, have,  from  various  motives,  bccji  induced  to  make. 
Such  of  them,  however,  as  are  leart  disfigured  by  thefe 
corruptions,  arc  diftinguilhed  by  a remarkable  concifenefs, 
and,  as  it  were,  compreflion  of  fiyje,  which  at  limes,  in- 
deed, borders  upon  obfeurily,  Upon  this  characteriftic, 
and  upon  hU  ufe  of  the  moft  common  and  familiar  tern  s, 
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ju  preforencc  to  far-fetchcd  exprcniions^  tlie  mofi  acute 
comnientalors  of  his  works,  and  cfpocially  O’alcn,  who  from 
the  lime  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  iuliinatc  knowledge  of 
the  Gi  eek  t«ngne,  may  be  fnj^pofed  to  have  been  very  com- 
petent to  the  talk  of  deciding  upon  their  inerits,  have  refted 
tiie  proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

Of  the  works  regarded  as  fpurious,  foino  apj>ear  to  have 
been  the  compofition  of  different  itidividnals  of  the  fame 
name,  either  anceftors  or  fuccelfors  of  Hippocrates  the 
foil  ot  lleraclides,  and  to  have  l»een  erroneoully  aferibed, 
from  the  ignorance  of  his  annotators,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
adherents,  to  one  and  the  fame  individual.  Thus  the 
freatifes  a7//,a^v,  and  Fls^i  are  fnj)pofed  to  have 

been  w’ritten  by  Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Ciiofidlcus,  and 
father  of  Heraclides;  t\hile  Hippocrates  HI.  and  IV. 
« randfons  of  Hippocrates  IF.  arc  tlie  reputed  antliors  of  Ic- 
veral  of  the  IBooks  of  Epidemi'-'S,  &c.  'riie  rrlt,  from  the 
ftyle  in  w'hich  they  are  written,  li-om  the  menhan  of  opi- 
nions wiiich  w'cre  not  current  in  idipjmerates’  time,  or  of 
jfatts  and  difeoveries  which  bear  a mucli  later  date,  arc  ail 
jcjected  as  fuppolititious. 

I lhall,  in  this  place,  content  mvfclf  witli  mentioning 
brietly  the  w'orks  generally  eftcemed  original,  and  ibofe 
which  M.  Cabanis  has  given  as  fach,  but  wliich  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe  to  be  fpnrious.  In  this  account  I diall 
principally  follow  Ackermann,  to  whofe  learned  critique 
the  reader  is  referred  for  more  ample  details. 

1.  The  I’irft  and  Third  \jooVh  Epldcmi  s.  are  nniverfaily 
acknowledged  as  the  compofition  of  Hippocrates. 

Tlie  Book  on  Erognojiics  has  all  the  charadleis  of  au- 
thenticity. 

The  I'irft  and  Second  Books  of  Ercdictiom  arc  alfo 
by  Hippocrates,  but  w ith  the  interjudations  of  others. 
4.  The  Books  of  Jphorifms^ 

5.  T*Iic 
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M’lie  Troallfe  On  the.  Diet  in  ylcute  Difeafes-, 

{).  'Hie  On  Air,  H'aters,  and  Soi/x:,  and 
7-  The  Treatife  On  the  IVounds  of  the  Head,  aie  allowed 
to  be  genuine. 

On  the  contrary,  among  the  works  particularized  by  ]\I, 
Caiumls,  the  /anatomical  treatifes,  tlie  remaining  Books  of 
fjpidnuica,  tb.e  general  difcoiirfes  on  the  iludy  of  medicine, 
and  the  Letters,  are  accounted  fuppofititious.  I'lie  Treatife 
Iif§i  X(z§^i73s-,  \\hich  is  praifed  in  a fubTequent  part  of  the 
M ork  for  its  accuracy,  is  mentioned  neither  by  Erotiauus 
nor  Galen.  Befides,  it  takes  notice  of  the  difeovery  of  the 
'pahes  of  the  lieart,  \vhich  is  univerfally  attributed  to  Erahf- 
tratus. — The  J^h'ay  Idc^t  d^yfir,s  Inr^iyt^s  is  mentioned  by 
Erotiunus,  but  paffed  over  in  filence  by  Galen,  and  by  the 
generality  of  critics  is  regarded  as  fpurious.  Haller,  in- 
deed, has  fliewn,  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the  time 
of  Ariftotle.  The  Effay  Llsgt  riyjns,  M'hich  is  alfo  com- 
mended by  our  Author,  is  noticed  by  Erotiauus,  and  afci  ibed 
by  Suidas  to  Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Gnohdicus,  but  is  not 
reputed  original.  Lafrly,  the  Letters  of  Hippocrates,  as 
we  have  already  ob.ferved,  are  all  believed  to  be  hetitious. 
])e  Epiftolis  liipj)ocratis  quod  ex  me  qua?ris,”  fays  Sca- 
llger  in  a letter  to  V^orftius,  antiquas  eas  effe  fcio,  ut  Dcr 
mocriti,  Solonls,  Pittaei  Mitilcmei,  qua3  apud  Laertium 
legimtur.  Sed  quia  omnes  illas,  qiue  illis  phllofophis  a 
‘‘  l.aertio  attribuuntur,  multls  argumentis  conhclas  a Gra^- 
cis,  quibus  nunquam  mentiendi  voluntas  aut  facultas  de- 
fuit,  })iobare  polTum;  idco  cur  el  de  his  Hippocratis 
dubitem  jratifuma  caufa  eft.  Et  certe,  fi  animi  nervos 
)utt  iide:e  vtilm,  facile  non  elfe  Hippocratis  vincani. 
Lnicuique  judicium  funm  relinquimus ; tutius  lamcji  eftde 
CO  dubitare,  quod  faeilius  eft  confutare,  quam  alferercq'’ 
Josrrii.  ScAL.  Iff.  CCCVT.  The  letter,  nu  ntioned 


notes.'  41^ 

in  the  text,  in  whicli  Hippocrates  is  invited  In'  the  Abdc- 
rites  to  vilit  Democritus,  has  bc|ni  thewn  by  Iceland  to  be 
the  coiiipolition  of  Epictetus. 

Note  [F],  page  lOS. 

The  fiift  defciiption  of  tlie  Sniall-pox  was  given,  not  by 
iihazes,  but  hy  Jl hr lui,  an  Arabian  phytician,  the  crjtcmpo- 
rary  of  Pauhis  iEgineta,  who  lived  nearly  300  years  before 
the  time  of  Rliazes.  His  noik,  conhlting  of  thirty  books, 
to  wliich  lie  gave  the  name  of  Pandeas,  is  the  molt  ancient 
of  all  the  medical  writings  of  the  Arabians.  But  althomdi 
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it  was  tianflated  into  Synac  by  one  or  more  perfons,  it  is 
no  longer  in  exiftence.  Numerous  extraas  liom  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  preferved  by  Iihazes,  and,  among  others, 
his  defeription  of  the  fmall-pox,  nhich  he  fuppofes  to  pro- 
ceed from  a corrupt  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  the  effervefcence 
of  the  blood  with  the  bile,  ex  malo  fanguinc  adullo  cum 
cplera.”  His  prognofis  is  better  than  his  method  of  cure, 
which  is  inert  and  not  very  judicious.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafg,  he  orders  the  patient  to  be  kept 
warm,  left  the  eruption  fiould  be  repelled,  ami  preferibes 
the  life  of  demulcent  drinks  and  gargles.  When  the  erup- 
^ 1 a.,  rr  n its  coui  Iv^,  he  gives  the  following  dir^aions ; 

Cum  fint  digette  (vailolie),  jaceat  patiens  fuper  farina 
rizi,  et  fumigetur  cum  folds  mi/rti  et  olivarum,  et  deficca- 
buntur.”  Rhazes  CoritinenL  lib.  XXX.  (Ed.  Surian.) 
fob  42'2.  Venet.  1542. 

NOTE  [G],  page  128. 

The  origin  of  the  VTnereal  Dlfcafe,  notwithftanding  tlic 
many  laborious  refearches  which  have  been  inftituted  with 
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a view  to  afcertaiii  it,  ftlll  remains  involved  in  obfcurlty, 
'i'he  idea  moil  generally  received  in  this  country^  that  it  was 
brought 'into  Europe  by  the  clilcoverers  of  the  New  World, 
is  far  from  being  proved  by  fatisfattory  evidence,  though  it 
has  been  adopted  by  fome  of  our  beft  and  moft  accurate 
hhlorians.  Sprengel,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Hijhn/ 
of  Medicine,  has  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
opinions  that  have  been  maintained  on  the  fubjecl,  and  endea- 
voured to  determine  their  refpe61;ive  merits.  As  the  diller- 
tation  to  which  1 allude  gives  a clear  and  diftlncl  ftatement 
of  the  queftion,  and  is  much  more  complete,  than  any 
thing  winch  it  is  in  my  power  to  furnifli,  I fliall  here  give 
an  abftratt  of  it,  regretting,  that  my  limits  prevent  me  frona 
tranilating  it  at  full  length. 

1.  The  aflertion,  that  Siphylis  was  introduced  into. 
Europe,  from  America,  is  not  confirmed  by  competent 
tefiimony.  The  firft  waiter  who  countenanced  this  opinion, 
appears  to  have  been  one  Leonard  Schmaufs,  a phyfician  of 
Stradmrg,  whofe  works  were  publillied  in  the  year  1518. 
Ills  evidence,  however,  cannot  be  conlidered  as  by  any 
means  decifive  of  the  point  in  difpute,  fmee  his  proofs 
reft  chledy  on  the  illufory  notion,  that  in  thofe  countiies, 
where  endeniical  diforders  prevail.  Nature  has  always  pro- 
vided the  means  of  their  cure.  Thus,  the  W'eft  Indies 
produce  the  Guaiac  ; confequently,  the  Venereal  difeafe  mull 
have  originated  there.  The  fame  argument  is  ufed  by 
Guicciardini  and  numberlefs  other  authors.  Nor  can  much 
ftrels  be  laid  on  the  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  the  lirft  difeo- 
verers  of  the  New'  World,  as  from  the  nanatives  of  the 
hiftorians  of  their  expeditions,  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer, 
that  the  Venereal  difeafe  was  known  to  the  Americans,  be- 
fore tin  ir  inlercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  Euro})c.  Only 
it  appears,  that  in  foaie  of  the  ^^'eft  Indian  Wands,  there 
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prevailed  a diforder,  termed  by  the  natives  Camcaracol,  re- 
k'lnbling  the  itch,  and  liippoled  to  proceed  li  om  great  acri- 
mony ot  the  tkiids.  Gon^valo  ilernandez  de  Oviedo,  mIio 
had  been  jlddantudo,  or  Governor,  in  Darien  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, afiinns,  in  tlie  moll;  politive  manner,  that  the  Ve- 
nereal difeale  ^vas  imported  IVom  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  by  them  communicated  to  the  Neapolitans,  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Gon^alvo  de  Cordova.  But  the  account 
given  us  of  the  charaaer  of  Oviedo,  by  the  moft  impartial 
and  authentic  liiftorians,  as  Herrera,  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
Las  Calas,  and  others,  naturally  leads  us  to  view  his  alfevera- 
tions  with  miltrurt.  Governing  the  Americans,  whom  for- 
tune had  lubje6fed  to  his  power,  with  the  greateft  cruelty 
and  opprellion,  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  his  conduft  by 
Ihewing,  that  tliat  unhappy  people  deferved  no  better  treat- 
ment; and  he  left  no  means  untried  to  iidpire  the  Emperor 
Chailes  \ . with  the  behet,  that  the  Weft  fndians  were  the 
moll:  vicious  and  incorrigible  race  of  men,  and  ouglit  to  be 
wholly  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  71ie  later 
writers  on  the  lubje6f  feem  to  have  boirow'ed  their  proofs 
from  the  above-mentioned  Iburces. 

2.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  Venereal  difeafe 
lliould  have  originated  among  a people,  whofe  manners  w'ere 
fo  fimple,  and  who  could  not,  without  great  injultice,  be 
accufed  of  thofe  vices  which  are  introduced  only  by  luxury. 
'I  hat  a peculiar  fpccies  of  lepi  ofy  was  prevalent  among 
them,  appears  from  the  teltimony  of  fevcral  travelleis  of 
undoubted  veracity:  but  its  identity  with  liphylis  is  by  no 
means  eftablilhed.  It  is,  alfo,  worthy  of  remaik,  that,  in 
the  Illand  of  Hifpaniola,  the  ancient  names  of  the  laUuf 
bore  no  refernblance  to  that  of  this  endemical  difordcr,  the 
Caracnracol,  it  being  there  termed  Guai/nara,  liipa,  Tap-  , 
bUi  or  I pa. 
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3.  Towards  tlie  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  the  locail 

fyinptoins  of  fiphylis  -appear  to  Irave  increafed  in  variety  and 
frequency,  in  proportion  as  leprous  affe6fions  became  lefs 
common.  From  a very  remarkable  palfage  in  Windeck's 
Chronicle,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  fo  early  as  the  year 
1414,  King  Ladillaus  of  Naples  fell  a victim  to  this  dif- 
order.  > 

4.  The  true  Venereal  difeafe,  however,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1493,  almoft  at 
the  fame  time  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1493,  Columbus,  on  his  return 
from  his  tirll  expedition,  landed  at  Litbori.  On  the  13th 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Talcs,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  i\pril  he  reached  Seville.  Now, 
in  tire  commencement  of  the  fummer  of  1493,  the  Vene- 
real difeafe  h-ad  already  tliewn  itfelf  in  Auvergne,  in  Lom- 
bardy and  other  parts  of  Italy : and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  fummer,  it  was  obferved  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in 
the  Dutchy  of  IJrandenburg,  at  Erunfwick,  and  -at  Meck- 
lenburg. Thus,  we  fee  how  little  conlidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  accounts  of  its  introduftioii  from  America 'by  the 
Spaniards,  and  confequent  diffulion  through  Europe ; and 
how  contradi61:ory  to  fa6f  is  the  relation  of  Oviedo,  who 
affirms,  that  the  difeafe  was  fnlt  brought  into  Italy,  by 
Cordova’s  fleet,  which  did  not  arrive  at  Meflina  till  tlie 
24tli  of  May,  1495.  I'he troops  of  this  expedition  could 
no  longer  have  any  communication  with  Chailes  the  Eighth’s 
army ; and  yet  it  is  known,  that  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  Fr-aiice,  the  Venereal  difeafe,  which  had  already  exifted 
for  about  two  years,  extended  its  ravages  very  widely. 

5.  Nor  can  the  expulllon'of  the  Jews,  or  Marranos,  as 
they  were  called,  from  Spain,  afford  a fatlsfadlory  expla- 
nation of  the  fudden  and  extenfive  difl'ufioii  of  liphylis. 
About  the  year  LIS’?,  a number' of  thefe  luifortuiuite  men 
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took  refuge  In  Italy,  in  order  to  fave  tlieinfelv.s  fiom  the 
implacable  fury  of  the  Inqulfitiou,  vvhofe  rage  had  been 
evafperated  by  an  infurre6tlon  at  Saragofl'a,  in  which  one  of 
the  Inquilitors  loft  his  life.  But  in  1492,  an  edia  was 
ifliied,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Grand  Inquifitor,  Torque- 
inada,  by  which  all  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  royal  dominions,  within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  and 
at  the  lame  time  prohibited  from  taking  any  money  or  other 
valuables  along  with  them.  L,  confequeiic^e  of  this  decree, 
about  170,000  families,  or  800,000  peribns,  Avere  baniftied 
from  the  kingdom,  a conliderable  number  of  Avhom  were 
conveyed,  at  the  public  expenfe,  from  Andaiufia,  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Of 
thele,  many  contrived  to  gain  admittance  into  Rome,  Avhere 
notAvithftandmg  the  urgent  reprefentations  of  tlie  SpaniHi 
AmbalTador,  they  Avcre  alloAved  to  remain  after  receiving 
the  papal  abfolution.  In  the  month  of  Julv,  1493,  tbe 
plague  broke  forth  at  Rome,  and  is  faid  by"^  Infelfura  to 
liave  proceeded  from  the  Jews.  They  Ai  ere  alfo  accufed 
of  having  introduced  a contagious  diforder,  Avhich,  fomc 
weeks  afterwards,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  by  AAhich  np- 
AAards  of  20,000  perfons  Avere  carried  off  in  the  city  of 
Naples  alone.  From  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  difterei?t 
authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Marranos  were  much  given  to 
debauchery,  that  leprous  diforders  Avere  very  common  among 
them,  and  that  an  immenfe  number  of  them  died  of  the 
plague  on  their  paffage  from  Spain:  and  it  is  even  al* 
ferted  by  fome,  that  the  Venereal  difeafe  firft  appeared 
among  them.  But  thefe  accufations  muft  be  in  part  afcribed 
to  the  national  hatred  with  which  they  were  fo  long  pur- 
fued.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the 
diforder  having  thus  originated. 

6.  At  firft,  the  Venereal  difeafe  feems  to  have  been  very 
fmiilai  in  its  nature  to  leproly  and  other  impetiginous  dif- 
orders. 


NOTE  s: 


brcieis^  attacking  chieriy  the  thin,  and  producing  malignant 
icabious  eruptions.  Hence,  before  the  time  of  Eeoni- 
cenus,  it  was  very  generally  believed  to  be  a variety  of  ele- 
phantiaiis,  or  yaws,  and  was  called  Formica,  3Iorpkca^ 
ike.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  fiphylis 
loft  its  leprous  character ; the  fymptom  of  gonorrhcea  fu- 
pen’ened;  and  it  gradually  afiinned  its  prefent  form. 

7.  That  the  dileafe  Was  originally  of  a peitllent  nature, 
and  attacked  a far  greater  number  of  perfons,  than  could 
well  be  fuppofed  to  have  received  it  from  fimple  infedtion^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ideas  which  prevailed  with  refpedt- 
to  its  origin.  Thus,  it  was  attributed  to  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  the  ftai  s,  particularly  of  Saturn,  the  De- 
vourer  of  children,  in  his  various  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
htlons.*  l.eonicenus  derives  it  from  the  general  inundations 
that  occuned  in  the  years  1493  arid^  1328.  In  fine,  the 
fymptoms  of  fiplw’lis  w ere  by  many  fuppofed  to  proceed, 
from  acrimonies  of  the  fluids,  thq  depoiltion  of  a bilious 
matter  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  &c. 

8.  '^riiefe  ideas  ferved  to  fuggeft  the  method  of  cure.  At 
tirft,  correctives  of  the  blood,  evacuant  medicines,  vene- 
fe61ion,  and  other  fimilar  means,  were  employed.  So  early 
as  the  vear  1497,  mercury  was  exhibited  externally  in 
liphylis,'  but  was  not  very  freely  ufed.  About  the  year 
i317^  guaiac  was  recommended  as  a fpecific  for  this  dif- 
order,  aiul  fu})planted  the  life  of  mercury,  till  Paracelfus 
again  introduced  the  latter,  and  demonftrated  its  fuperipr 
efllcacy.  SpiuiNGEL  Gcjchichte  tU’v  Arintykundc  (2te 
Aui'g.)  11  'i'h.  p.  (i4fi — G62. 

NOTE  [H],  page  130. 

It  feems  a remarkable  circumftance,  tliat,  although  the 
fuigeous,  here  delignated  by  the  title  of  the  Four  j\l  afters, 
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had  acquired  great  repute  in  their  life-time,  and  had  com- 
pofed  conjointly  a treatife  on  Surgeiy,  n hich  is  frequently 
cited  by  Ciiauliac  ; yet  lew  parliculais  are  known  refpeft- 
ing  them^  and  their  names  are  buried  in  ohlivi(^i.  The  fol- 
lowing relation  is  extracted  from  the  Index  Fane  re  us  Chi- 


rurgorum  Pcuifienfium  by  M.  de  Vaux. 

Eodehi  tempore  (circa  annum  J 3 10)  florebant  Pari- 
Ins  quatuor  mlignes  Chirurgi,  fub  eodem  tefto  folitarie 
dcgentes,  et  a coutemporaneis  fcriptoribus  fub  nomine 
Quatuor  Magilb-omm  defignati ; fed  eorum  nomina  ad 


‘‘  nos  ufque  non  pervcnerunt.” 

""  Scitur  tantummodo,  veteri  traditione,  viros  fuifife  doc- 
tiina  et  pietate  fpectabiles,  qui  fefe  invicem,  merie  fub 
chan’tatis  vinculo,  pauperum  vulneratorum  et  inlirmorum 
clniurgicze  tra6tationi  alligaverant,  et  de  univerfa  chi- 
rurgia  traaatuin  fecundum  Empiricam  methodum  con- 
junaim  Icripferant,  a Chauliaco  laudatum,  cujus  manu- 
fciiptum  exemplar,  fed  valde  lacerum,  et  tineis  pene 
exefum,  paucis  abhinc  annis  in  Bibliollieca  Regice  Na- 
varrae  vifebatur.” 


i\s  the  work  of  Guy  de  Chauliac  is  fcarce,  and,  I believe, 
little  known  in  this  country,  I Iball  fubjoin  the  accouut 
which  he  gives  of  the  principal  feds  of  fui'geons  in  his  time, 
as  quoted  by  Quefnay. 

La  premiere  Seae  fut  de  quatre  Maitres,  de  Roger  et 
de  Roland,  qui  indiff6remcnt  a toutes  playes  et  apoiihemes 
procuroient  fanie,  fuppuration  avec  leurs  bouillies  ct 
paparots,  fe  fondant  fur  cela  du  cinquieme  des  aphorifmes, 
Les  taxes  font  bans,  et  les  crus  mauvois.’* 

La  feconde  fut  de  Brunus  et  de  Theodoric,  qui  indif- 
faement  delfechoient  toutes  playes  avec  du  vin  feul,  fe 
" fondant  fur  cela  tlu  quatriane  de  la  Tha-apeutique;  Le 
, f^c  approche  plus  du  Jain,  Thunude  du  non  fain  J 
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La  troifieme  Secte  fut  de  Guillaume  de  Sallcet^  et  de 
Lanfrimc,  c\m  voulant  tenir  le  milieu  entre  eux,  y procu- 
“ roieiit  oil  paufoient  toute  playes  avec  onguent^  et  cmplatres 
“ doucesj  fe  fondant  fur  ccla  dii  quatorzieme  de  la  I’liera- 
peutique ; gue  la  curation  a un  moyen  qui  foit  ti  aitie 
fansfraude  et  fans  doulcur.” 

La  quatri6me  Se6te  eft  de  tons  les  Gendarmes^,  ou 
Chevaliers  Teutoniqucs,  et  autres  fuivans  la  guerre ; lef- 
quels  avec  conjurations  et  breuvages,  choux,  huile,  laine* 

**  panfent  toutes  playes,  fe  Ibudaiit  fur  cela ; que  Dieu  a mis  - 
fa  verta  aux  paroles,  aux  prieres,  et  aui  herbes.”  See 
Recherclies  far  COrigine  et  fur  les  Frogres  de  la  Chirurgic 
tu  France,  p.  60-3,  4to. — Paris,  1744. 

NOTE  [I],  page  176. 

Although  I am  very  ready  to  admit,  that  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Condillac,  may,  in  certain  points  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  fuccefsful  followers  of  the  indufitive  path  of 
refearch,  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  how  far  the  unqualiried 
aflertion,  that  they  have  all  improved  upon  the  views  of 
Bacon,”  is  conliftent  with  the  truth.  Hobbes,  in  particular, 
who,  in  his  youth,  is  known  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Bacon,  was  fo  ftir  from  recommending  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  inveftigation,  which  the  latter  had  ftre- 
nuoufty  inculcated,  that,  whether  from  a belief  of  its  in- 
adequacy to  the  end  propofed,  or  IVom  fome  more  ignoble 
motive,  he  ufed  no  fmali  pains  to  bring  it  into  difrepute, 
infinuating,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  fpontaneous  operations  of 
Nature  was  alone  fufticient  for  the  conftru6lion  of  a true 
fyftem  of  phyfics.  In  his  Dialogus  Fhyfiem  de.  Nafura 
Jeris,  written  with  a view  to  controvert  Mr.  Boyle’s  opi- 
nions refpe6ting  the  prefiiire  and  elafticity  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  l6(ll,  he  ridicules  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Society  for  their  attention  to  experi- 
ments. 
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ments;  and  affirms,  that  the  moll  illiterate  meclianics  were 
, equally  entitled  to  the  appellalicn  of  philofophers,  and  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  was,  that  the  latter 
confeiied  their  ignorance,  but  the  former  would  not  con- 
fefs  theirs.  All  the  errors,  however,  into  wliich  they  had 
fallen,  are  difcovered  by  him  to  proceed  from  their  rejec- 
tion of  his  hypothecs  of  Circular  Motion  ; line  qua 
hypothefi,”  he  tells  them,  quantiiscunque  labor,  ars, 
‘‘  fumptus’,  ad  reriun  natiiralium  invifibiles  can  fas  inveni- 
endas  adhibetur,  frullra  erit.”  p.  8.  In  another  part  of 
his  Dialogue,  he.  triumphantly  alks;  Quorfum  tantus  ap- 
paratiis  et  fumptus  Machinarum  faftu  difficilium,  ut  ea- 
tenus  tantum  prodiretis  ouantum  ante  prodierat  IIobbit(s9 
Cur  non  inde  potiiis  incepillis  ubi  ille  debit?  Cur  Princi- 

piis  ab  eo-pofitis  non  eftis  ufi? Ad  caulas  autem 

propter  quas  prolicere  ne  paululum  quidem  potuiftis,  nec 
poteritis,  accedunt  etiam  alise;  ut  odium  Ilobbii,  quia 
nimium  libere  fcripferat  de  Acadcmiis  veritatem.  Nam 
ex  eo  tempore  irati  phylici  et  mathematici  veritatem  ab 

eo  venicntem  non  recepturos  fe  palam  profeffi  funt. 

Et  quod  paucillimi  Hint  eorum  qui  fcientias  prolitentur, 
qui  veritates  difficiles  ab  aliis  quam  a fe  inventas  effe,  non 
doleant.”  p.  23. 

At  the  fame  time  I am  aware,  that  many  paffages  may 
be  quoted  Ironi  Hobbes’  works,  in  which  doctrines  of  a very 
different  tendency  are  maintained  and  exemplilied.  But  it 
will  be  difficult  to  bnd  an  excul'e  for  the  arrogance,  petu- 
lance, and  llliberality,  of  the  above  and  other  limilar  re- 
marks; efpecially,  if  we  conlider,  that  they  were  adduced 
in  fupport  of  a vague  hypothefis,  w hich  was  in  contradi6tion 
to  fa6ls,  and  w hich  had  beert  already  difproved  by  the  moft 
Oriking  and  conclulive  experiments, — the  experiments  of 
Torricelli,  of  Pafcal,  and  of  Boyle ! 
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NOTE  [ K],  page  278. 

AS  affording  an  example  of  the  fuccelsfiil  application  of- 
the  Analytical  Method  to  the  lludy  of  Medicine,  I beg 
leave  to  itfer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Dar^^in’s  account  of  the 
l^ifeafes  of  Affociation,  and  particularly  to  his  I'hcory  of- 
Fever.  It  is  not  as  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  febrile 
flate  upon  any  particular  hypothecs,  that  this  theory  ought 
to  be  conlidered  ; but  as  prefenting  a clear  and  fyftematic  ex- 
polition  of  the  principal  fymptoms,  in  which  tlieir  develope-* 
ment  is  traced,  and  their  mutual  conneclion  determined. 
Viewed  in  this  liglit,  it  bids  fa-  to  become,  one  day,  the 
foundation  of  a fyltem,  hich,”  as  the  author  has  with 
juft  confidence  expreffed  himfelf,  “ may  not  moulder,  like 
the  Itiu&nres  already  cre6led,  into  the  fund  of  N^hich 
they  were  compofed ; but  which  may  ftand  unimpaired, 
like  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  a rock  amid  the  wafte  of 
ages!” — At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  explications  are  far  from  complete ; that  they  contain 
fome  inponfiftencies,  and  may  admit  of  many  important 
corrections  and  itnproveinents.  But  abftradting  from  thefe 
confiderations,  they  will  be  found,  I believe,  to  exhibit  the 
molt  beautiful  fpeciinen  of  induBion  which  the  fcience  of 
medicine  can  boaft,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  fufficient  to 
refcue  the  fame  of  the  author  from  that  oblivion  which  feems 
to  threaten  his  other  theoretical  w'ritings. 


THE  END. 


raiKTED  BY  lYE  AND  ST.  JOUK’S  SQUABS,  GLt 
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